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Dilal Raja. 

THE KING OF SUNDEEP. 



ON the confluence'of the Brahmaputra and the Ganges, 
in the Bay of Bengal, there is an island which has 
undergone greater revolutions and more changes of dynas- 
ties than India herself. Surrounded with water on all 
sides, Nature seems to have made it her own abode. 
A luxuriant growth of vegetation, abundance of paddy 
crops, an inexhaustible supply of salt and its peculiar posi- 
tion as the base of operations, made it a cynosure of the 
neighbouring governments of Arrakan, Tipperah and 
Dacca. The conquest and re-conquest of the island by 
the different governments and nations, are vividly 
chronicled in the pages of history. At one time it was the 
naval dep6t of the Eastern portion of the Mughal Empire. 
This island which has a name and fame of its own is 
called Sundeep.* 

The first mention of Sundeep in history is made in 
connection with Portuguese pirates. Their turbulent and 
treacherous conduct having attracted the notice of Fatteh 

• I could not find out the meaning of this name. Mi)st probably being 
situated far off and unconnected with the mainland it was called Sunyadvfip 
whence it has gradually come to be termed Sundeep. 
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Khan, the Mughal Commander of the island of Sundeep, 
he seized and put to death all the Portuguese inhabitants 
and other Christians on the island. Then with a large 
number of soldiers on board a good many vessels he 
went after the pirates and engaged with them off the 
island of Deccan Shahbazpore in which Fatteh Khan, 
after a hard contest, was killed with the greater part of 
his troops and the whole of his fleet captured. 

This victory raised the fame of the pirates who 
elected for their chief, a common sailor named Sebastean 
Gonzalis. They then attacked Sundeep and after a pro- 
tracted seige captured the fort and put the whole of the 
garrison to the sword including the brother of Fatteh 
Khan. The security of life and property was granted to 
the inhabitants of the island on condition of their delivering 
up all the Mahammadans, a large number of whom was 
brought to the fort and butchered in cold blood in revenge 
for the Portugese families put to death by Fatteh Khan. 

Thus Gonzalis became the absolute master of the 
island of Sundeep and assumed the character of an in- 
dependent prince. As his government is said to have 
been conducted with equity, many merchants resorted to 
the island and by their commerce contributed much to 
increase his revenue. Now elated with success, he 
attempted, in conjunction with the Portuguese governor 
of Goa, the conquest of Arracan, but sustained a disas- 
trous defeat. This ruined the affairs of Gonzalis. Dis- 
gusted with his brutal behaviour he was also abandoned by 
his followers. Next year the King of Arracan invaded Sun- 
deep, defeated Gonzalis and took possession of the island, 
whence under the denomination of Mugho the Arracaners 
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Dilal Raja. 3 

frequently invaded and plundered the lower parts of 
Bengal, carrying with them the inhabitants as slaves. 

There is a lull then in the history of the island. 
About this time there was a Mahammadan merchant in the 
island and while crossing the Bay of Bengal, his boat, 
laden with merchandise, was wrecked and everything he 
had was lost with him. But the widow he left behind 
was then big with child. She in due course gave birth 
to a son who was named Dilawar, commonly called Dilal. 
This boy who played so prominent a part in the history 
of the island had a very hard time in his infancy. 
The merchant in his avidity to secure large profits in- 
vested all he had and left the widow literally peniless. 
She brought up the infant with great diflSculty by 
spinning cotton and other feminine work till our hero was 
ten years of age. At this stage every resource of the 
widow seems to iiave failed her. And the boy was forced 
to seek employment as a shepherd-boy under a Brahmin 
family in the neighbourhood. 

The boy had a beautiful countenance and a robust 
constitution. But he had a fiery nature and wayward 
habits. A single rebuke or ^a supposed insult would 
cause a paroxysm of anger in him. One day he quarrelled 
with his master and went to the field without food. The 
Brahmin, out of pity for the boy, went personally to 
bring him home for the mid-day meal. To his horror 
of horrors the Brahmin found that a big cobra extended 
its hood over the head of the boy, to screen his face from 
the scorching sun, while he was fast asleep. The 
Brahmin at first thought that the life of the boy was in 
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danger. But recollecting himself he said that it was 
an augury for the future prosperity of the boy* On the 
approach of the Brahmin the cobra went away. The 
boy was taken home and while being fed, the Brahmin 
narrated the story of the snake, and prophesied that the 
boy was sure to become a king one day, and solicited 
the boy to appoint the Brahmin as minister when he 
would become a king. The cupidity of the Brahmin 
extorted an answer in the affirmative. f 

The fiery nature and bold ambition of the boy were 
much flattered by this prophecy of the Brahmin. The 
yoke of service was too galling to such a wild spirit 
and he left it in disgust. Dilal, while about twenty years 
of age, cast himself adrift on the wide world to seek 
" fresh fields and pastures new.*' He organised a band 
of youths of his own age and similar nature and used to 
pick up articles that were thrown on the beach by the 
waves of the sea from the boats wrecked or drowned. 
And they would also loot the contents of the boats that 
were stranded on the sand-banks with which the island 
was surrounded. By these means Dilal amassed a vast 
wealth and attracted a very large number of youths to his 
service. Gradually Dilal extended his influence over the 
whole island.J 

• It is a general belief among the people in this part of the country 
that when a snake extends its hood over the head of anybody, he is 
sure to become a king. 

t It is said that Dilal kept his promise and repaid his gratitude to the 
Brahmin by appointing him as one of his ministers when Dilal became king. 

\ The accounts of the early life of our hero is greatly shrouded in 
obscurity. I have gathered them from the folk-lore and stories current 
in the island. I cousulted a Puthi called Dilal Rajar Puthi written in what 
is called Mussulmani Bengali in metrical form, by one Muhammad Habi- 
bullah Khan who claims descent from Raja Khan who migrated from 
Chittagong and became one of the ministers of Dilal Raja. In this book 
the author gave such loose rein to his imagination and so many vulgar 
incidents have been connected with the life of our hero, that no credence 
can be put upon a single sentence of it. 
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The laxity of the Governments at Dacca and Arracan 
left the island altogether to its own fate and gave a 
golden opportunity to our hero. He proclaimed himself 
an independent prince and ruled over the island for a very 
long time. But he ruled it with the iron rod of justice. 
For minor offences capital punishment was meted out or 
the hand or foot of the offender was cut. Above all things 
he is remembered by the inhabitants of this part of the 
province for the peculiar matrimonial law he introduced 
in his island kingdom. He ordered that the fair should 
only be married with the fair, irrespective of caste and 
creed. A fair Muhammadan youth was married to a fair 
Brahmin girl and vice versd.^ By this means Dilal tried 
to keep beauty in its original purity.f 

In matter of defence of the island from the enemies 
or military tactics, Dilal had a merit of no mean order. 
The only road to Sundeep lay through a creek which 
separates the island from the main-land. It was shallow 
and very narrow and the tidal waves or bores which come 
twice a day in mountain-like waves with thundering 
noise, pass through it and make it dangerous for naviga- 
tion. No boat can stand in it for more than three or four 
hours a day, through fear of these bores. On the mouth 
of this channel he erected a fort from which a few 

• Some good Hindu families now living in the island seem to have 
migrated there after this event, and the suspicion about the loss of their 
caste by this arbitrary law of Dilal appears, therefore, to be unfounded. 

f Even now some of the families in the island especially that of Khur- 
shed Alam Chowdhry is reputed to possess a model of beauty unsurpassed by 
any in this part of the province. The inhabitants of Sundeep still take 
pride in their following three things Dab, Rab and Nari i.e., green cocoa- 
nuts, molasses in liquid form, and women. I have had experience of the 
first two and, if their words be believed as to the 1; st, I think their preten- 
sions are not without foundation. 
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gunners could obstruct the path of or annihilate thousands 
of enemies. His house in the interior of the island, was 
a fort, — surrounded with ditch and thick jungles behind.* 
Once the king of Arracan sent a large number of Mughs 
in boat to conquer Sundeep. On the direction of Dilal 
the soldiers in the fort on the mouth of the channel, hid 
themselves. The Mughs finding the coast clear got down 
and proceeded to the house of Dilal. But no sooner had 
they advanced a few paces than the guns were opened 
upon the boats and the boats and other soldiers attacked 
them in the front. Most of the Mughs were thus killed 
and many of the boats were destroyed and a few survivors 
with some broken boats went home to tell the sad tale 
of the disaster. Since then neither the Mughs of Arracan 
nor the pirates of Chittagong ever came close to the 
Island of Sundeep, so long as Dilal was supreme there. 

Thus secure Dilal was reigning with full regal 
powers in the island. In the year 1639 A. D., Shah 
Shujah came as governor of Bengal and anxious to achieve 
glory by submitting a bombastic report to the court of 
Delhi of the subjugation of Dilal, he sent his son with 
presents to Sundeep. The wily Dilal in return sent his 
eldest son, Shareef, with presents to Dacca, who was 
granted a Mansah of 500 horse by the Shah. Nothing 
more came out of this but the mere exchange of political 
civilities. 

On the 13th December 1664 A. D. Shaista Khan 
came as Governor of Dacca. His first care was to save 

• A homestead with a sorrounding ditch and a big tank in front, was 
till recently shown as Dilal Rajar Bari by the inhabitants. Now the 
sea has washed away nearly all. A corner of the big tank is now the only 
mundane monument left of Dilal Raja. 
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his province from the depredations of the Mughs and the 
Portuguese pirates.* But an independent Sundeep in the 
line of communication was a drawback in the achieve- 
ment of the object, and the conquest of Sundeep was, 
therefore, first decided upon. Vast preparations in the 
construction of boats, training of sailors aiid supply of 
ammunitions and food,. were being carried out with vigour, 
and the year 1665 was spent in these preparations alone. 
Dilal was not ignorant of all these. He sent hisi son 
Shareef again to. Dacca and he was regranted the mansab 
given by Shah Shaja. But the Nawab secretly told Abul 
Hassan the commander of the naval force, to seek every 
opportunity for the conquest of Sundeep. Dilal was direc- 
ted to see the Moghal commander of Noakhali first and 
then to pay his respects to the Nawab at Daccca by way 
of submission to the king of Delhi. Dilal first consented 
but he retracted afterwards. 

Then Abul Hassan started on the 9th November 
1665, for the conquest of Sundeep. He delivered his first 
attack on the fort at the mouth of the Channel. The sepoys 
in the fort, lulled into security owing to the inaccessible 

♦The following horrible account of these people is given by Berrier 
in his Travels. — "Rakan had been the refuge of all the runaway Portuguese 
from Goa, Cochin, Mallacca and other places which they had in the Indies; 
as well as of slaves, and other Europeans. They consisted of such as had 
abandoned their monasteries ; or had been thrice married ; murderers, and 
the like. The King of Rakan kept them as a guard of his frontier against 
the Mogal, in the port called Chategon, which he had taken from Bengal; 
giving them lands and liberty to live as they pleased. Their usual trade 
was robbery and piracy; they not only scoured the sea coasts, but entered 
the rivers, especially the Ganges; and often penetrating forty or fifty leagues 
up the country, surprised and carried away whole towns and villages of 
people with great cruelty, and burning all which they could not carry away. 
They ransomed the old people ; but the young ones they made rowers of, 
and such Christians as they were themselves ; boasting that they made more 
converts in one year, than the missionaries^ through the Indies, did in ten." 
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nature of the place, were taken by surprise and after a 
short fight were obliged to fly. Thfe victorious general 
then advanced to the second fort where DilaJ lived. Dilal 
was then about 80 years of age. But his youthful cour- 
age had not failed him. He arrayed his soldiers in battle 
order and boldly marched out to meet the Moghal army. 
The contest was very hard and long. Dilal lost many of 
his soldiers and was wounded in two places. Thinking 
that his soldiery was no match for the trained Moghul 
army in the open field, he resorted to strategem. He, with 
his soldiers, fled into the jungle with the idea that if the 
Moghuls were to pursue them disorderedly he would attack 
and cut them to pieces. But the experienced Abul Has- 
san understood the trick and his ordered soldiers not to 
pursue the enemy. He saw, moreover, that without horse 
it was impossible to pursue and capture them. He took 
away all the guns and ammunitions and burned and razed 
the forts to the ground and returned. 

When the news of this invasion reched Dacca, greater 
preparations were made for the final conquest of Sundeep. 
Under the orders of the Nawab Hossain Baig, Superin- 
tedent of naval forces, Mahammad Baig Abakash, 
with 141 boats, Monawwar Khan, Zamindar, with 1,500 
musketeers and some boats, composed of earthen vessels, 
for the convenience of horses, arrived at Noakhali. Farhad 
Khan the famous warrior of the Assam War also reached 
here. Noakhali was made the base of operations and Far- 
had Khan was put in charge of it.* 

• Shihabuddin Ali Mhammad Talish accompanied Mirjumla in his in- 
vasion of Assam (r 662 A. D.> and wrote a detailed history of the Assam War. 
This book was translated into Urdu and thence into French [Tarikh-i Assam, 
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On the other side, Shareef, who was at Dacca took a 
letter from the Nawab and went to Sundeeep to bring his 
father, if possible, to terms. But Shareef coming to Sun- 
deep cast his lot with his father and began to repair the 
damaged forts. Dilal lost his guns and ammunitions, 
most of his soldiers were killed, his forts were burned and 
razed to the ground, himself wounded, and, over 80 years 
of age, hopeless of any success in the impending contest 
he fought for independence with such courage and bold- 
ness as extorte(J admiration from the Mughal historian. 
This octogenarian prince, a child of fortune, fighting 
for the independence of his hearth and home with the 
cool courage of a Turk and the impetuosity of an Afghan 
was a sight worthy for gods to see. 

On the 18th Movember, just after 9 days of the first 
invasion, Abul Hassan started for Sundeep fromNoakhali. 
In the same afternoon be attacked the first fort on 
the channel. Shareef who made this fort very strong 
by thorough repairs gave the Mughals a very warm re- 
ception. Repeatedly attacked, overwhelmed with num- 
bers and wounded, Shareef was captured in his flight. 
The victorious Mughals spent the night here and ad- 
vanced to the house of Dilal in the morning. Dilal again 
met them with the courage of a lion and the boldness of 
a youth and fought very bravely for some time and then 
fled to the jungle. Abul Hassan then entered the fort 

Par. T. Pavic (Paris 1845 )] In the famous Bodleian Libray of Oxford 
there is a Ms. copy of this history in original Persian to which there is 
attached an appendix containing 140 pages. It is very valuable as in it a 
detailed account of the conquests of Chittagong and Sundeep is given. 
Babu Jadu Nath Sarkar M. a. has procured a photo of this appendix and tran- 
slated it into Bengali. I am indebted to it for much of the matter and 
dates given here. 
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and found 52,000 rupees, a krge quantity of rice and 
some small guns and a few muskets. The Mughals 
pursued Dilal in the jungle and captured him. Dilal, 
chained, with ninety-two members of his family, male 
and female, was sent to Dacca under the custody of 
Monawwar Khan Zamindar. Dilal, too old and broken- 
hearted to survive this catastrophe died in prison at 
Dacca after a few days. The Nawab kept the elder 
sons of Dilal in prison but allowed the other members of 
his family to live comfortably and granted the revenue of 
some villages close to Dacca for their maintenance. With 
Dilal ended the independence and glory of Sundeep.* 

NoAKHALi, M. ABDUL HALIM. 

The 14th June, 1907. 

♦ Sundeep has now dwindled into insignificance. A Sub- Deputy 
Collector with second class Magisterial powers, is in charge of the 
criminal administration and Khas Mahal Estates. A solitary MunsifF 
does the judicial work. But under the patronage of Mr. J. D. Cargill, i.c.s., 
whose able but eventfnl administration of Noakhali has become a matter 
of history, an Entrance School had been established here and named after 
him, the Cargill Institution. This School is doing immense good to the in- 
habitants of this island and for the first time a Hindu youth of this island has 
passed the B. A. Examination this year. The inhabitant of the island, 
gratefully remember the name of Mr. Cargill, who is now the worthy and 
able Judge of Backergunge. 
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Memoirs of ' Abd-ul-Qadir Khan, 
Sabit Jans, 1782—1825. 



(Continued from our last Number.) 
[The Author resumes his own story.] 

TO resume my narrative. In the month of Ramazdn of 
1233 H., equivalent to the month of July 1818 A.D., I 
arrived at Ajmer. Before the arrival of Wilder Sihib a man had 
gone to Kikri, and announced himself as sent by Government* 
He collected the miscellaneous (Sd^ir) revenue and amassed it 
there. When Munshi Karim-ud-din sent a man of his own to 
that quarter, he found that a stranger was administering affairs. 
The person deputed sent the stranger into Ajmer. This was the 
first case that came up for hearing. 

The Sahib asked: "Why did you act thus?" The man 
replied : " In the expectation of a reward. The rule of the 
Mahrattah was at an end and no official had arrived on the 
part of the new Government. I made arrangements in its name 
and gathered together the items of Sd^'ir revenue and paid it into 
the treasury. As collections were being made in this interval 
from other places, I supposed that those in charge of the country 
would give me a present in return for my unpaid services. 
1 renounce any claim to reward, and I should at least be held 
free from punishment. For the future I will not do any such 
act." The said Sahib then gave him his travelling expenses and 
some new clothes. Afraid of the man's barefaced impudence 
he would not employ him, but sent him away. 

Munshi Karim-ud-din represented that Dfwan Muhtashira 
*A11 Khdn, custodian (sajjddah) of the shrine of the Khwdjah 
Sdhib had lately died. Mahdf 'AH Khdn his eldest son had 
assumed the position as his father's heir, and it was fitting for 
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the Exalted One (Mr. Wilder) to undergo the trouble of visiting 
that place, and thereby be the means of doing him (Mahdi *Ali 
Khan) honour. 

The Diwan's object was this. This position during the time 
of the emperors had been in the nature of an office, removal from 
and appointment to which had rested with the sovereign. It 
was not hereditary ; but in the days of the Southerners (Mahrat- 
tahs) it had become so. Still they, too, continued to realise the 
Government offering (nazardnaK) which had been fixed at more 
than one thousand (1,000) rupees for many generations. Heaven 
forbid, thought the Diwdn, that after instituting inquiries as to 
the usage under the empire he (Mr. Wilder) should re-impose 
this demand. Up to this moment the secret had not got wind, 
and by this device it was hoped that his nomination would be 
confirmed, and the new man's control over his sect would be 
^naintained by^the new Government. ' 

The Sahib at the suggestion of the Munshi, who had been 
such as a sort of tutor and guardian over him by the General 
Sahib (Sir D. Ochterlony), paid a visit to the place, and 
appointed one Munshi Mir Tegh *Ali, a resident of Union in the 
neighbourhood of Lakhnau, as Amfn of the Darg^h. Like most 
officials in the employ of the English he was a quick-witted and 
an energetic man. When the Diwan was presented to the Sahib 
he mentioned on the advice of the Munshi and the Amfn that 
there was a heavy debt due from his father's time to Riidar Mall, 
banker, and owing to the heavy interest charged which was quite 
beyond all measure, he was unable to pay. He asked that the 
matter might be settled by the Government officers. 

The Sdhib said : ^' After a petition has been in the office 
some plan will be thought of." Riidar Mall also put in a petition 
of claim against Mahdi 'Ali Khan. My worthy patron saw that 
the interest was in excess of rules. If he brought the case up 
in his court and decided, the bankers would lose heart at the 
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very opening of the new administration and would decline to take 
part in helping on the prosperity of Ajmer. While for the sake 
of one man a decision against rule ought not to be passed. Thus 
it was preferable to make tlie case over to arbitrators and for the 
parties to go before them. He acted on this idea. 

At this time the chief men of the district were BAjputs by 
caste and were entitled to make direct collections in their own 
estates, afterwards sending in the appointed sums due to Govern- 
ment by way of tribute (jpeshkask). These men came to pay 
their visits. Munshi Karim-ud-dfn foreseeing that in the office 
of the Sahib in charge of Ajmer there would be "many a 
headache/' with comparatively little to gain and very little 
power, applied for leave and went back to the General Bahddur 
(Sir D. Ochterlony). 

Deo Singh. He is a Rdthor who holds Kabrah, an aged 
man but wise and well up in affairs by having seen both the hot 
and the cold blasts of this life. He was learned in the wisdom 
of the Hindus ; be was also fond of and had nice judgment as to 
their poetry. He also had some knowledge of the history of the 
King. To the theory of the game of chaiMar he made some 
additions, 

Amar Singh, He is Rajah of Shdhpurah, Defendent of 
Udhepur and also of PhiiliyA in the territory of Ajmer. By 
tribe he is a Sisodhiyah. He is exceedingly informal in his 
manner. At the time when Amir KhAn invested the fort, he 
disguised himself, and, just to see what waa going on, went alone 
into the camp and interviewed Amir Khdn. Amir Khdn said to 
him : " Were you not afraid ? " He replied : " If you make 
me a prisoner that will not cause the fort to be evacuated." 

Siidar. [See further on where he says he has forgotten the 
name of the Thakur of this place.] 

JDeM Singh. He is a Rathor of the Mas'iidah territory* 
He is a fine horseman and a handsome young fellow, but has no 
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issue. He has a young brother who is his heir ; his sister is 
married to the Rajah of Shahpura. 

Am&n Singhf the Rajah of Baydkan. He is a simple fellow 
and through his foolishness has allowed his property to be ruined. 
In connection with the non-payment of tribute in the time of 
Wilder ^&hib, who was quite averse to harshness in collecting, 
he was imprisoned and after a thousand indignities had to pay 
up the money due to Government. 

Shiiindth Singh is the holder.of Gobindgadh and by caste a 
Rather. Although he is a youth himself, his officials are aged 
men of great experience. 

Suraj Bhdn is a Rdthor and Rajah of Bhamai ; he is a young 
man. His affairs went better when others attended to them 
than when he took them in hand himself. In pursuit of his 
dreams he earned an evil name. For slaying a Chief of his own 
tribe he remained under surveillance in Ajmer. The General 
Bahddur (Ochterlony) pardoned his offence and allowed him into 
his presence. He died young, leaving a minor son whose affairs 
are conducted by his mother, namely the widow of the deceased 
Rajah. The sister of the late Rajah is excluded from a share in 
the management, the widow having been selected with the 
consent of everybody. 

Ajit Singh is chief of Deolabha and a Rdthor. In feeding and 
behaviour he is excessive ; he is an excellent horseman. 

Bishan Singh is Chief of Barli and a Rathor. He is so over- 
whelmed by old debts that he cannot procure such food and 
clothes as his station requires. In the time of the southerners 
(Mahrattahs), his village was entirely plundered. Also as his 
family is a high-placed one and his home lies on a traveller's route, 
he entertains everybody who passes, and thus increases his 
difficulties. He is in a condition demanding commiseration ; 
and he possesses no means of recovering himself. No doubt all this 
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time his means of living are exhausted, and as he has no resources 
from which to pay his tributes, I should not wonder if his estate 
has to be resumed. 

Bairam Sdl. He is a Rdthor and holds the territory of 
Janiibydn (?) 

Ranjit Singh. He is a Rathor and chief of Deogdnw 
Hakrah. 

Siibhdff Singh. He is a Rathor and holds Boklah. 

Sawde Singh. He is a Rithor and holds the village of 
Samkaryah. 

Ldl Singh. He is a RAthor and holds Kddhariyah. 
Although he took possession of Sharon, the share of Jagat Singh, 
a just decision of the English gave it subsequently to Jagat Singh's 
heirs, and only three villages were recorded in L41 Singh's name. 
At first he was not within the jurisdiction of Ajmer and did not 
come to pay his respects. Nay, it was only afterwards that he was 
honoured with an interview. All the same I enter him with the 
others at this place, so that for the future he may not be over- 
looked. He is an active, valiant man. 

Takht Singh. He is a Rathor and holds Nawarah, but the 
village is mortgaged to the Rajah of Kishngadh, and thus th5 
above-named put in no appearance. 

[Here follow the names of 47 Rithor Thakurs and 4 Maho- 
medans of the " Chitah " class, with the names of their villages.] 

Giran Singh andUde Singh. They are lords of Golah, but 
owing to the heavy assessment they relinquished it, and it was 
taken into direct management. 

As no records about Ajmer are now with me, whatever I have 
written is a matter of memory. The name of the Thdkur of 
Siwar— by reason of his visiting Ajmer so seldom— has escaped 
my memory. I do not recollect the details as to the number of 
villages, and there may be therefore some more or not so many 
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[as named]. For in trnth all these villages, have not been 
hereditary Al'4aghmah [literally "Red 8eal,"that is, permanent 
imperial grants ] for generation after generation, but on the 
contrary were assignments, (jaeddd) in payment of service. The 
Mahrattah rulers who came in a continuous stream from the 
Dakhin in the capacity of Revenue Lease-holders, were eager 
that there should be no additions to the revenue assessment. 
Thus they kept to the old jamds and devised other means of 
getting more money. This extra money they cailed "Army 
expenses '* (fauj kharch), or by some similar epithet. The present 
prosperity creating government (the English) recognised that 
these men were the descendants of Rajahs and that outside 
soldiering they knew no means of earning an income. On the 
other hand Government was not in need of their services. But 
in this regime a mouthful of bread is always found for men of 
family, if good reason exists, and they meet with an intermediary 
having an observant eye, a good heart, and generous impulses ; 
one who listens to the oppressed and cherishes the humble. 
Accordingly, so it came to pass. 

At Ajmer was Rajah Suraj Singh, who owned Ratawar 
et cetera under Kishngadh, and Qungw^nah under Ajmer. 
Formerly he also owned Riipnagar and was a sharer in the 
Raj of Kishngadh. The ancestors of the Rdjah of Kishngadh 
seized his lands by force, leaving him no more than a bare 
subsistence. He elected to make his home in Ajmer. Although 
his means had been much reduced, he is still treated at Jodhpur 
and Jaipur as on an equal footing with the Kishngadh ruler- 
He was a capable man of quick understanding, well read in the 
knowledge of the Hindus, more particularly in their poetry, and 
himself wrote poetry .^ He was also drilled in music. He left 
foa Mathurd and there he died. His eldest son. Rajah Jaswent 
Singh holds Rautalah, and his other sons possess Gangwanah. 

I drew up in Ajmer a tabular statement showing the degrees 
of relationship between the ThAkurs and chief men of Ajmer on 
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the one side and the Rajah of Jodhpur on the other. Although 
such things have no weight with the English, especially when 
prepared by a Hindiistd-ni, one having no patron, or gold or 
property, or equipment, or outfit, or weapons, yet as I feel a duty 
imposed on me by the salt I have eaten, I submit to the lords of 
skill, of youthful enterprise and aged experience, as my memorial. 
[A break occurs in the Ms.] 

On the 4th September 1818 a parwdnah was received calling 
for the preparation of the statement of imports by merchants. 
The object was to ascertain the various routes by which goods 
travelled straight to Ajmer. It was ready by the 8th and I 
despatched it. I do not recollect the particulars and I have no 
copy with me. I left it behind me at home. 

One the 6th October 1818 I received an order to proceed to 
Rajgadh. The matter to be enquired into was as to a copper 
mine, said to exist there. I started and took assayers with me. 
From the above place I went on further and arrived at Mas'iidah. 
There I came to the boundary of Shamgah, where the unruly 
inhabitants had not yet submitted themselves. I brought over to 
my side one of the powerful men in the tribe living in that 
territory. By wiles and pretexts I managed to get entry into 
the village side, and sat there some three hours. I then returned 
to Mas'iidah, where I received a written order recalling me at 
once to Ajmer. 

Although I was suffering from slight fever due to my 
fatigues and the fact that owing to the bad roads I had come all 
the way from Ajmer on horse-back, I reached Rdjgadh by 
nightfall. I had ,eaten nothing all day. When night came on 
the fever returned rather severely and I felt no inclination for 
food. In fact, I felt tired of life. When the night had nearly 
passed the fever abated and by my direction a little [illegible] 
was prepared and brought. I ate it and then went to sleep 
again. With the aid of this I felt myself well again though 
very weak. Placing my trust in God I started on my horse, 
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halting and dismounting once or twice to take a few moments* 
rest. Then about noon I arrived at Ajmer and went to the 
Mint — where at that time I was living — and at once lay down 
to sleep. Towards evening a renewed order reached me to send 
in my report on the copper mine ; whatever I had found out 
about it was to be sent in. In spite of its being improper when 
in employment to make such excuses, still relying on the good 
will of my superior, I wrote that I would forward my report the 
next day. 

During the night I drew up a report that by inspection at 
Rdjgadh I had found that those who suspected there was a mine 
had commenced to dig. They found, however, that the expenses 
came to more than the produce and decided that it was only a 
case of " Dig a mountain to gather grass " (Koh kandan wa kdh 
bar-dwardan). Thus they closed the enterprise. Anything now 
lying there amounted to no more than calcined stones. To 
mislead inexperienced persons who were under the influence 
of cupidity, there was an excellent opening. So they gathered 
a few of the stones, mostly those already calcined, and carried 
them away with the intention of subjecting theiu to fire a second 
time. 

Since in these specimens there was little of the stony part 
left, it was easy to extract raw metal to the extent of about 50 
per cent, of the total weight. An incautious person would then 
jump to the conclusion that the produce would be greater than 
the expenses, and thus be induced to turn his own gold into ashes. 
At the present time — a very long period having elapsed the per- 
sons who incurred all the labour have thrown back the burnt 
stones into that pit. 

The rule in copper mining is to make a first examination by 
digging to the extent of 50 spans. At this spot the hole has been 
dug much deeper ; and the vein of metal exposed in the upper 
part becomes, as you go deeper, thinner and thinner. At 
Manhdd and Rangrah and Shdmgarh not a trace could be 
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detected. As to the colour of the stones brought by men from 
Rijgadh, those not burnt will show traces of copper. In the case 
of the burnt ones, since after having been in the fire, copper 
turns green this will •be found to be so with them. Specimens 
will be submitted and laid before the Blessed Eye (Mr. Wilder) 
along with this report. 

Now I turn to mentioninor the orders passed in the oflSce 
and an account of the persons visiting my superior oflScer. Mir 
Mazhar 'All, guardian of the Shrine of Sayyid Husain ; NawAb 
'Inayatuallah Khan, Jdgirddr of Dardthii et cetera ; Mir Ishdd 
*Ali, guardian in part of directing the annual celebration {'urs) 
of Shekh ' Abdu-ul-qddir, Jilani, and the successor of Shekh 
Nddhii; Shekh Fazl 'Ali, ' Qadir Ydr Khdn, and Khwd,jah 
Muhsin, jdgirddr of Rasiilpur ; WildyatulLih Shah of Indarkat ; 
Hakim J^n, jdgirddr of Chhdbri, a grant made by the Siibah 
(Mahrattah governor) and since sanctioned by the gentlemen of 
Board ; Ni'mut Khin, son of Da'iid Khan ; Diwdn Mddhii who 
was diwdn of Bdbii Scudhiyah ; Zor Mall, Siiraj Mall, Kambul 
Moti Rim, Mahtah, Hakin Chand, Bil Chand, Jiith Mall, 
Khwdjii Ram, a Baid physician ; Hakim Gulzdr 'Ali Khan. All 
these men came to pay their respects. 

This slave was appointed Sarrishtadar and Bhari Mall was 
made deputy. The office of record-keeper was conferred on 
Juwahir Lai; Sundar Dds, Kashmiri, bacame Kotwdl; the 
clerkship was given to Mohun Ldl. The duties of iVa^ir, includ- 
ing superintendence of miscellaneous revenue (Sd'ir), was triven 
to 'Abd-ul-latif. Collection in parganahs Srinagar and Ajmer 
were made over to Miimin Khan and Zangi Beg ; collectinjr in 
Ramsar was given to Badrindth. Charge of miscellaneous reve- 
nue in Khari was made over to Kishn Chand, Kashmiri. 

. At this time 'Abd-ul-latif brought in the men of Magrf|h. 
They declared they were unable to cultivate and could therefore 
pay no revenue money. It was ascertained that previously they 
had never bowed their heads to touch the line of obedience to the 
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SoutherneM (Mahrattahs). They declared that if the Govern- 
ment would disburse a small sum to provide food, they would 
refrain from plundering. If this was not done, how could they 
fill their bellies? 

Their abodes are in the hilly country, and they are considered 
to be partly under Ajmer, partly under Jodhpur, and partly 
under Udepur jurisdiction. But before the present day the 
result of this divided authority was briefly this, that when the 
rulers of any of these states became weak the inhabitants began 
to commit thefts in that territory ; whereas when the ruler was 
strong they would send him in a present of a hare or two. 

Dlwdn Mddhii Rdo produced before the Sahib at Ajmer, the 
papers of account showing the arrears due to Babii Sendheyah. 
They were of two kinds : one, concernifig previous years and 
the other relating to the current year. The Government for the 
current year paid the 7'amd into the treasury of Maharajah 
Daulat Rao, Sendhiyah. The beauty of it was, that the jama 
of Ajmer was assessed in Srishdhi rupees and the Officiating 
Resident Sdhib of that District paid over Kalddr coin of the same 
number. Between the two there was a difference in value of 
nine rupees and four annas per cent. Thus an absolute loss fell 
on the prosperity — upholding English Government without any 
single person expecting it or being grateful for the concession. 
Yet through the high spirit of that Government no explanation 
was demanded or recovery made from the aforesaid Officiating 
Sahib, rather he remained in favour with the Government. This 
slave does not remember what was the name of the Sahib. 

This slave was instructed to collect the arrears from the 
revenue payers of Ajmer. In most cases it was found that the 
arrears were non-existent and in many cases want of means 
proved a bar to recovery. In the remaining instances a trifle 
was obtained here and there. 

Afterwards on October 13th, 1818, an order was issued to 
ibis slave to draw up a statement of the holders of permanent 
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right (istamrarddrs) among the Thakurs. I reported that when 
a man had held a terminable lease (ijdrah) for several years, 
that did not constitute him an istamrdrddr. He did not become 
such until the territory with its full assessment had been given 
as a gift to the farmer fmustdjir) under a written grant (sanad) 
containing a covenant (ta^ahhud) to th^t eflFect. Any such prac- 
tice was exceedingly rare so far as could be traced in histories 
of the Rajah's times or even under the Mahomedan sovereigns. 
The only precedent to be found was that created by English 
administration in Bengal. 

Men had come from that part of the country (Bengal) and 
instructed Chaudhri Mahtdb at Murddabad and Rajah Nain 
Singh and others in the Mirath jurisdiction to say : " Our lands 
from of old have been held on permanently fixed terms (istam- 
rdr)J^ There mock (talimi) permanent holders through the 
lofty attitude and the reluctance to investigate of the exalted 
gentlemen (the English), had for several years a successful time 
of embezzlement and the subordinate oflScials in tahsils flourished. 

Nor is it the case that any writing was given to principal 
landholders that they should pay to Government only a certain 
sum and that any over plus was to be retained by or was con- 
ferred upon them. Nor can any writing (sanad) be produced 
wherein a jdiddd (an assignment of revenue in payment of 
services) is recorded. By perusal of historical writings it is 
obvious that the accounts of jdidad (grant in payment for service) 
were sent in to the imperial revenue oflSces and the surplus 
(tanfir) was recoverable (hdzydft). 

But the real truth is that ampng Rajputs it is a custom that 
when one brother becomes occupier of the territory or parganah 
or village as heir to his father, he gives his brothers a share out 
of their father's lands and they remain in subordination to him. 
If they refuse to remain in submission and the elder brother is 
powerful enough, he turns them out. Then the other Rajputs in- 
tervene and attempt a reconciliation, nay, sometimes take the 
offender's side or even assist him by force. 
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I£ the younger brother is the more powerful, the successor 
to their father's estate holds his tongue and does nothing, but 
is content if the younger brother behaves with outward respect. 
Daily the descendants of a family increase in number and the 
younger branches grow equal in power to the leading member 
of the house ; there is then left to this latter little beyond the 
name of chief among them. At times some of the brotherhood 
are stonger and wealtheir than the nominal chief. This arises 
from the number of co-partnera and the extent of their shares. 
Some leave no progeny and their lands are merged in those of 
the remaining owners. This is the case in some places, while 
in others the Rajah is powerful and has the strength to resume 
the sharers' land and accumulate wealth. 

All the TJidhurs of Ajmer are Rdthors, descendants of Rai 
Jodhd who was the chief ruler of the Marwari state of Jodhpur. 
The Thdkur rule of succession to property in that state is as 
follows. Forty-five thousand rupees under the name of Edhkerdr 
is paid to the Thdkur and they are under obligation to furnish 
one horseman when called upon. After three years a sum at 
the rate of 30 rupees per cent, on the total entered in the records 
was paid to Government. The estimated cost of one horseman 
is 400 rupees a year. The prosperity of the Thdkur s of Marwar 
is on the decline. Sometimes they collude with the inferior 
ofEicials in the government offices or with the qdnungoes of the 
pei^gunah and make out the province of their village to be less 
than it really is. Or they make an arrangement with the Bakhshi 
of the troops that he shall reckon a baggage pony as a horse^ 
The officials ask no questions as to whether it is a shopkeeper's 
pack pony or a horse fit for a chief to ride upon. 

Other methods of increasing their income are : to impose 
fines and penalties on the cultivators ; to levy dues on merchan- 
dise ; to demand rent for land used by artisans ; to afford refuge 
to defenceless men of wealth ; to settle thieves and highwaymeb 
in their villages. At other times, from the mere favour of the 
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Government they receive rewards for bravery in battle. Or by 
obje3tions and pretences they conceal or embezzle the fixed pay- 
ments due to the state every three years. 

The men of Ajmer are on the whole in a decaying condition, 
but on account of their bravery they were treated gently during 
the fixing of the jamas and in the collection of the money due 
for three years. The Mahrattah rulers generally contented 
themselves with demanding service from i^ein. 

There was an exception in the case of Madhii Ji, Sendhiyah 
Patel, who in 1181 H. (1767-8) imposeAan assessment {jama) 
on each of them. In some places it was light and in others 
heavy, just as circumstances seemed to demand and the man's 
rank. No rules were observed.. Afterwards Siwd Nand in 
1205 H. (1790-1) raised the demand at one blow under the name 
of " Army Expenses " (fauj kharch). This was kept separate 
from the jamd, in order that in the Government records no 
raising of the jamd should be perceptible. 

Afterwards Gumdn Jf EA>, Sendhiyah, who ruled over 
Ajmer on behalf of Mahardjah Daulat Uao, Sendhiyah, from 
1224 to 1231 H., (1809-10 to 1815-16), coined at the mint 
srishdhi rupees which contained more silver than the ndndshdhi 
rupees. When disbursing pay to his army or settling accounts 
he issued ndndshdhi rupees ; while in collecting revenue he took 
only srishdhi coin. 

" Bhdm " is a word meaning the land left in possession of 
any Rdjpiit for his bare support ; it is not a watchman's allowance 
(pdsbdni) nor a zaminddri. For in these regions generally the 
zaminddr is the same as the cultivator, who irrigates his own land 
from a well he has himself made or one that his ancestors con- 
structed. Verily it is on him always that the rulers impose the 
protection of the village boundaries, just a^ in the Eastern pro- 
vinces that duty is imposed on the zamindar. 
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I now enter the names of the rulers of Ajmer, along with 
the dates, so that the list may be referred to as evidence : — 



Name of 




Name of Ruler 


Hijra 


Christian 


Sovereign. 




at Ajmer. 


Era, 


Era. 


Jaldl-ud-in Akber 


• •• 


Muhammad Qdsim 










Naishdpuri 


965 


1557-8 


)f 


• •• 


Sharf-ud-din Husain 










Mirzd 


967 


1559-60 


» 


• •t 


Hasan Quli Khan ••• 


970 


15623 


» 


• *• 


Qazl* Imid 


976 


1568-9 


>i 


• •• 


Jalal, Bukhdri 


981 


15734 


»■ 


••• 


Rdjah Mddhu Singh ... 


987 


1579-80 






Rajah Mdn Singh ... 


989 


1581-2 


» 


• •• 


Madhu Singh 


1000 


1591-2 


>»■ 


,,, 


Mir Kaldan 


IC08 


1 599- 1 600 


» 




Shdhbis Khdn 


1012 


1603.4 


Nur-ud-din Jahangir 


• •• 


Mirza Mas*ud 


1017 


1608-9 


ft 


• •• 


Sayyid *Alf 


1018 


1609-10 


» 


••• 


Safdar Khdn 


1020 


1611-12 


}} 


• •• 


, Karimddd Khdn 


1017 


1617-18 


» 


... 


Sdrdul Singh 


1034 


1624-5 


Sh^hjihdn 


• •• 


Mirzd Mannii 


1036 


1626-7 


B^dshah 


■•• 


Habib Khdn 


1038 


1628-9 


it 


• •• 


Surddl, Panwdr 


1039 


1629-30 


♦> 


... 


Rajah Bhiin Sisodhiyah 


1046 


1636-7 


»> 


• •• 


Sayyid Bhighii 


1048 


1638-9 


H 


• •• 


Muhammad Muriid ... 


1048 


1638-9 


it 


• .. 


Bhagwiin Singh 
Arjun Singh, Gaur ... 


1050 


1640-1 


St 


• .. 


1053 


1643-44 


it 


• •• 


Mirza MuzafFar 


1054 


1644-5 


M 




Birbal Dds. Gaur 


1054 


1644-5 


it 




Rup Singh ... ) 
Ram Singh ... j 


1066 


1655-6 


Aurangzeb 'Alamgir 


• •• 


Hdfiz Ndsir 


1068 


1657-8 


tt 


• •• 


Ram Singh, Gaur 


1069 


1658-9 


tt 


,,. 


Tarbiyat Khdn 


1070 


1659-60 


tt 


• •• 


Marahmat Kh^n 


1073 


1662-3 


tt 


••• 


Usmiin 


1073 


1662-3 


tt 


• •• 


Hdfiz Ndsir 


1075 


1664-5 


tt' 


••■ 


Sajryid Ahmad 


1076 


1665-6 


it 


• •• 


Mahdrdjah Ude Bhdn 


1076 


1665-6 


a 


• .. 


Maharajah Raj Singh 


1077 


1666-7 


» 


■ •• 


Sayyid Ahmad 


1078 


1667-8 


ft 


• •• 


*Abid Khdn 


1078 


1667-8 


it 


• •• 


Nawdb Lazzat Khdn... 


1080 


1669-70 


ty 


• •• 


JdfarKhdn 


1080 


1669-70 


tt 


• *. 


Nawdb 'Izzat Khdn ... 


1081 


1670-71 


it 


v» 


Mahdrdjah Raj Singh 


1081 


1670-71 


tt 


• .. 


Rup Singh 


1082 


1671-2 


tt 


• •• 


Nawdb Ddrab Khdn... 


1088 


1677-8 
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Name of 


Name of ruler 


Hijra 


Christian 


Sovereign. 


at Ajmer. 


Era. 


Era. 


Aurangzeb *Alamgir 


... Tahawar Khkn 


1090 


1679-80 


»> 


... Maharajah Raj Singh 


1091 


1680-1 


»» 


... Asad Khiin 


1092 


1681-2 


»> 


... Mahariijah Budh Singh 


1093 


1682-J 


>» 


... Abhai Singh 


iop7 


1685.6 


)» 


... Rajah Pirthe Singh ... 


1097 


1685-6 


» 


... Sipahdar Khiin 


IIOO 


1688-9 


ti 


... Khudkdid 


HOC 


1688-9 


)> 


... Mahamed Khan 


1 102 


1690- I 


*) 


... AllahyarKhin 


1 104 


1692-3 


It 


..• SafiKhjLn 


1 105 


1695-4 


» 


... Muhammad Sharif ••• 


1 105 


1693-4 


n 


... Mah^mid Kh^n 


1 106 


1694-5 


ft 


... Nar Singh D^ 


1 106 


1694-5 


7S 


... Salkh Muhammad ... 


1109 


1697-S 


99 


... Ahmad *Ali 


IIIO 


1698-9 


i) 


... Kunwar Kesri Singh 


mo 


1698-9 


ry 


... Amir*AlfKh4n 


1112 


1 700- 1 


n 


... Ram Chand, Gaur ... 


1113 


1701-2 


»f 


... Kunwar Kesri Singh 


1114 


1702-3 


)» 


... Muhammad Shid son 








ofShekh Kutb 


1115 


1703-4 


V 


... Atmii RJim. Gaur ... 


1116 


1704-5 


Bahadur Shah Nawab Inayat AH Khiin 


1119 


1707-8 


Jahandar Shah 


... Sh^hullah Khan 

Ram Singh, son of 


1122 


1710-11 




Jodh Singh 


1122 


I7i0-ii 


Farriakhsiyar 


... 'Injiyat Al£ Khiln ... 


1123 


I7"-I2 




Bkz Khiin 


1 123 


1711-12 




Kh^n Jahan 


1124 


1712-13 




'Azz-ud-daulah Khiin 








*Alam 


1 130 


1717-18 




Samundar Kh^n 


1 130 


1717-18 


Muhammud Sh^h 


... Mahar^ah Kesri Singh 
Maharajah M^n Singh, 


1131 


1718-19 




Gaur 


"33 


1720-1 


** 


... Jifar Quli Khin 


1137 


1724-5 


ff 


... Shekh Rahmat-ullah... 


1141 


1728-9 


ft 


. . . Waif Muhammad Khan 


1 142 


1728.30 




Mir Muhammad Aslam 


1 156 


1743-4 


Abhar Singh, Rajah 


of [blank] 






Jodhpur 


... 


"57 


1744-5 


Bijai Singh 


... Babu,Joshf 


1 176 

(34 days) 


1762-3 


Madhu, Sendhiyah 


... Balu Rlio, Pandit >.. 


"77 


1763-4 


j» 


... Sewa Ji 


1181 


1767-8 


*f N 


... Mirza Anwar Beg ... 


1 183 


1769-70 


ft 


... Santujf 


1 184 


1770.1 


>» 


... Jfwa Rllm 


I188 


1774-5 


ft 


... Anwar Beg 


"97 


1782-1 
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Name of 


Name of Ruler 




Hijra 


Christian 


Sovereign, 


at Ajmer. 




Efa. 


Era. 


Bijai Singh 


Dhan Raj Sankhf 


... 


1 201 


1786.7 


M^dhii Ji Sendhiyah ... 


Lewii Nitnii 


••• 


1205 


1790-' 


Daulat RiU> 


Porron Sahib 


... 


I215 


I 800- I 


>» ••• 


Biilf Rio 


,, 


I218 


1803-4 


»• 


HirsL Khan 


.*• 


1222 


1807-8 




Kamknchi RiU>, alias 








Tantiyii 


••• 


1224 


1809.10 




Bibu Kiio, Sendhiya... 


1232 


1816-17 


Hon. East India Corn- 


Wilder Si^hib 


••. 


1233 


1817-18 



pany 

AuihmU Notes to above Table. — ^In 963 H., M. Qasim 
invested Ajmer and reduced Hdji Khdn to extremities. Hajf 
Khto fled to Gujardt — Sharfud-din Husain obtained Ajmer in 
jdffir while Jalor, Nagor, Sdmbhar, and Mairthah were added by 
him to the imperial territory. In 970 H., the J&girdar went to 
Jdlor with intent to rebel and invested Pir Kh&n, a man in his 
service, in that place. He took the fort from Pir Khan. In 
970 H., he joined the imperial army at Chitor. 

In the above tabular statement it is not stated whether the 
Governor was removed or died or was transferred. Some of the 
names are repeated. It seems that these had been appointed a 
second time, or it may be that a second man of the same name 
was sent. Marahmat Khan is not shown here to have held the 
Government for one year, yet here in Ajmer stand the buildings 
of the Kalan Bdgh, which mark the place where he lived. It is 
doubtful, however, looking to the short period of his stay. He 
may have begun the buildings, thinking he would stay, or else 
purposely founded that his name might be preserved here. If ^ 
any one finds out the facts, let him insert a note of them. I did 
not stay long enough in Ajmer, nor had I sufficient leisure to 
institute a comparison with historical records. Also in histories, 
out of a taste for praising and blaming, they stretch out their 
periods to great length, and then much time is consumed in 
arriving at their meaning. Nor were there to be found in that 
city (Ajmer) all the books required. Any one who will inspect 
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the Ajmer records can see how little time I had, but on the other 
hand, what I have written of this nature will, I trust, secure on 
my behalf a word of thankful praise. 

Now I add a few words at this place relating to chronology 
The day of Akbar's accession was Friday 2nd, Rabi II, year 963 
Hijra (February 14th, 1556). This was the reckoning in 
farmdns and nishdns up to the 29th year. After that year, viz,^ 
in year 993 H. the llahi era was established, beginning on 
Nauroz. At its commencement the day of accession was taken 
as Wednesday 28th Rabi II. Subsequently this reckoning was 
adhered to. 

The day of Jahangir's accession was Thursday the 11th of 
Jamadd II, year 1013 H., (November, 5th 1604).* But the 
regnal year was reckoned from Nauroz which in that yearlFell on 
the 11th Zuq Qa'dah, 1013 H., (April 1st, 1605;. 

The day of Shdhjahdn's accession was Sunday 22nd, Jamad^ 
I, year 1036 H., (February 8th, 1627),t but on the throne at 
Agrah the year 1037 H., is inscribed. 

The accession of Muhammad Shkh, son of Jahan Shdh, son 
of Bahddur Shdh was on the 15 Zu'l Qu'dah, a Monday, in the 
year 1131 H., (September 29th, 1719), but in his farmdns he 
reckons from the deposition of Farrukhsiyar, which took place 
on the 9th Rabi' II, a Wednesday, in the 1131 H., (March 1st, 
1719). 

[Here some break in the manuscript occurs.] 

Up to the month of Sha'bAn 1233 H., (June 1818) his seal 
was used by his brother BAlii RAo, Sendhiyah. 

♦ This is wrong. It ought to be ac Jamada II, 1014 H., (October 24th, 
1605.) Mr. Beveridge points out to me that Elliot,--Douson, **Mahomedan 
Historians," VI, 284, has erroneously read hashtam for distam, Akbar not 
having died until the 13th Jamada II. 

f Should be apparently 8 Jamada II, 1037, 

Wm. IRVINE. 
London, 

{To he eontinued,) 
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" / am no more than man ; when I order you anything 
respecting religion^ receive it ; and when I order you any- 
thing about the affairs of the worlds then I am nothing more 
than man^ 

(Sayings of Mohamed). 



IN the annals of Arabia, nay, in the history of the world ^ 
there shines no nobler figure — grand, austere, yet 
simple — than that of the Prophet of Islam. Born at a 
time when Arabia was steeped in profligacy, when religion 
was merely a matter of fashion, when innumerable gods 
superintended the every day actions of man ; orphaned 
and bereft of the loving care of a father and the tender 
influence of a mother at the age of six ; brought up in the 
house of an uncle comparatively less affluent than his 
ancestors ; the sensitive boy with dark, glowing eyesj deep 
and thoughtful grew. 

Always thinking, always hoping, always trying to 
penetrate the mysteries of the unseen, the young philo- 
sopher with no education but that of nature trained and 
developed his intellectual capabilities. Though unlettered 
and imcultured, he derived instruction from every object 
in nature, even from the meanest, and felt — as Mr. Amir 
Ali puts it that — 

*♦ There \% a tongue in every leaf, 

" A voice in every rill ; 

•* A voice that ppeakth everywhere, 
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*' In flood and fair, through earth and air, 
** A voice that is never still." 

Thus from a gentle child the would-be Prophet o£ 
Islam, grew into a noble youth : now standinj? before the 
desert admiring the awful austerity of nature, then 
stretched on the sand lost in profound meditation. "Could 
the idols of Kaaba make a heaven so azure, an atmosphere 
so ethereal, a sun so majestic I " "No'* would arise the 
answer from his inmost heart. 

When Mohamed was twenty-five years of age his 
honesty and integrity secured for him the post of an 
escort to a rich cousin ravelling from Mecca to Syria. 
His geniality, his affability, his coscientiousness in dis- 
charging his duties, produced a good impression on the 
mind of Khadija and a marriage was contracted between 
them. Despite the disparity in age, their marriage state 
was sweet and happy. The reliance of Khadija and the 
affection of Mohamed light up this part of the life of 
the Prophet — a part which he afterwards termed as one of 
the happiest he ever spent. The long hoped-for, the long 
cherished time to give himself up completely to spiritual 
contemplation had now come. 

A few years after we find him lying with his face 
buried in his hands in a cave in Mount Hara. The sun 
is shining warmer and brighter than ever it shone before ; 
every winged inhabitant of the sky has sought a resting 
place, every quadruped has betaken himself to his lair. 
Gradually the sun begins to set, diffusing the west with 
a rosy blush. The shades of night slowly descend from 
aerial heights above till the scene is completely enveloped 
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in darkness. It is night. The solitary recluse of Hara 
is still absorbed in profound meditation. It is a signi- 
ficant night, the Lailat-ul-Qadr — deep, rich and sober, 
steeped in the eflfulgence of a mild moon. Suddenly a 
noise booms into the thinker's ears. He gives a start 
and raises his soft eyes in fear towards the heavens. 
He hears a voice — a terrible voice which shakes the 
mountain from its very base. The earth quakes, the trees 
bend. The voice comes again — awful^ and terrible. 
" Say," commands the Voice. 

** What shall I say V asks Mohamed. 

** Recite ! in the name of the Lord, Who created, 

'* Created man from blood, 

** Recite ! for thy Lord is the Bountifullest, 

" Who taught the Pen, 

" Taught man what he knew not. " 

(Quran, XCVII, Lane-poole,) 
Thus comes the answer. Mohamed falls in a trance. 
His ears seem to be filled with the words : " Thou art the 
Prophet of God, thou art the Apostle of God.'* 

When Mohamed awoke he rushed homewards. A 
sudden tremar seized his limbs, he could not utter a 
single word, his tongue clove to the roof of his mouth, his 
heart seemed to fail him. He wrapped himself up closely 
in his mantle. And then his face turned into red and a 
sura (addressing him as the wrapped up one) was revealed 
to him. "What is it ? What has happened to thee ? 
Hast thou witnessed anything strange ?'* His wife put 
him such like que&tions. And the Teacher wept and nar- 
rated what had happened to him. Khadija listened 
attentively and when he had concluded, exclaimed : 
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" Rejoice I Rejoice ! 0, my husband I Thou art the 
chosen one of God : and let us offer to Him our gratitude." 
And both husband and wife offered their prayers to the 
Almighty, and there came peace. 

And now a new life was in store for the Prophet — ^a 
life of bitter persecution. He and his disciples returned 
good for the evil perpetrated by the Koreish against 
them. In the beginning the Prophet preached his religion 
secretly. His earliest converts were KhacMja, his beloved 
wife and 'Ali his faithful cousin and affectionate son-in- 
law. Abu Bakr (the truthful ^, famous for his gentle 
disposition and sweet simplicity, for his piety and honesty, 
was the next convert. But a more important convert 
was Omar, "the Simon Peter of Islam," staunchest up- 
holder of justice. The story of Omar's conversion is 
interesting. Annoyed at the success of Mohamed's reli- 
gion, Omar one day rushed out of his house with a naked 
Damascus in his hand to kill the Prophet. A riian asked 
him where he was going to. " To kill this Mohamed,*' 
replied Omar. " Why not look to your own family, Son 
of Khatab ? Thy brother-m-law and sister have both 
accepted the doctrines of the Islamic faith.^' On hearing 
this Omar made for the house of his sister. He dis- 
covered her and her husband in a secluded part of the 
house reciting a. sura of the Quran. Omar wanted to 
rush at them and kill them, but the beauty of the mra 
checked him and he stopped to hear the verses. The 
verses produced such an impression, on the mind of the 
then infidel Omar that he ran to the Prophet and 
exclaimed, " Master, take me in thy fold." 
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The Prophet now began tx) preach with increused 
enthusiasm and many were the converts he made. The 
Koreish tried to check Mohamed in every conceivable way. 
They abused him, they persecuted him but he would not 
yield. They beseiged the Prophet and his followers and 
but for the withdrawal of some six of the Koreish leaders, 
they would have been starved to death. They began 
perpetrating all sorts of cruelties on the followers of Islam 
but not one recartted, Beldl, the first muezzin of Islam 
was placed under the scorching rays of the sun and a 
huge stone was put on his bosom by his torturers. Even 
then he would not recant. In his agonies he called out 
**Ahad, Ahad/' (One God, One God) much to the dis- 
appointment of the infidels. Seeing this Abu Bakr bought 
him and set him free. 

Years rolled on and the brotherhood of Islam grew 
from day to day. People from all parts of the peninsula 
came to the pilgrimage at Kaaba and carried with 
them wonderful tales about a magician who was revolu- 
tionising the city of Mecca. Pilgrims from the rival and 
neighbouring city of Yathrib saw this wonderful man and 
on their return to their native city narrated stories of his 
supernatural powers. Some of them were converted that 
year. Next year they came and invited the Prophet to 
their city. In the mean time the wily persecutors had made 
Mecca rather hot for the prophet and his followers, so 
the timely invitation of the people of Yathrib was accepted 
and a move was made to that city, since known as 
Madmatun-Nabi (city of the Prophet). The Mohamedan 
era dates from the year of the Prophet's departure {hij^ 
rat) to Medina (15th of July A. C. 622). 
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Mohamed engaged in two very important battles. In 
the first, that of Badr, he returned glorious. " What the 
battle of the Mulvian Bridge was to Christianity, the battle 
of Badr was to Islam. '* In the second battle the Prophet 
was himself wounded and had to suffer def oat at the hands 
of the idolatrous Koreish owing to the disobedience of 
some raw troops. A treaty was, however, signed which 
allowed the Prophet to go to Kaaba for pilgrimage, with 
over 70,000 of his followers. The Prophet went to the 
pilgrimage and after performing for three days the various 
rites connected with the haj they returned to their adopt- 
ed city from the homeland of their sires. 

The Meccans, to annoy the small colony of Moslems, 
ravaged their territories. This incensed the followers of 
Islam and they marched with a large force to Mecca and 
captured it. The whole city surrendered and the Pro- 
phet riding on his favourite white camel, Kaswa, and 
followed by a large number of swarthy Arabs with their 
swords flashing in the day-light, entered the city of his 
bitterest persecution. "In all the annals of conquest 
there is no triumphal entry like this." Some Christian 
writers have given currency to the malicious story that 
the Meccans on this occasion were ruthlessly butchered at 
the command of Mohamed. I take the liberty of quoting 
the remarks of an eloquent but unprejudiced writer on 
this point. 

" Now was the time for the Prophet to show his blood, 
thirsty nature. His old persecutors are at his feet. Will 
he not trample on them, torture them, revenge himself 
after his pwn cruel manner ? Now the man will come 
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forward in his true colours. We may prepare our horror 

and cry shame before hand But what 

is this ? Is there no blood in the streets ? Where are 
the bodies of the thousands that have been butchered 1 
Facts are hard things ; and it is a fact that the day of 
Mohamed's greatest triumph over his enemies was also the 
day of his grandest victory over himself. He freely 
forgave the Koreish all the years of sorrow and cruel 
scorn they had inflicted on him, and he gave an amnesty 
to the whole population of Mecca — the city of his 
bitterest enemies." 

Mohamed went back after the conquest to the city 
of the Ansdrs, and only once again did he come to Mecca 
for his pilgrimage. This was the year before his death 
and is known as the Farewell Pilgrimage. On this occa- 
sion he collected together all the Moslems and delivered 
the " Islamic Sermon of the Mount." — " Be kind to your 
wives/' said he, " and clothe your slaves in the fashion 
ye wear them, and feed them likewise and if they offend 
ye, set them free, for if ye say aught unto them in anger 
that will be counted as a sin hereafter. Follow your God 
the One God, He begetteth not, neither is He begotten, 
and there is not one like unto Him. Be righteous, be 
pious and be good." Then the Prophet exclaimed, 
" Lord, I have done my duty," and the congregation 
shouted, " Yea, Mohamed, thou hast." 

In the year 632 of the Christian era, Arabia's brightest 
lamp was extinguished. A few days before the end, the 
Prophet, though bent with old age and tottering with 
infirmity, came to the mosque he had built with his own 
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hands, and with a loud voice — the same m^estic and 
thrillingly sweet voice which had so often melted the 
heai't of the heathen and turned it towards a sublime 
and a sweeter religion — exclaimed, says Abul Feda, as 
follows : — 

" If there is any man whom I have unjustly scourged 
I submit my own back to the lash of retaliation. Have I 
aspersed the reputation of a Mussalman ? let him pro- 
claim my faults in the face of the congregation. Has 
anyone been despoiled of his goods ? the little that I 
possess shall compensate for the principal and the interest 
of the debt." "Yes," replied one, "I am entitled to three 
drachmas of silver." The Prophet gave him what he 
wanted and thanking him said, "Friend, it is better to 
blush in this world, than in the next. God has given man- 
kind the choice of one happiness either in this one or in that 
which is to come. I prefer eternal to temporal felicity." 
There was something so pathetic in his tone, something 
so far off in his eyes, that the people knew that the end 
was near, and the more they thought of it the more un- 
controlled were their tears. The Prophet bade them not 
to cry and asked them to be gentle, honest and forgiving. 
Some days after his last appearance in the mosque, he is 
seen lying with his head on the lap of Ayesha muttering 
* scarce audible whispers' of pardon, paradise, and compa- 
nionship on high. Looking heavenwards, praying silently 
for his people, his large soft eyes bedewed with tears, 
his hands clasped in a devotional attitude, the Prophet 
raised himself. The world swam before his eye& and hia 
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head fell bjpck listlessly : the soul had been set free from 
its material prison and had gained access to the presence 
of the Almighty. 

Such, briefly, is the story of the man who is the 
greatest in history, and whose purity, whose forbearance, 
whose gentleness, whose charity, have to-day a moralising 
influence on the life and character of more than one fifth 
of entire humanity. The blessing and peace of God be 
with him I 



H. S. SUHRAWARDY. 
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{Continued from Vol. 11. No. 4.) 

N Aristotelian metaphyBics the conception of entity is 
of three kinds : Wajeb (necessary) as God, Mumkin 
(possible) as the whole creation, and Mumtani (im- 
possible) i.e., the idea or thought whose coming into exis- 
tence is totally impossible, as for instance a partner of God, 
In other words, the necessary entity is that which when 
considered independently or without reference to any- 
thing else, does not seem capable of being annihilated, its 
existence being absolutely and inseparably necessary. 
The possible entity is that which when considered in- 
dependently is capable of obtaining existence, but its exis- 
tence or non-existence is not inseparably necessary ; conse- 
quently it can not come into existence, unless its existence 
is necessitated either by the necessary entity or one whose 
existence has already been necessitated by the necessary 
entity or the first cause. The impossible entity or the 
necessary non-entity is the idea which, when considered 
independently, does not seem capable of coming into exis- 
tence at all, its non-existence being inseparably necessary. 

The possible entities are of two kinds ; Jawhar (sub- 
stance) and '^Arz (mode). Every existing possible en- 
tity is composed of two such things, one of which holds 
a particular relation to the other merging into it. The 
merging one is called Bawl (the merging one) and that 
which allows the other to be merged is called Mahall 
(the place of merging). It is indispensibly necessary that 
one of them must depend upon the other in some respects, 
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otherwise the merging will necessarily become impossible. 
Now, if the Mahall be dependent upon the Bawl the 
Mahall is called Hayula and the Rawlj Surat (form) ; and, 
if conversely, the Mahall is named Mouzu (the preserved 
thing) and the Hawl^ Arz^ (mode). In short if the 
dependance be from both the side, they are called Hayula 
and Surat^ and if only from the side of the Hnwl the 
Eawl is called '^Arz and the Mahall^ Mouzu. Jawhar is 
therefore, that essence which, when found in external 
existence, does not exist merging into a Mouzu, From 
this definition it is clear that the existence of the verified 
thing must be an additional quality besides its essence. 
Hence, the necessary entity does not come within its pro- 
vince, since its existence is not an additional quality 
besides its essence. That the imaginary pictures of Jaw- 
hars (substances) come within it, since although those 
pictures while in imagination exist merging into the Mouzu 
i.e., the memory, the above defination verifies the fact 
of their not being found lying in the Mouztl^ when in 
external existence. This is according to the opinion of 
those who hold that what exists in memory, is the essence 
of the thing, quite similar to what exists in nature in all 
its connotations, the difference being only in existence and 
external circumstances. On the other hand according to • 
those who are of opinion that whatever exists in memory 
is nothing but the shadow of the thing in nature and 
different from it in its essence. These imaginary pictures 
are nothing but ^Arzes (mode) existing in memory, in its 
natural form like all other modes ; ^Arz is therefore, that 
thing which when found in external existence, exists 
merging into a Mouzu. 
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Jawhar is divided into five classes : — (1) Hayula or 
matter (when the Jawhar is mahall) (iJ) Surat or 
form (when it is Hall)^ (3) Jism or body (when the Hall 
and mahall are compounded together), (4) Nafs or soul 
(when it performs the functions of moving and controlling 
a body), (5) Aql or logos (when its relation with the body 
be not one of control and movement but that of influence 
and ''effection"). 

'Arz is divided into nine classes which together with 
Jawhar^ makes up the ten categories or the highest genera, 
which according to Aristotle include all possible beings. 
They are Jawhar (substance), kamm (quantity), Kaif 
(quality), Ain (where) Mata (when), Izafut (relation), 
Milk (possession or manner), Waza^ (position), FiH 
(action), and InjVl (feasibility or passion). 

Aristotle holds that there are four kinds of causes 
namely, the active case, the material cause, the formal 
cause and the final cause, which jointly act as a perfect 
cause necessary for the production of a phemomenon, and 
that if the active cause be simple or an abstract one, 
without any attribute apart from itself the production of 
more than a single effect from it will be impossible. 
Hencfe he asserts that from the First Cause (God), which 
is simple and One in all respects, only one phenomenon 
namely, the first Logos or intelligence was produced which 
being of twofold cl)aracter with reference to itself and 
its cause, produced the jirst heaven and the second logos. 
Similarly the second logos produced the second heaven 
and the third logos and so on, till at last the ninth logos 
produced the ninth heaven and the tenth logos whic' 
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ultimatel}^ produced the whole universe governed by it. 
Aristotle is also of opinion that neither a 'perfect cause 
can exist without its effect nor are the effects found to 
exist without their perfect cause or causes Le.^ that the 
perfect cause and its effect are co-existing. Conse- 
quently he regarded the universe to be eternal and 
co-existing with God, He also holds the duration of the 
revolutions of the heavens to be everlasting and denies the 
splitting and re-uniting of the heavenly firmaments. 
These theories are refuted by the Mutakallemin or 
Rationalists, as will be discussed below. 

In polemical metaphysics, the views of the Polemics 
or the Rationalists, are quite contrary to the Aristotelian 
doctrines. They hold body as being composed of atoms 
indivisible in the three-fold capacity of practice, imagina- 
tion and supposition. They strongly refute the doctrines 
of Hayula (matter i and Surat (form), of logii or in. 
telligences, souls (whether of heavens or of men) denuded 
of matter, and prove that the universe is a newly created 
thing whose Creator is one, eternal, everlasting, omnipotent 
and omniscient God who is neither 'Arz (mode), nor body, 
nor Jawhar (substance) nor related to a form or shape, 
figure or image, nor limited nor numbered, nor divisible, 
nor compounded, finite, nor confined to any place or 
thing, nor connected with time and space, who does 
neither resemble any thing nor there is anything beyond 
His knowledge and power, who does not depend for His 
existence upon anything besides Himself, and who is the 
first Efficient Agent, capable of producing desired effects 
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rather than the mere first cause, and is prior to the 
production of effects and, therefore, not co-existing with 
the universe* 

There are two other sects namely ^Ash'arites and 
Mu'tazalites who hold different views regarding the 
question of the Divine attributes. The Mu'tazalites con- 
sider the attributes of God to be the same as Himself while 
the ^Ash'arites suppose them to be real and independent 
entities, capable of being conceived apart from the Self 
of the Deity. The argument of the former against the 
latter is that the consideration of his attributes as real 
entities apart from Himself, leads us to the doctrine of 
the multiplicity of the eternal beings (quite contrary to 
the doctrine of the unity of God), since His attributes 
must also be eternal and everlasting, co-existing with 
Himself, The Rationalists do neither consider them to 
be the same as Himself nor different from it 

There is also a great controversy between them as 
to the question of human action. The Mu'tazalites regard 
man as the sole agent or the creater of his voluntary 
actions whether good or bad, and therefore, liable to meet 
with proper retribution, while the Ash'arites say that none 
but God is the creator of them and man is nothing but 
a mere puppet in the hand of that very absolute monarch 
who needs no consideration of his actions for a retribution. 
The argument of the latter in support of the statement 
is that the doer of an evil deed can neither help doing it 
or not. In the latter case, his action will be one out of 
compulsion and not out oi free will. In the former case, 
his action will either depend upon any cause or not. If 
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it will not depend upon any cause, it will be one of mere 
chance or accident which will have no concern with good* 
ness or badness, and if it wiU depend upon any cause it 
will again be one out of compulsion, since the effect will 
necessarily follow upon its cause, as soon as it will come 
into existence and the cause will not lie in his power ; 
otherwise the very argument will similarly be continued 
as to the very power whether it lies in his power or not. 
This will end either in concatenation or in compulsion. 
The former being impossible, the latter proves his action 
to be one out of compulsion. 

The Rationalists strongly refute the above theory by 
the doctrine of the concurrence of Divine agency with 
human action. The free will of man chooses the action 
and the Divine agency creates it. The act of creating 
being always natural with God, retribution of the action 
for its being good or bad turns to the man who 
chooses it and who always holds himself responsible for 
a good selection. As for the above arguments of the 
Ash'arites, the Rationalists deny the process of concatena- 
tion with regard to this infinite chain of imaginary powers, 
because the power of the power is really nothing save the 
very first power also, it is not always the case that 
whenever the cause will come into existence, its effect 
,will necessarily follow it without any interval or delay, 
for in the case of a non-eternal object, it may not come 
into existence even after the existence of its eternal cause, 
the existence of it being dependent upon some other non- 
eternal object such as fixed time or something neither 
existing nor non-existing, such as causing to exist which 
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together with the eternal cause make up the perfect one 
sufficient to bring it into existence. The existence of 
that something may or may not be necessary, the agent 
being an efficient one produces the desired effect or causes 
it to exist at pleasure. 

The mystical metaphysicians are of opinion that there 
is nothing actual except one, indestructible and ever- 
lasting, absolute, abatracted, existing Deity who is neither 
particular nor universal, neither singular nor compre- 
hensive of necessary and possible entities as the Peripate- 
tics suppose. They regard the whole Universe as a 
diversity of Divine reflection, a manifestation of Divine 
existence and an appearance of Divine will, because in 
their estimation, there is nothing besides God which 
actually exists, the apparent existence of every thing 
else being but a mere delusion. According to their views 
the self of the Deity has three stages which they call 
Tanazzulat or stages of descension. The first stage is 
called Ghaib'ul'Ghaib or the veil of veil in which God 
was latent in Himself and the whole Universe was hidden 
under the veil of Himself. The second stage is called 
Al-Ghaib-us-Sani or the second veil in which His attri- 
bute of omnipotence necessitated the manifestation of all 
that was hidden under the veil of Himself, in the 
Divine knowledge. The third stage is named Tafriqa 
or the state of separation in which the mysterious 
treasures of His separate and distinct existence obtained 
a high development. 
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' Advancement in Theoretical Philosophy. ' 

In physics, besides the assertion of the general pro- 
perties of bodies, and the divisibility, indestructibility 
and impenetrability of matter, the Mahomedan physicists, 
dealt at length on the nature of space, the impossibility 
of its being void, the different kinds of motion, nature 
and properties of heavenly bodies, the formation of 
clouds, dew, hail, rainbow, thunder, lightning and the 
meteors. The Arabs are said to have invented the mariner's 
compass for making voyages to the farthest parts of the 
ocean. Hassan-bin-Haisem (Haithem) commonly known 
in Europe as Al-Hazen and highly distinguished for his 
discovery of atmospheric refraction, was a notable optician 
and astronomer who flourished about^the end of the 
eleventh century in Egypt where he cliiefly resided and 
died in the year 1038 ; his birth place was Spain. 
He was noted for his works on optics. He made many 
discoveries as to the weight of the air, the theory of the 
balance, gravity and capillary attraction, the principles 
of hydrostatics and the hydrometer. He was the first 
discoverer of the emission theory of light and corrected 
the misconceptions of the Greek opticians as to the nature 
of vision, explaining clearly that the rays of light do 
not issue forth from the eye and impinge on externaL 
objects but, on the contrary, the rays issue forth from 
the objects and then come to the eye. This explanation 
was. not merely by means of theoretical dialectic argu" 
ments but by the very subtle principles of anatomical 
and geometrical sciences. 
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All Abbas Rdzi and Abb^itdr wrote several books on 
botany ; Alberuni wrote on gems, and Abu Osman on 
zoology. 

Mesua or Yahyd-ibn Masawaih, born in 243 A.H., 
invented various kinds of healing drugs and Honein-ibn 
Ishdqu el 'Ibddi (born in 873) or Jaannitius, commented 
on various treatises of Hippocrates and Gralen, most of 
those commentaries were afterwards translated into Latin, 
which flourished during the middle ages in Europe. 
Another distinguished doctor was Rhazes (Abu Bakr 
Muhammed Ibn Zakariya-el-Razi, born in 313 A.H., at 
Rdy in the province of Dailam in Persia) who practised 
medicine at Bagdad with great distinction. He was the 
first man among the Mahomedan doctors who treated 
medicine in a very comprehensive manner, surpassing 
even Galen in his comprehensive style, though a very 
small number of his works are now extant. Rhazes was 
said to be the first of those who described small-pox and 
measles with great accuracy. Hdly i.e. 'Ali-ibn-el 'Abbas 
(bom in 994), a native of Persia, composed a medical 
treatise known as the ' Royal Book ' which was considered 
as the standard authority among the Arabs till the advent 
of Avicenna and was several times translated into Latin 
and printed. Another fcimous work of Mesua, the 
younger, of Damascus, named De Simplicibus, was 
regarded as a standard authority on Materia Medica for 
centuries, and at the end of the 15th century or later, it 
went through 26 editions and was used in the formation of 
the first London Pharmacopoeia, published by the School 
of Physicians during the reign of James L Another dis- 
tinguished Arab physician of the 10th or. 11th century 
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who attained an eminent position in the list of Arabian 
classical writers, was Abul Kasim or Abul K^sis of 
Elzahra near Cordova in Spain, whose chief work Altasrif^ a 
medical encyclopaedia, was principally esteemed for its 
section on surgery which in the 12 th century or later, 
was translated into Latin and regarded for centuries as a 
standard, though not the standard, authority on that 
subject, throughout the continent of Europe. Towards 
the end of the 10th century when Avicenna or Abu 
Ali-el-Hossain ibn 'Abdullah ibn Sina was born at 
Afshena in Bokhara, the fame and dignity of Abul Casis 
began soon to be eclipsed. The great work of Avicenna 
which caused his name to be deservedly remembered for 
ever, was his celebrated " Canon" {Qanun)^ an encyclo- 
paedia of medicine and surgery, based upon the doctrines 
of the ancient Greek physicians and the earliest Arabian 
doctors. His ' Canon ' consists of five books ; the first 
and second ef which deal with physiology, patholoji:y, 
and hygiene, the third stod fourth treat of the ways and 
methods of healing diseases and the fifth gives the descrip- 
tions of the compositions and preparations of remedies. 
The four causes of the peripatetic system, namely the 
active cause, the material cause, the formal cause 
and the final cause, have been introduced into his 
medical theory. The name of Avenzoar or Abu 
Marcon i.e.^ Abu Merwan, 'Abdul Malik ibn-Zohr 
(1113 to 1162) a native of Seville, the seat of the Caliphs 
also stands rediarkable in the list of the Arabian doctors. 
He was said to belong to the Hispano-Moorish School 
which was both philosophically and medically antagonistic 
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to the school of Avicenna. His famous work Al-teysir 
fFacilitatio j casts a shadow of his practical experience 
and eclipses the writings of even Avicenna in respect of 
personal observation. This book was translated into 
Latin and printed at times. Averroes of Cordova, a 
friend and pupil of Abenzoar and distinguished for his 
writing on Philosophy, was also an jiuthor of several 
books on medicine which were ultimately translated 
into Latin. Among the Arabians writer Rabbi Maimonitese 
or Musa bin-i-Ma'mun, bom at Cordova in 1135 A.D., was 
also a great master of medicine whose works are chiefly 
found to exist in the original Arabic or in Hebrew 
versions. He was a Jew but afterwards turned Mahome- 
dan and emigrated to Egypt where he became a physician 
to the celebrated Sultan Salahuddin. Avenoes wrote a 
very valuable work called *' KulUyat " which was translated 
into Latin by Gerardus Cremonesis at Toledo Abu Bakr 
Razi wrote about a hundred works on medicine, one of 
which was said to consist of 30 volumes, Abu Musa 
Jdfar, commonly called Geber, was the founder of 
modern chemistry. The Arabs founded numerous dispen- 
saries called Ddrus shafa and patients' houses called 
Maristans^ an abbreviation of BimaristanSy and established 
several chemical pharmacies. 

The Arabs raised horticulture into a science, and 
regular gardens were built in Bagdad or other towns for 
the study of botany and herbalogy. They showed their 
wonderful skill and advancement in this science by the 
development of the resources of their country, due to 
their thorough acquaintance with the nature of the soil, 
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the adaptibility of the crops, the application of the 
different kinds of manure. They turned the most barren 
tracts of land into fertile ones, blooming into luxuriance. 
The Spaniards are not in a less degree indebted to the 
Arabs for the introduction of various species of plants 
and trees whose delicious fruits have now become alto- 
gether indigenous to their country and increased the 
value of their soil* 

Bawsal. ABDUL LATIF. 

(To he continued^) 
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The Origin and DeTelopment of 
Muslim Isavv^. 

(Continued from our last Number.) 



JUST as the new empire managed to fashion, with surprising 
rapidity, its political constitution, so did it set up its system 
ot laws. The Arabs were the only people of the early middle 
ages who, in the development and scientific treatment of legal 
principles, achieved results which approached in their magnificent 
splendour those of the Romans — the law-givers of the world, — and 
who in legal matters dealt with a considerable portion of those 
alleged divine revelations which Mohammed delivered in moments 
of poetic ecstasy or in the varying moods of his eventful 
raphsodical career. But these revelations are for the most part 
without internal connection or cohesion. In the opinion of the 
faithful the highest and the most incontestable source of judicial 
decisio^s were the ordinances contained in the holy book. The 
first and the most sacred fountains of the laws of the Muslim 
State was accordingly the Quran. But, when out of the pat- 
riarchal conditions of the early times grew a mighty empire the 
necessity was keenly felt for judicial formulas and judicial rules 
adapted to the new conditions of life. Expelled and persecuted 
in his native town, Mohammed had chosen as his [permanent 
residence Medina, the small north Arabian town which to him, 
as a poor fugitive, accorded a friendly reception. Here in his 
happier days he ruled not merely as a prophet, or as hisi followers 
called him the messenger of God but he exercised all the duties 
and powers of an absolute temporal sovereign. As in the Biblical 
times so also in this case the office of a judge was combined with 
that of the ruler. The decisions he pronounced as such served 
as undoubted precedents and fill up those numerous gaps 
which are to be found in the Quran from a legislative point of 
view. Not only the decisions he gave as judge but his entire 
public and private life served as a standard to the faithful to 

G 
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industriously conform and live tip to. Even the very silenoe of 
the law-giver (5oiu<), his tacit approval in certain cases (7akrir) 
were carefully remembered and regarded as a rule of conduct to 
pious Muslims for similar occasions.* Thus the life of the 

• The following extract drawn from Moulvi Yusufs masterly review of 
the Law of ITtfg/" will considerably explain and elucidate this subject. On 
p. 231. n. he says : A tradition may be Haditk'i qauli. that is an account of- 
something which the prophet said; or Hadith- -Faxii, a record of something 
which he did ; or Hadith-i-Taqriri, a statement of some act performed by 
other persons in his presence which he did not forbid. Traditions may be 
classified under five general heads : — 

First : — Hadis-i-Mutawatir^ that is, ** an undoubted tradition," the 
Ifftdd, or chain of narrators, which is perfect, and in which chain each 
narrator possessed all the necessary qualifications for his office. Some 
authorities say there are only a fevv of these traditions extant, but most 
allow that the following is one :— 

"There are no good works except with intention/' for example, a man 
may fast, but, unless he has the intention of fasting firmly in his mind, he 
gains no spiritual reward by so doing. 

Second : — Hadis-i-Ahad. The authority of this class is theoretically 
somewhat less than that of the first, but practically it is the same. 

This class is again sub-divided into two : — 

(i\ HadiS'i-Sahih, or a genuine tradition. — It is not necessary to go 
into the sub-divisions of this sub-division. A tradition is Sahih if the 
narrators have been men of pious lives, abstemious in their habits, 
endowed with a good memory, free from blemish, and persons who lived 
at peace with their neighbours. The following also are :^ahih though 
their importance as authorities varies. I arrange them in the order of 
their value. Sahih traditions are those which are found in the collections 
made by Bukhari and Muslim, or in the collection of either of the above, 
though not in both ; or if not mentioned by either of these famous collec- 
tors, if it has been retained in accordance with their canons for the 
rejection or retention ot traditions; or lastly, if retained in accordance 
with the rules of any other approved coilectore. For each of these classes 
there is a distinct name. 

(2). HadiS'i' Hasan, — The narrators of this class are not of such good 
authority as those of the former with regard to one or two qualities ; but 
these traditions should be received as of equal authority as regards any 
practical use. It is merely |as a matter of classification that they rank 
second. 

In addition to these names, there are a number of other technical term» 
which have regard to the personal character of the narrators, the Isndd^ 
and other points. A few may be mentioned. 

(i). HadiS'i-Z'*aif, or a weak tradition. — The narrators of it have been 
persons whoso characters were not above reproach, whose memories were 
bad, or who, worse still, were addicted to *' bid'alt'* innovation, a habit 
now, as then, a crime in the eyes of all true Muslims. All agree that a 
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prophet, his discourses and utterances, his actions, his silent 
approval and even his passive conduct constituted, next to the 
Quran, the second most important source of law of the young 
Muslim Arabian empire. With the written law offered in the 
Quran, as the direct written divine revelation, there was, accord- 
ingly, adde(f a further supplementary so.urce of law, orally 
handed down ; oiz.^ the tradition of the decisions of the prophet, 
his discourses and actions, his approval, or disapproval, or in- 
difEerence in certain cases. The entire body of these traditions 
is called Sunnah ; while every individual tradition is called 
Hadith, After the death of the prophet his successors exercised 
judicial functions during the entire period we have described as 
the patriarchal, and in cases where the Quran and the Sunnah 
left them unassisted, they sought to decide, in a manner, they 
supposed the prophet would have done in similar cases.f In 
most instances, indeed, they might have hit upon the ri^iht 
decision ; for the first four caliphs were the nearest kinsmen and 
most trusted followers of Mohammed and by their life-long 
connection with him had acquired a most intimate knowledge 
pf all his ideas and mode of thinking as well as his views regard- 
ing the manifold conditions of life. Next to these trusted 

"weak tradition'' has little force; but few rival theologians agree as to 
which are, and which are not, " weak traditions." 

(2). Hadis-i- Hudilaq, or 3i tradition in the Isndd of which there is 
some break. — If it begins with a Tddi, ("one in the generation after that of 
the companions), it is called '* Mursal*' the one link in the chain, the 
companion, being wanting. If the first link in the chain of narrators begins 
in a generation still later, it has another name, and so on 

(3). Traditions which have vaiious names, according as the narrator 
concealed the name of his Imam, or when different narrators disagree or 
when the narrator has mixed some of his own words with the tradition, 
or has been proved to be a liar, an evil-liver, or mistaken ; but into mi 
account of these it is not necessary to enter, for no tradition of this class 
would be considered as of itself sufficient ground on which to base any 
important doctrine. 

It is the universally accepted rule, that no authentic tradition can be 
contrary to the Quran. — Tr. 

f The traditions of the decisions of the first caliphs are calfed 'Alar, 
They are reckoned as a source of law. 
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followers who assisted in the conduct of the Arab community, 
grown in a few years into a world empire, was a considerable 
number of the most influential and zealous supporters of Islam, 
who as disciples of the prophet, had the monopoly of furnishing 
precedents in diflScult cases drawn from the history of the 
life of their master. 

With the authority and sanction of their names many new 
structures were raised by the faithful community, on the edifice 
of the Sunnahy which soon grew into gigantic proportions and 
vastly contributed to the history of the prophet's life. Even the 
wives of the prophet, enjoying the highest reputation after his 
death were often questioned, as ' mothers of the faithful,' about rhe 
details of the life of their immortal lord and thus contributed, in 
a rich measure, their mite to the Sunnah. Also the less dis- 
tinguished companions, by whom were understood those who 
had only once come into contact with the prophet-— of such there 
were many thousands — related their experience of the prophet 
^nd endlessly multiplied the number of Hadith — then in circula- 
tion. We should not forget that directly after the death of the 
prophet his personality was hedged round with sacred legends, 
and every Muslim who had lived with him for longer or shorter 
period cast Bis share to the superstitious veneration. The 
conquest of the first ten years had dispersed the followers of 
Islam to most remote and distant lands ; some favoured by the 
fortunes of war had become enormously rich ; others served 
in the army. Persia, Babylon, Syria, Egypt, and Africa, each 
had its contingent of the companions of the prophet and as such 
they enjoyed— the more their lives were thinned— the greater 
esteem and regard. Every one sought to collect a greater or 
smaller number of collections of the prophet which he treasured 
as the most valuable asset and handed them dawn to his younger 
brethren in the faith who listened to them with fond delight, and 
in their turn impressed them on others with pious zeal. When 
the last of those men died who could Ij^^ast of having seen or 
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heard Mohammed (about the year 100 A. H., 718 A. D.,) there 
stepped into their places a still more numerous class of those 
who had mixed with one or more of the companions of the 
prophet and had learnt traditions from them. This class received 
the name of ' Tahi ' (successor) who succeeded in swelling still 
more profusely the existing store of traditions. Thus when the 
Quran failed to offer a basis for a judicial decision, wlien 
the conduct of the first caliphs and their companions {Star) 
failed to provi<ie a precedent, the Sunnah created embrassment, 
by its improved luxuriance, rather than from any scarcity of 
examples. 

2. The Colleetion of Tradition. 

The account of the sayings and actions of the prophet were 
partly handed down orally and partly in writing. Only gradu- 
ally was it systematised. In the earliest times traditions were 
chiefly transmitted orally and stored in memory. The opinion 
then prevailed that writing was only to be used in multiplying 
copies of the Quran, in drawing up business letters or documents. 
Various sayings of the companions ef the prophet were related 
prohibiting the use of writing for the purpose of systematically 
recording traditions. Specially important texts, however, which, 
on account of their length could not be correctly remembered, 
were early set down to writing. The Khatib^Baghdadi preserves 
a tradition where an eye-witness relates the following : — I saw 
AH on tbe pulpit and he spoke : " I have no other book to lay 
before you except the Quran, and this roll of paper," which was 
fastened to his scabbard with an iron ring and contained laws 
regarding the poor-tax, the scale of composition of money payable 
in cases of murder or mutilation and the offences generally.* 
It is obivious from this passage that alongside of the Quran, 
some important laws on account either of the length of the text 

• Sprenger off the origin and progress of writing down historical facts 
p. i6, in the Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal 1856, Cf. Bokhari in 
the Kitab-ul'Itisam HI kitab-ul- Sunnah. 3846. 
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or their contents, were not trusted to memory alone, but were 
set down to writing. These were rules affecting the poor-tax 
and criminal justice which in those days of only too frequent 
murder and mutilations were of special importance and were 
finally settled by Omar, probably on the basis of the old Arabian 
customary laws. The eldest documentary remains of the Arabic 
literature, next to the Quran, are the scriptural passages of the 
Sunnah. The transmission of traditions, set in short anecdote 
forms, was generally left to memory, though early, indeed, they 
came to the help of memory by setting isolated traditions to 
writing. This took place, however, in the shape of loose sheets. 
In those times they never thought of a collection of these so as 
to form a book. Many learned men specially scrupulous wrote 
down their collected traditions, but as soon as they had committed 
them to mejgory they destroyed their collection. In this manner 
perished life-long collection of traditions, industriously gathered. 
Individuals particulary anxious for the display of pious pedantry, 
even went the length of making a will for the burial of this 
collected and recorded traditions after the death, which practice 
continued till the third century of the A. H. But less fanatical 
minds, in spite of all this, preserved and set down to writing 
many traditions. This undoubtedly was the case with a large 
number of traditions, as we have already shown was done with 
certain legal rules. But these notes served only as private 
property. For a tradition to be looked upon as authentic and 
genuine it had always to be orally transmitted and armed with 
an unbroken chain of authority from the last narrator to the 
person who vouchsafed as having personally heard it from the 
prophet. While the notes of the earliest times consisted of loose 
and disarranged sheets of paper, about the middle or rather the 
beginning of the second century after Mohamad (possibly earlier), 
these scattered materials began to be arranged, sifted and system- 
atised. About 131 A. H., Ibn-a-Mumajjim wrote nis chronicle- 
now only partially extant. This can scarcely be regarded as the 
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first systematically planned work in Arabic language. It U 
undoubted that the composition of the oldest scientific work in 
Arabic language took place much earlier than accepted hitherto.* 
Medina, of all other cities, was to be sure, the place from where 
flowed traditions, as though from the purest source, where 
survived the most genuine recollections, where even the customs 
and popular institutions must have conformed, as near as possible 
to the ideas and customs obtaining at the time of the prophet. 
It was the cradle of Islam, the adoptive home of Mohammed 
the seat of his most zealous and devoted followers, and it was 
here, indeed, that the heap of traditions was, for the first and 
for all times collected and codified into a great Corpus Juris 
Divini et Humani by a learned man of repute and distinction. 

A native of Medina, Malik-ibn-Anas was the man who 
understood and achieved this task. In this he struck the 
path for great literary activities and his collection is still the 
richest source of accurate information for religious and social 
conditions of those times. Born in the second century of the flight, 
he devoted his entire life to study and lectures in the mosque 
and decision of spiritual and temporal disputes.f 

In his seventeenth year he began his public lectures and 
they soon acquired such a reputation that men flocked to it more 
than to a prince's court. He enjoyed the highest esteem and 
filled the most distinguished position in his native town recalling 
to us the words of Cicero : Est enim domus juris consuUi 
totius oraculum civitates. He appears to have been the first to 
apply the test of a severe scrutiny and criticism to traditions. 
He rejected every tradition appearing doubtful to him. With 

• Zurqani, commentary to the Muatta, I, p. lo ; Sprenger, Das Lahen 
und Die Lehre Des Moh. Ill, LXXXVII. Omar II gave the impulse to the 
collection of traditions. 

t According to Ibn Qutaibah his date of birth is 112, A. H. (p, 215) • 
Ibn Abdul Bar 93. A. H. Zurkani*s commentary on the Muatta. He died 
according to Ibn S'ad, 179. A. H., according to others 197 A. H. (811-813) 
(Ibn Abdul Bar has composed a number of treatises in the Muatta see 
Ibn KhalL Vol. IV., p. 318 ; Ibn Khali Vol. IL, p. 549. Tr.) 
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such great religious feelings did he set to work, that to be in a 
state of perfect purity and before delivering his lectures on 
tradition, he performed the prescribed ablutions, put on new 
clothes, perfumed himself, tied his turban erect, and occupied 
his seat full of dignity, while the hall was fumigated with aloe- 
wood. His master teacher was Zahri — the first collector of . 
written trailitions.* Twofold was his method of lectures. He 
partly delivered orally traditions which were noted down by the 
disciples, and partly he irade one of the pupils read out the text 
to which Malik and others listened correcting or explaining 
difficult passages as he went along. It appears however, that 
he distributed copies of traditions revised by himself and autho- 
rised that they should be passed on to others. f Peculiar is the 
title given to his collection by Malik. He called it Muatta^ the 
levelled one, viz.^ where difficulties were solved. It contains 
about 1,700 traditions arranged according to the contents. To 
him in any event, belongs the credit of having for the first time 
systematised the rules of civil and criminal justice prevailing 
in Medina and thereby laying the foundation of the system of 
Moslem Law, later on cultivated and developed with such great 
prepossession and ingenuity. In his book he codified the Com- 
mon Law of Medina and thus opened the path for further develop- 
ment of judicial studies. About the time that Malik died ; at the 
other end of the Moslem world was Bukhari born (194 A. H. 
810 A. D). A huge collection wasithe work of his many years' 
work for he devoted full sixteen years to it. This contains about 
7,000 selected from 600,000 traditions. In his work he has 



• According to Darqutni in Zurqani, Vol. 1. p. 6. (It is not certain 
which of the ithree— Zahri, Abdul Malik bin Juraij, Malik bin Anas— was 
the first to set down traditions in writing for the purpose of making a 
collection. Suyuti and Makrazi consider Zahri as the first ; while others 
give priority either to the Muatta or to the compilation of Ibn Juraij or 
Ar-Rabi— the consensus of opinion, however, seems to be in favour of 
Abdul Malik bin Juraij. Tr.) 

t This mode of teaching was called by the technical name of'Jfond 
walahy tff. Sprenger. Z D. M. G. X. p. 13, (on Malik, see Goldzeher, Moh 
Studies Vol. I, p. 130 ; Vol, II, p. 79, note 2. Tr.) 
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only accepted those traditions which conformed to the then 
current canons of historical criticism. Bukharie's work has 
become one of the most sacred books and is the most valuable 
legacy of the learning and religious ethusiasm lof the early 
generations, and is still held in great reverence in the whole of 
the Islamic world from Bukhara to Morocco, and, next to the 
MuattOni constitutes the most important source of the knowled<je 
of the law and doctrinal principles of Islam.* Henceforward 
grew the zeal with which men devoted themselves to the collec- 
tion of tradition, and immense collections, each claiming 
the work of a whole life- time, followed in rapid succession. 
Simultaneously with this compiling activity began the criticism 
of the sources of traditions ; when great value was placed on 
traditions and increasing demands were made for them, the 
supply increased, as might be expected, in like proportion. If 
genuine traditions could not be obtained, false ones were forged 
and put into circulation as genuine. Muslim savants, on this 
account, (probably as early as the time of Malik) soon formulated 

• The Sum's and the Wahabis recognise " six collectors of tradition " 
and their collections are known as the Sthak-Sittah, 

(i) Sahih-i-Bukhari, called after Abu Mohammed Ibn Ismail, a native 
of Bukhara, (see Krehl.) 

(2) S^hik-i- Muslim y called after Muslim Ibn Hajjaj who was born at 
Nishapur, a city of Kh urasan. He collected about 300,000 traditions, from 
which he made his selections. 

(3) SMani-Adu Baud— Abu Daud Sijistani, a native of Sijistan 
was born A.H. 202. He collected about 500,000 traditions from which he 
selected 4,800 for his book. 

(4) Jamaih Tirmidki.^ Ahu Isa Mohammed Tirmidhi was born in 
the year 209. He was a disciple of Bukhari. 

(5). SunaH-i'Ndsaii— Abu Abdup Rahman Nasaii was born in Nasa, in 
Khurasan in A.H. 214 and died A.H. 303. 

(6). Sunan-i-ibn MajkA.—lbn Majah was born in Iraq. His book 
contains 4,000 traditions. The Shiahs reject these books and have five 
of their own, of considerably later date than any of these. They are ; the 
JCafi by Abu Jafar Mohammed A.H. 329, the Mdn-la-yastahzirah-ui- 
Fakih by Shaik Ali A.H. 381, the Tahztb and the Istibsar by Shaikh Abu 
Jafar Mohammed, A.H. 466, the Nahaj-ui-Balaghat by Syed Razi A.H. 406. 
On Bukhari, see Z.D. M.G., Vol. IV, pp. i et sea. See Goldziher's article in 
the Z.D.M*G., Vol. L, p. 465 et seq, Tr.) 

H 
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rules for detecting false from genuine traditions. To give us a 
correct idea we shall choose a tradition and show how its 
genuineness was tested. The third tradition in Muatta runs : 
Malik relates from Yahya Ibn-i-Said, from Umra the daughter 
of Abdur Rahman, from Ayasha the wife of the Prophet who 
said : " The prophet performed the early prayer, and the 
women returned from there, covered in their upper garments, 
so that they might not be recognised on account of the twilight." 
This tradition is cited to prove that Mohamed was wont to 
perform his morning prayers before sunrise and is authentic- 
ated by an unbroken chain of traditionists, the last of whom is 
Malik. Every narrator, called as surety for the correctness of 
the traditions, is known as trustworthy, and given the first place 
in the list of authorities. Such a tradition is accepted as good 
and unassailable (^SaMK). If one chain ip the link is missing, 
it becomes faulty or incomplete and if the name of the 
first narrator is wanting, as the name of Ayasha in the tradition 
quoted above, the tradition is deemed unreliable. But not merely 
such patent defects might make a tradition unreliable. They 
went further and examined the entire chain of traditionists, 
testing their trustworthiness, their accuracy in the repetition of 
the texts, and their other conditions of life. As a result of these 
inquiries individual traditionists were declared safe, weak or 
wholly untrustworthy. The fiVst biographical works arose from 
these inquiries about persons whose names appeared as tradi- 
tionists. Very early texts were prepared containing names 
running up to many thousands of men who had come into contact 
with the prophet, in which their lives were discussed and their 
degree of credibility as traditionists fixed. Later on they went 
a step further, and extended the inquiries to the successors of 
the companions and contemporaries of the prophet and finally to 
the successive generations of traditionists. 

In this way an examination of the countless current tradi- 
tions proceeding from the most diverse sources was rendered 
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possible, but it scarcely needs proof that tlie standard of criticism 
was anything but trustworthy.* Who could vouchsafe trust- 
worthy information about many thousands of persons whose names 
appeared in traditions ? Who could guarantee the authenticity 
of information about their lives, probity and credibility ? Even in 
ihe early days of Islam a whole mass of false and invented 
traditions were put into circulation. In later times they increased 
in volume and proportion. This indeed made the collection of 
traditions of the later times all the more doubtful and suspicious. 

The instance of Ibn Auqa suffices to illustrate the extent of 
the fabrication of traditions. Before his execution in A.H. 155i 

* Von Kremer has already spoken ol Ibn Auqa. I shall here add a 
few other examples to show the Hadith fabrication. " The tradition-critic 
Asim-ul Nabil (died in Basrah in A. H. 212 at the age of ninety) has 
plainly said : My experience is that the pious in no other matter, are 
more ready to speak untruth than in traditions. His Egyptian contem- 
porary, Yahya-b'Siid al Kattan, has spoken in a similar strain. He died 
192 A. H.'' Goldziher, Muh. Studien, Vol. II, p. 47. Waki says of Ziyad . 
bin Abdullah that he in. spite of his noble virtue used to lie in Hadith. 
Goldziher, p. 48. By the 2nd century of A. H. Muslims had fully 
realised that many false traditions were incorporated in the Sunnah, 
Ibid, p. 48. " A careful and critical enquiry about the narrators of tradi- 
tions commenced at the time of Ibn Aun Shai'ba (died 150 A. H.), 
Abdullah bin Mubarak (died in 181 A. H.) and their contemporaries and 
in a most severe manner, indeed, in Iraq, where religious and political parties 
fought most fiercely against each other, and used, in the contest, all the most 
ingenious means — temporal and spiritual-rto secure their triumph. In 
consequence of a systematic collection of Hadith, in the 3rd century, the 
choice between correct and doubtful, and the rejection of spurious and 
false traditions became a pressing need. Tradition-criticism, accordingly, 
became an important element of the science of tradition, and it burst 
into full blossom in the 3rd and 4th centuries of A. H. We shall mention 
two most important works of this period which are still to be had : Kitabul 
Duaja of An Nasa'i (died 303), and Al Kamil ft Ma'rifat Duafa' al 
Mutahaddithin of Ibn Adi (died 365.) Goldziher, Vol! II, pp. 141 and 142. 
I might here mention the " fabricated traditions" of Abul Faraj-ibn-ul-Jauzi 
(born 508 A. H., 11 14-5 A. D., died at Baghdad A. H. 597, A. D. 128 1), 
Janett's translation of Suyuti's Tarihh-ul-Khulafa^ p. 15. Note. — The 
tradition-criticism consisted of a two-fold enquiry : The credibility of the 
Rijal, and the soundness of the chain of Isnad, Goldziher Vol. II, 
p. 151. Sir William Muir, in his life of the prophet, says: " But the 
European reader will be grieveously deceived, if he at all regards such 
criticism, rigorous as it was, in the light of a sound and discriminating 
investigation into the credibility of the traditional elements. It was not 
the subject matter of a tradition but simply the names attached thereto 
which decided the question of credit. (Vol. I, p. XLIV. Tr.) 
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(772 A.D.) he coDfessed having put in circniation 400 traditions 
of his own mak«, (Ibn Athir, Vol. VI. p. 3). 

The School of Kufah was particularly noted for such tradi- 
tions, and the Kufan traditions were, therefore, looked upon as 
intentional fabrications.* In such traditions, it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to mention that not only the text but even the Isnad 
were inrented. Early, indeed, did the Arabic literature possess 
works in fabricated traditions and false and weak traditionists. 
In spite of it the Arab standard of criticism was and remained a 
clumsy and ineffectual weapon. The religious orthodoxy succeed- 
ed in regarding as genuine every tradition which expressed the 
glory of the prophet or the Isbim, or chimed in with the dominant 
religious sentiments. Many undoubtedly false traditions were 
thus incorporated in the Sunnah, The Rationalists (Mutazalites), 
at war with the orthodox, proceeded in a far bolder spirit, and 
applied a much severer textual criticism. The Rationalists, 
Nazzam, did not hesitate in calling Abu Huraira, companion of 
the prophet, who appears as the narrator of innumerable tradi- 
tions, a liar.f This very Nazzam has said a saying remarkable, 
indeed, in the month of a Muslim— 7" the first absolute requirement 
of knowledge is doubt^X But with the victory of the orthodox 
party such attempts ceased by themselves, and accuracy in the 
textual forms alone decided the genuineness of traditions, —even 
in circulating traditions, people, later on, became much more 
superficial and unconscientious. While in earlier times license 
for delivering lectures was granted only to those who had learnt a 
work on traditions under a professor or had made certified copies 
under the supervision of a Shaikh^ the practice gained more and 
more ground of simply purchasing the license as was the case 
not very long ago for doctor's degree to be procurable, at certain 
universities. 

* Zurqani, II, p. 7. Ibn Asakir, History of Damascus, Ms. F. 5. 

f Maqrizi, Khittat, II p. 346. 

J Tarsusi, An mudag-ul-*Ulum, Ms. of the Royal Library, Fol 53. 

r 
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The mischief became so rampant that professors 8old licenses 
to candidates whom they had never seen.* The custom of 
parading certificates of learned professors had struck root in 
the 3rd century. These certificates were obtdned with the 
greatest ease, and Ghazzali, on that account, made them an 
object of the most biting criticism. 

5. The Juristic School of Medina. 

Even as early as under the first Caliphs, a school of kw and 

tradition was formed at Medina — ^the birth-place of tradition 

and the jurisprudence evolved out of them. Under a series o£ 

disdnguished men it attained more and more importance. Two 

persons might be called its founders, Abullah ibn Masu'd and 

Abdullah-ibn-Abbas. Ibn Masu'd was one of the earliest and 

most zealous followers of Mohamed and held the position of a 

Major DomiLs and a friend o£ the family. To him trace many 

of the distinguished coCnpanions of the prophet, a portion of their 

tradition. He was reckoned as best acqaianted not merely 

with the Quran but with the general disposition and frame of 

mind of his friend and master. For this reason did Omar I 

send him as religious instructor to Kufah. It appears that 

later on, he, while defending his own, disputed the official 

revision of the Quran undertaken by Uthman. He died A.H 

32 (652-4 A. D.) at Medina.t Next to him is to be mentioned 

Abdullah Ibn Abbas — cousin of Mohamed. He was noted for 

his knowledge of traditions, law and especially exegesis of 

the Qunin, whose founder he was, and was regarded as possessing 

the most accurate knowledge of the judicial decision of the 

first three Caliphs. He died A. H. 68, (687-8» A. D.) at TaMf. 

As cousin of Mahomed he was one of the most zealous collaborators 

of the legends glorifying the prophet. It might well be doubted 

if he had much to relate of bis own personal intercourse with the- 

• Sprenger Z. D. M. G., X., p. lo. 

t Sprenger, Das Leben and die Lehre Des Mob. I, p. 440. The above 
statement is drawn from * Usud-ul-ghabah, 
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prophet, siDce, nt the time of prophet's death, he was merely a boy 
of thirteen or according to another account, of fifteen. As a pnpil 
of Abdullah Ibn Masud he enjoyed the greatest reputation and was 
regarded as an authority of the first rank in all questions relating 
to the exegesis of the Quran and jurisprudence.* A succession 
of jurists, theologians and traditionists followed these two men 
and are known nnder the name of "the seven jurists" of Medina. 
They, without exception, stood either in close relation to 
Mahomed or his family. They sifted and arranged the rich 
materials and gave form to a large portion of the traditions, 
collected the decision of the first Caliphs, used them as the 
sonrce of law and called the exegesis of the Quran into being. 
The following were the jurists : — 

I. * Utba-ibn Mas'ud, a brother of Abdullah-Ibn Mas'ud. 

II. Said-ibn Musyyab, famous as the most distinguished 
jurist of Medina, whose legal opinions were regarded as final 
and decisive. t 

III. *Urwdh-ibn Zubair. son of Zubair-in Awwam, a 
relative of Khadijah, the first wife of Mjihomed. He related 
many traditions on the authority of his father, a most distin- 
guished companion, his brother, Abdullah, and his aunt Ayasha.f 

IV. Abn Bakr Abdur Rahman Makhdumi, surnamed the 
Monk of Quraish, on account of his ascetic tendencies. He 
related traditions chiefly on the authority of Ayasha, Abn Huraira, 
and Umm Salma— the latter also a wife of the prophet. He 
died towards the end of the first century (93 or 94 A. H.) 

V. Kharijah ibn Zaid. Details of him are unknown. He 
died in A.H. 100, (718-719) at the age of 70. 



Sprenger, III, CVI. 
' His death occured 
lib. 
X He died 94 or 99 A. H. Nawvawi Tahdhib. 



t His death occured in 93 or 94 A. H., (711-13 A. D.) Nawvawi 
Tahdhib. 
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IV. Kasim ibn Mohammed, a grandson of Abu Bakr. He 
related traditions on the authority of Abdullah ibn Abbas, Abu 
Huraira, Ayasha and others. He died in the beginning of the 
second century (108 or 112 A. H., 730-— 31 A.D. Nawvawi.) 

VII. Sulaiman ibn Yasar, a client of Maimuna, wife of the 
prophet. He received his traditions from Abdulhih ibn Abbass, 
Abu Hnraira, and Umm Salma. He died about 109 A. H.^ 
according to others 103 A.H. (721-22 A.D., Nawvawi, p. 223). 

Looking at this number we see what a small number of men 
gave the first impulse to traditions and the consolidation o£ 
traditions* The still unshaped ideas, opinions and dogmas were 
Settled and knit together in this — the oldest workshop of Islam— 
by co-workers who had stood in close relation to the prophet or 
were actually related to him. For this reason, indeed, they were 
inspired by the same purpose and pursued the same goal. Sur- 
prising, indeed, is the great share taken by women in the rise \oi 
tradition and juristic principles deduced from them. No less 
than three widows of the prophet are mentioned among tbe 
persons from whom the seven jurists received their traditions. Of 
these widows of tbe prophet it was Ayasha especially, who, not 
merely developed the mobt conspicuous political talents but also 
inherited the prophetic office from her holy spouse, and knew 
how to secure such a reputation that she was consulted, under the 
first three Caliphs, in difficult legal points. As to this we 
should not, however, forget that sucb legal questions always dealt 
with legal matters corresponding to the simple conditions of the 
times. With clear understanding and experiences of life and 
sound common sense it was not difficult to decide such questions 
and Ayasha was well equipped with these qualities. But 
wherever such assistance was of no avail she always had an 
approved and effective specific from the prophet's dispensary. 
She appealed to a genuine or fictitious saying of Mohammed 
which she invented for the occasion and thus silenced opposition. 
This procedure was decissive and the Muslim community was 
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accordingly enriched with a new tradition. No body could dare 
doabt) for who could know the prophet better than Ayasha, hi9 
wife? In their judicial decision the seven jurists of Medina 
followed a similar procedure ; only they had to make the most 
of traditional supply handed down to them by Ayasha and others. 
They could scarcely venture to invent new ones. Others, however, 
took care of that. There is no, doubt that the supply of 
traditions flowing from all sides was already rich enough 
to meet all conceivable cases. The rule of historical criticism 
had not been so thoroughly settled as to place a sub^ 
stantial restraint upon the choice of traditions. Even the 
celebrated Said ibn Mussayab has handed down many traditions 
with a defective chain of names. We see from his biography 
that he lived from the income of his oil trade. At that time 
and even partially up till now every one busies himself, in 
the East, with some trade and craft, for his livelihood. There 
were few government posts and the modest independence which 
a trade or craft offered was always prized as the most honourable 
fortune. Said's study of tradition and jurisprudence was quite 
a matter of taste and religious sentiment. With other jurists 
of his age the same seems to have been the case. Tbey were 
not practical judges or professional advocates. They pursued 
the study of law without any worldly consideration and gave 
their opinions when called upon by the parties to do so. The 
jurisprudence of that time was, therefore, pre-eminently and 
indeed execlusively casuistic. Only later on theories were evolved 
out of them and proceeded from the concrete to the generaL 
The first to lauuch upon this task was Malik, who largely drew 
upon the work done by " the seven jurists." His ** Corpus Juris '* 
is, therefore, the sum*total of legal opinions generally current 
in Medina in the first century of the Hijira. Malik's exclusive 
basis was the legal teaching current in Medina and he quite 
energetically disputed the theory of the general agreement of 
the Muslim community set up by the jurists of the provinces 
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for him the traditions of Medina were alone decisive and final. 
He is, th^^refore, the representative of the strict historical school 
of law.* His chief merit consists in not merely confining himself 
to the accounts of the deeds and sayings of the prophet bnt 
in systematically arranoring them according to the materials. 
For instance, he collected together at one place all traditions 
relating to the law of succession, marriage, contract, etc., etc. 
In formulating, indeed, the legal principles, he always took the 
Common Law of Medina as his basis and to it he attached snch 
an imporfemce that he relied solely in them without .any further 
recourse to traditions. His work is not a lifeless oompilation 
bat from various passages it is clear that he strove to work out 
the confused mass of collected meterials and to cast them into a 
system of Medinite Law. Thus he opens his chapter on 
succession : " The unanimous view with us in Medina (I entirely 
agree with the scientific men of our town^ is the following as 
regards succession etc. etc. " But Malik has also made use of 
the judicial maxims of the first caliphs {Atar) and especially 
of the earlier judicial decisions as also of the traditions. Thus 
he adopted the humane principles of Omar I as the general 
and legal standard of his work ; as for instance, according to 
Omar a female slave giving birth to a child, the offspring of 
her master, could no longer be sold but was to be set free after 
his death, and this legal rule has ever since become the fund- 
amental basis of the law on the subject.t 

• Ibn Khaldun. Proleg. Ill, pp. 6-7. (In addition to the Quran and 
the Sunnah there are two other great sources of Muslim law, viz.^ the 
Ijma (concurrence) and Kiyas (Deduction), the Jjma consists of the 
decision of the companions of the prophet (Sahabak) the disciples of the 
companions, (Tabiwun) and the pupils of the disciples. These decisions 
are found to have been unanimous and are next in authority to the 
Quran and the Sunnah. The Kiyas (deduction^ which is the fourth source 
of Muslim law, consists of analogical deductions made from a comparison . 
of the Quran, the Sunndh and the Ij'maA, when these do not collectively or 
individually apply to any particular case. This exercise of private 
judgment is allowed with a greater or less freedom by different Muslim 
sects. Some, however, deny its authority altogether. — Maulvi Yusuffj 
«* Review of the Law of WaqV' p. 234. Tr.^ 

t Sharh-ul-Muatta, III, p. 25. 
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^. The Juristic Schools and their Teachings, 
Precisely at the time when a school of jnridico-theologioal 
studies was formed at Medina resting essentially upon tradi- 
tions, and, therefore having pre-eminently a historical fonndation, 
another school of jurisprudence arose in another province of the 
empire ; viz,^ in the prosperous and populous towns in the basin 
of the Euphrates, where, in consequence of increasing affluence, 
town life, growing commercial activity, the necessity for well- 
defined legal rules and principles was no less pressing than in 
Arabia proper. This school took a different route, and proceeding 
upon other lines it necessarily founded a system essentially 
different from that of Medina. While the Medinites constantly 
relied upon traditions or earlier decisions of judicial authorities, 
the school of Iraq cared little, as it appears, from the collection of 
traditions or the formulating of general legal rules deduced from 
them. Its activity was that of practical judges who had to solve 
countless disputes coming before their tribunal in the great towns 
of Iraq. For this purpose they made an extreme use of analogy 
and the deductive method {Kiyas) through which they were able 
to pronounce decisions in cases unprovided for in the Quran, 
Sunnah and Atar, Early, indeed, did this school, therefore, 
receive the name of the school of speculative jurists 
(Ashab-ur-Rdi) in condradistinction to the school of Medina 
called the traditional or the historical school. Thus besides the 
Quran and the Sunnah the juristic speculation added the deduc- 
tive method later on supplemented by the agreement or consensus 
of the comnaunity (Ijmd-ul'Ummah) as the further source of 
Muslim Law. Of this school the first jurist of any importance 
whose name the Arabic literature records was Ibn A hi Lyla 
who exercised judicial function in Iraq and died about 148 
A. H. (765-6). He was finally appointed judge under Mansiir, 
and used to deliver his judgments according to the speculative 
method (Kiyas),'*' Several other jurists of that time are 
• Fihrist, p. 203 ; Ibn Qutaibh, p. 205, 
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mentioned who adopted this method. But Abu Hanifa — the 
greatest jurist of his nation — -has eclipsed all his predecessors* 
(d. A. H. 150, 767 A. DO As the oldest and rarest works of 
Arabic literature have gradually become accessible in Europeaa 
libraries^ his full importance has been revealed and we have 
obtained a view, as surprisin<i: as it is fascinating, of the 
intellectual movements of those times when the Arabs were the 
only civiliaed people in whose many sided activities we perceivo 
the quickening and animating influence of youthful vigour and 
hardihoods 

It is singular, indeed, that the school of Iraq has neither 
left considerable work in the way of criticism of traditions nor in 
juridical literature. Of Abu Hanifah, certainly the greatest jurist 
not merely of his age but of the entire Islamic world, nothing 
has come down except titles of some small treatises.* He 
never cared for a judicial appointment but in the fashion of the 
aiicient masters he dedicatee! his whole life to the oral teaching 
of his system of laws. He did this more out of regard to the 
fulfilment of a religious duty than with a view to establish his 
fame or to win laurels in the literary world. Literary ambition, 
which later on among the Arabs became so keen and lively, 
scarcely played any part then. Abu Hanifah lived upon his 
moderate income as a merchant* it would have been diflScult 
for us to give a correct estimate of Abu Hanifah's juristic 
works, had not a happy chance preserved for us the work of 
one of his most zealous followers and, indeed, a direct disciple, 
iheKadhi, Abu Yusuff (D. 182 A. H., 798 A. D.) which 
literally gives us the opinions and views of his master about 
one of the most important branches of law, the Constitutional 

• I must still uphold the view that At-Fikh-nl-Akbar is not Abu 
Hanifah's in spite of its appearing in the Fihrist among his works. The 
historians of Arabic literature mention another w^ork of his, viz.j a 
Musnad. That this is not a genuine work of his the fact is shown most 
conclusively that the author of the Fihrist neither mentions this nor any 
other work of Abu Hanifah on traditions. Fihrist, p. 202. (Von. Kremer 
on p. 39, of his Gesch. d. hersch. Ideen d. Islam gives the reason of his 
doubt. He doubts the genuineness of Al-Fikh-ul-Akbar on the ground 
that it contains a protest against the Murjiah sect to which Abu Hanifah 
himself belonged. See Brockelmann, Gesch. der Arab. Litt. p. 170, Vol. 
I. Tr.) 
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Law.* We should not infer from this that be has not rendered 
important services to other branches of biw ; on the contrary 
he has set up a system of spiritual and temporal laws which 
has been worked out and developed l>y his disciples and which 
even to this day commands the unreserved assent of the greatest 
portion of the East. In we Kudury have the best exposition of 
Abu Hanifah's system, (died 428 A. H., 1036-7 A. D.). Abu 
Hanifab appears to have been the fir&it to lay the foundation of 
C4>nstitutU)nal Law whicii has been the accepted basis for all hiter 
times. We might easily indicate the causes which led to the 
developement of political and administrative laws in Iraq. With 
the accession of the Abbai^ides this province became the ceiitre 
of gravity of the empire^ the seat of government, whence the 
greatest portion of the then known world was governed. Early 
indeed on this account were they compelled in Baghdad to discuss 
the most important question of political and administration laws 
foreign politics and the relation of foreigners, partly Moslim 
subjects and partly independent'; and to establish certain guiding 
principles with regard to them. Abu Hanifab and his disciple 
Abu Yusuff were the first to explore and woik upon this virgin 
soil.f 

By his religious persuasion, Abu Hanifab belonged to that 
moderate and tolerant sect known as the Murjiah. Quite 
characteristic of his character and indulgent temper is the 

* Abu YusufFs work bears the title ; Memorial to the Caliph Harun 
ur Rashid. He filled a very distinguished position at the Court of Baghdad 
The catalogue of his numerous writings will be found in Fihrist, p. 303. 

f (Goldziher in his * Die Zdhiriten' says : (p, 13) What we know is 
two-fold. Even before the time of Abu Hanifah the speculative study 
of law, which did not set any value upon traditional sources had come 
to the frpnt. Hammad-ibn-Abi Sulaiman (d. 112-120) appears to have 
been the direct precursor of Abu Hanifah and it is related of him that 
he was the first to collect round him a group of persons for scientific 
studies. *' Abu Hanifah is mentioned among his disciples. In the 
knowledge of the traditions this Hammad was very weak but it is 
deported that he was A/gah i, e^ .the most conspicuous of his contem- 
roraries in juristic studies. Secondly, that Abu Hanifah made the fii-st 
attempt to codify the Muslim Law on the basis of Kyaa which was not 
done till his time, Goldziher. For further information on the Hanafite 
Jurists, see Brockelmann Vol. I, pp. 168 et seq. Tr.) 
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fallowing story related of him. His neighbour in Kafah,— a 
noisy drnnkard,— was in the habit of indulging every evening 
in wine, sitting in his verandah and singing regularly in a loud 
voice, the then very popular song :— 

"They have deceived me most shamefully) 

And what a man have they deceived ! 

A hero in the day of battle, 

And a loyal defender of frontiers, 

Pull of high courage and heroic frame of mind, 

On death's terror-stricken scene of action 

Where the points of enemy's lances 

Feast on my breast." 

The happy neighbour being arrested and imprisoned one 
evening by the patrolling policeman, there was silence that even- 
ing in his house. Abu Hanifah repaired to the Qovernor with 
the request to set his neighbour free, which was immediately 
done. Abu Hanifah asked him "Are you not the man who 
sings every night : — 

*' They have deceived me most shamefully. 

And what a man have they deceived t '' 
*'Have I really deceived you ? " " God forbid,'' repUed the 
other. Then Abu Hanifah asked hioi the favour of sincing 
again thac song as before. *'For," said the juriitt, "I have been 
accustomed to it and see nothing objectionable to it."* The 
story completely accords with the humane, tolerant and sym- 
pathetic spirit which animates and enlivens his judicial principles. 
An accurate knowledge of his disposition, his unvarying rectitude 
and impsirtiality, notably his extremely tolerant attitude towards 
other faiths, point to ua in him a man ahead, by many centuries, 
of the narrow, straight-*laced, unsophisticated customs of his time 
and his people. 



• Aghani, I, p. 165. 
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We wish to offer here some proof; for what has just been 
stated has remained hitherto unobserved. The Muslim doctors 
looked upon a person of other faith than Islam as a being far 
below the orthodox Muslim, and the legal rules bear most clear 
expression o£ their view. The life and blood of an infidel was 
always reckoned as infinitely inferior in value to that of a Muslim. 
The Muslim, like the Hebrew Law, as is well-known, held by the 
hex Talionis {Kisas). But the jurists allowed this only as between 
Muslims or free men, not as "between Muslims and persons of 
other faiths, or slaves. Abu Hanifah was the first to look upon 
man as man, and to set up the principle that the life of an un- 
believer or a slave was just as valuable as that of a Muslim. He 
laid down the principle, indeed, that when recourse was to be had 
to the Lex Talionis^ in consequence of a murder, the law should 
be extended just as much to the freeman guilty of the murder 
of a slave as to a Muslim guilty of the murder of an infidel.* 
Extremely severe was the Muslim law of theft. Abu Hanifah 
strove to mitigate its severity and harshness as far as possible.! 
He ruled, indeed, that in eases of theft of family property by 
parents, children, brothers aud sisters, or other near nelatives, a 
less cruel form of punishment might be substituted in the place 
of mutilation. The reason is easy to understand. Just as the 
state-treasury, according to the Arab conception, was regarded as 
the common property of all Muslims, so no less did Abu Hanifah 
regard the family property as common and joint. Thus a theft 
of that nature was not to be looked upon on the same level as a 
common theft, for a certain share belonged, indeed, to the thief 
himself. J He ruled, moreover, that a thief guilty of several acts 
of theft could only once suffer the legal measure of punishment 
for all offences. § 

• Mawardi, p. 392. 

t Ibid, p. 385. 

X Mukhiasar-ul-Kudurif Kitab-ul-Sirqa, In Abu Yusuff, Fol. 93, it is 
further added that the slave who commits theft of his master's property 
could not be punished with mutilation ; even among the. Romans, tfieft by 
husband and wife of each other's property was not considered as an ordi- 
nary " furtum Puchta, cursus der institutionem," IV, part, Vol. Ill, 
p. 294, p. I9'>» 

§ Abu Yusuff, FoL 92* 
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No less lenient view did he take of other offences. The 
veneration of the prophet, as is known, bordered upon veritable 
deiKcation. To slander or calnmniate him ^as considered as 
blaspheinr, as sacrilege, and jnst as the Spanish Inquisition 
committed to the flames, no less were the doctors of Islam agreed 
upon death as the correct punishment for that offence. But Aba 
Hiinifah made at least an exception in favour of women guilty of 
blaspheming the prophet^ holding that they need not be killed 
but only chastised to improve and bring them back to the fold <»f 
Islam.* Another instance of Hanifah's tolerant principle is the 
sanction it accords to persons of either faith to become witnesses 
of a marriage contracted between a Muslim and a woman of 
other persuasion. Abu Hanifah and Abu Yusuff expressly allowed 
two Jews or Christians to become witnesses in such a case, 
while other jurists of the Hanifite school restricted this to 
Muslims only. As regards the law of pre-emption Abu Hanifah 
made no distinction between Muslims and professors of other 
faiths. The omission to repeat the prescribed prayer was regar- 
ded as an offence against religion. Ahmed bin Hambal ruled 
that it amounted to apostasy and was punishable with death. 
Abu Hanifah, in this case also, took a liberal view and ruled that 
at the most, it deserved only corporal punishment (Mawardi 
cap. 19). The subject nations, according to many jurists, were 
to be treated like infidels, if they were guilty of a breach of treaty, 
tn'z., war was to be declared against them if they refused to accept 
Islam, grown-up men were to be killed, and women and children 
were to be taken as slaves. Abu Hanifah here also represents 
the more humane view, mz,y that they were simply to be 
banished out of Muslim territory. These facts sufficiently prove 
that Abu Hanifah represented a humane tendency, toleration and 
clemency, which has scarcely never been met with again in Islam, 
at a time of unbridled fanaticism, when a complete disregard 
of the rights of men prevailed, for whenever there was a question 

• Abu YusufF, Fol. p. 99. 
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of a non-Moslem, the most monstrous penal sentences without 
any extenuating influences prevailed. Even if we bad known 
nothing beyond what has already been stated he deserves to be 
called one of the noblest minds of his nations. His legal system 
demonstrates the highest and the most honourable phase of human 
development of which a system of religion and politics, so closely 
knit as that of Islam, was capable. The school of theology and 
jurisprudence of which Abu Hanifah subscribed and which shortly 
after his death became dominant in Baghdad and at the court of 
the caliph was soon officially recognised in the whole of the king- 
dom and bore the name of the Eanifir.e system after its founder. 
Up to the present day the Ottomans and the court of Con- 
stantinople, as also the greatest portion of the population of the 
east Turkish counties acknowledge their adhesion to it. With the 
rise of Abu Hanifah and Malik it appears that scientific and 
literary activity was chiefly directed towards juridico-theological 
studies ; for henceforward this branch of learning became the 
most sealously and extensivelv cultivated portion of Arab 
scientific literature. Two of Abu Hanifah's disci[>les are specially 
mentioned, Abu Yusuff (113-182 A. H., 731-99 A. D.), who 
under Harun, the contemporary of Charles the Great, was the 
chief judge of Baghdad, where he enjoyd'the highest respect and 
commanded the greatest influence. The caliph consulted him 
about the most important state affairs which led him to write the 
work spoken of before. By his learned studies, Muhamad Shai-- 
bani, another disciple of Abu Hanifah and Abu Yusuff rose to 
fame and distinction. At the request of the latter he wrote his 
highly valued and still extant authority on Hanifite jnris- 
prudence, which was held in such regard that no one was deemed 
fit for the post of a judge, unless he had satsfactorily passed an 
examination on it.* 

• On Abu' Yusuff, see Hammer — Purgstall, Lit. Gesch. d. Araber, 
III, 173 ; Ibn Qutafbah, p. 251, and on Muhammad Shaibani, see Hammer, 
III, 113, and Nawwawi Tahdhih^ p. 103. 
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As a result of this intellectual activity new schools of law 
constantly grew up. All the elements of this intellectual 
movement were in full force and sought to crystallize themselves 
in various forms. About fifty years after Abu Hanifah's death 
(195 A. H., 810-11 A. D.) came to Baghdad a learned doctor 
born at Ascalon and Gaza on the Phoenician coast. It was 
Shafa'i. He had studied at Mecca, had attended the discourses 
of Malik, and then began to lecture at Baghdad. He 
soon acquired such a reputation that the number of his pupils 
ran up to thousand?, and the schbol of law founded by him 
called a new system into being of equal importance with the 
earlier schools of Malik and Abu Hanifah, which has been 
generally accepted as the third orthodox school and bears the 
name of the Shafa'ite system after its founder.* This school 
-was midway between those of Malik and Abu Hanifah. It 
tended more towards the sincerely historical school of the former 
in contradistiction to the speculative tendencis of the latter. It 
rapidly spread on the Arabian coast, especially in Syria, in 
Egypt and Iraq where it prevails to this day. It even penetrated 
into India, and is still in full force in Java, — its extreme 
eastern limit. Ahmad-ibn-i-Hambal, a pupil of Shafa'i was 
the founder of the fourth orthodox school of law. He appears 
to have under taken the task of purifying and restoring the later 
Islam to its jrenuine form which, according to his opinion, had 
departed from its original simplicity. He carried the belief in 
the literal interpretation of the traditions to its extreme, made 
a large collection of them and with a remarkable liv<*lineSvS 
defended the anthropomorphic conception of God of the old 
orthodoxy. He became the founder of the most bigoted and 

♦ Shafa*i was the first to deliver learned lectures on the science 
known among the Arabs as the Ilm-i-Usual, u e.^ science of 
principle. It lays down rules for the use of the Koran, {Sunnah) for 
judicial decisions and the inferences to be drawn from them. Shafa'i, in his 
political convictions, is said to have strongly inclined to the Shi'tes. He 
died (204 A. H., 819-10 A. D.) Hammer— Purgstall, III, p. 103, Nawwawi, 
P- 56. 

K 
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fanatical sect which in consequence of its harsh tendecies did 
not find mnch diffusion but frequently occasioned breaches of 
the peace in Baghdad. It only now obtains in Central Arabia, 
and out of it proceeded the Wahabite re-action * While 
these founded the four orthodox schools which worked out 
on strictly orthodox lines their special system of theology 
and jurisprudence, — closely linked with each other, — some minor 
systems appeared along with them which sought, wiih more or 
less success, to assert their peculiar views without altogether 
forsaking, indeed, the ground of orthodoxy. In this connection 
Auzai is to be mentioned first. He lived towards the end of 
the 13th century A. H. (88-157, A. H, 707-774 A. D.) in 
Syria and in Damascus and Beyroot ; but none of bis works have 
come down to us.t His followers, chiefly in Syria, disappeared 
completely later on. His grave in Beyroot on the sandhills 
extending along the sea-coast to the west of the town is still 
reckoned as a holy place. A cupola, now in decay, surmounts 
it, and is shaded by an old tree visible from a long distance. 

Abu Taur (240 A. H., 854-55 A. D.) established another 
independent system which commanded the homage of the people 
of Adherbaijun and Armenia.^ Far more important than the^e 
was the school of Daud-ibn Ali (d. 270 A.H., 883-4 A.D.) who 
set up the principle that the Quran and the Sunnah should only 
be interpreted in a literal sense for judicial purposes. With this 
doctrine he stood in opposition to the Hanafites and approached, 
in all appearance, the Humhalites. This conception of law 
extended as far as Spain.§ Alongside of the orthodox sects, 

♦ Hammer— Purgstall III, p. no ; Nawwawi, p. i42. Fihrist, p. 229. 

t Fihrist, p. 227. Nawwawi, p. 382. Hammer— Purgstall, III, p. iii. 

t Fihrist, p. 211. 

8 Daud-ibn Ali was of Persian descent, born in Kufah in 202 A. H. 
(817-8) He settled down in Baghdad where he died in 270 A. H. 
He enjoyed the special favour of Shafa'i. Dau'd held strongly the 
yjews--as appeared to Abu Hanifah — that in the use of the Quran and the 
Sunnah for judicial purposes, analogy and deduction were to be rejected and 
the literal and extended sense, to the exclusions of others, was to be adopted, 
Nawwawi, p. 276. The catalogue of his numerous works will be found in 
the Fihrist, p. 216. 
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standing on the ground of orthodoxy, the dissenting parties also, 
specially tliat of the Shi'ites, did not fail to found juridico- 
theological systems corresponding to their religious and political 
views which more or less departed from the orthodox schools. 
Among the ShiMtes the fabrication and invention of Hadith went 
on, on a. very extensive scale, to support the doctrine of the 
infallibility of their religious high priest (Imam) of the family 
of Ali and doctrinal matter, often diametrically opposed to those 
of the Sunnis. By these unconscientious methods, the value of 
their works has been considerably impaired. Tbeir fanatical zeal 
for Ali and his descendants as well as their hatred of the first two 
caliphs, especially Omar I, induced them to employ every means 
to secure success for their political eflfbrrs which were directed 
towards the fall of the ruling dynasty. The juristic doctrines of 
the Shi'ites still dominate in Persia and in broad points agree 
with those of the Sunnites.* In the same way the. other extreme 
politico^religious parties of the democratic Muslims did not fail 
to bring out their own theolot^ical and judicial convictions. This 
19, shortly speaking, the path pursued by the Muslim Law from 
its beginning to its complete development. The more did the 
Muslim Law assume inimitable forms, the more did the intellec- 
tual activity slaken. The epoch of systematisation, sifting^ discus- 
sion and glosses followed the unfettered love of work and creative 
powers. Polemical literature and voluminous commentaries on 
old masters came into being. They soon began to look upon the 
great doctors of the earlier centuries as men whose works could 
not be rivalled or surpassed by their later successors. They 
entertained the belief that these alone were endowed with the 
divine gift of explaining the revelations and the Sunnah (Ijtihad 
fil Sunnah) and they had alone known and taught all knowledge 

• The separation of the Shi'a branch from the orthodox did not occur 
till the 3rd century of the A. H., when orthodox Islam had already secured 
its system of laws. From this it is manifest that the Shi'a Law differs only 
in few points from the former ; the basis of the two systems being 
apparently pommon. 
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more than which was wrong to kaow. As such unrivalled masters 
of science and learning, besides the companions of -the prophet 
and Tabi^un, were the above mentioned four sectarian founders : 
Malik, Abu Hanifa, Sbafa'i and Ahmad Ibn HambaL* These 
were the authorities of the first rank whose decisions in legal 
matters naturally passed unchallenged. The pupils of these 
great masters possessed authority of a lesser degree. It was not 
conceded that these disciples had the power of altering any 
principles of law, but on questions not affecting principles, they 
were at liberty to give their own views. This is called the right 
of speculation within the school (Ijtihadjil Madhab). 

Standing on a lower platform was the great crowd o£ jurists 
belonging to one or the other of the different schools. They were 
empowered to decide individual questions of law and their deci- 
sions were looked upon as valid, provided they accorded with 
the principles of their school and its great legal lights, because, 
according to Muslim Law, the duty of the judge was to pronounce 
decisions in conformity with the precedents furnished by the 
precedents of the old and new judicial authorities ; snch authori- 
ties of the first rank being the Quran, the Sunnah^ the doctrines 
of the great masters, the so-called princes of science, which by 
general consent of the majority of the Muslim people {Ijma-ul-* 
ummah) had acquired an undisputed force of law.t 

* Besides these four there were two others, Sufian, Thwari and Da*ud 
Ibn AH. Sufian on account of piety and knowledge of traditions and law 
acquired a great celebrity. He is often cited as authority in diflQcult cases 
but none of his works has come down to us ; for he enjoined in his will that 
all his works were to be burned after his death. He died i6i A. H. ; 
(777'8 A. D.) Ibn Qutaibah, p. 250. He was regarded like Da'ud ibn Ali 
as the founder of an orthodox school. Sufian and Da^ud, therefore, raise 
the number to six. Sufian'a works have been handed down to us by his 
disciples who had learned them by heart, Ftkrtsi, p. 225. 

f Henceforward the greatest diversity of opinion prevailed on the 
right of Ijtihad l,e.j free enquiry into religioA and temporal laws. Some, — 
and these were the severe, old, orthodox — would not admit it at all. and 
held firmly by the letter of the Quran and the Sunnah, The represen- 
tatives of this view were Hambal, Shafa'i and especially Da'ud ibn Ali. 
The real founder of true enquiry into law, into the aid of understanding 
and logical deduction was Abu Hanifah and his view became' dominant. 
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A learned doctor has very correctly observed : "By far the greatest 
portion of Muslim Law is the out-come of true enquiry, for the actual 
passage of the Quran, and the SunhaJt have not contributed even a 
hundredth part to it/' Nawwawi, p. 237. Such legal rules as were studied 
by Mujtahid generally acknowledged as authorities and which were accepted 
by the Muslim community as a whole, obtained the force of law and 
were henceforward regarded as an integral part of the Islamic Law. 
But Shafa'i would not acknowledge that, Nawwawi, p. 257. Later on 
was the rule even set up that the entire body of the faithful, as such, was 
infallible, and upon whatever they argued was to be legally binding on 
all. Ibn Khaldun, Proleg. Ill, p. 26 & 28. 



[ To he continued P^ 

S. KHUDA BUKHSH. 
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We Cannot Worship; No^ Xor Can We Pray« 



" Through the great sinful streets of Naples as I past^ 

With fiercer heat than flamed above my head 
My brain was hot within me ; till at last 

My brain was lightened when my tongue had said — • 

Christ is not risen /'' 

Arthur Hugh Clough. 

WE cannot worship ; no, nor can we pray ; 
And why we cannot, can no mortal say. 
What shall our doom be, then ? 
We wander here apart from other men, 
And bear an incommunicable woe. 
And shall we go 

Past life, past death, and when the doors shall close 
In hell, find neither respite nor repose ; 
But wander still, and meet 
Pale shadows like our own, 
Whom we shall stop and greet. 
And ask if in the sunny world of day 
They wandered, too, alone. 
Unable they to worship or to pray : 
And will they only answer with a moan ? 
And shall we never know ? 
Never in hell be answered when we say, 
This, this was still our woe, 
We could not worship j no, nor could we pray ? 

Ye cannot worship ; nb, nor can ye pray ; 
And why ye cannot, can no mortal say. 
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Is it too late, too late ? 

The word has grown too old to be received ? 

The story told, but cannot be believed ? 

And in the womb of fate 

Secretly shapes a gospel not for you, 

Which none, or but a few 

Have intimation of, and even they 

Only in thought, and canijot shape a word ; 

And so ye have not heard 

The tidings, and can worship not nor pray. 

Ye cannot worship ; no, nor can ye pray. 

Be silent then : it is the only way ; 

And bear, if so ye must, an endless woe. 

And ye shall go 

Past life, past death, and still the doom shall be 

Worthy a spirit's bearing : meet for ye. 

Be silent, then, and wait : 

Perhaps the longest-lived shall see a sign, 

And know it for divine. 

And bring ye tidings of it ere too late : 

And ye shall come together, and shall say : 

We then did well to wait, 

And never worship ; no, nor ever pray. 
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ANYONE who has studied the literature of any 
language is fully alive to the fact that during the 
course of his reading he must have come across the 
creamy part of it in what is often called " poetry." Not 
that this portion of literature is meant only for variety 
amidst the monotony of one kind of writing called prose, 
or to serve some other merely matter-of-fnct purpose ; 
on the contrary the student of literature will find that 
there is something in " measured language" which, over 
and above a bald statement of facts, contains that aspect 
of the noble gifts of instinctive perception and speech 
which impart to man the characteristics of rationality 
and humanity. Whether it is in the way of simple 
narration, or cool reflection, or pure creation, this mode 
of expressing one's self obviously bears the impress of 
a higher order of sentiment and feeling put forward in 
the visible form of writing. Telling a simple, tale, or 
getting • up a didactic of love and passion, or moralising 
upon commonplaces, — all these acquire a distinct shape 
when appearing in the garb of poetry, and unmistakably 
show that a f^r superior insight into the reality of things 
must have been working behind the tangible appearances 
of them, so that the common style of prose has had to 
give way before the deeper and more direct one of poetry. 
This is what the literature of any particular cultivated 
language proves, at every step, to its student, who has 
but to sit down, for all his labours, contented with at 
least having had the pleasing experience of enjoying the 
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poetry of that language. Poetry, then, may aptly, be 
styled the truest and most sublime utterance of man, 
constituting in itself the delightful essence of human 
speech 

Man is distinguished from the rest of the animal 
creation by the faculty of cortimunicating his ideas to his 
fellow-beings ; bat even among this so-called speaking 
species, there is a distinction between speaking man who 
forms the majority, and the speaking -to-purpose man, con- 
stituting the obscure minority. It does not mean that 
the former class of nxen do not speak to purpose. In fact 
they do; but that is too much to their own purpose, 
applying to limited cases, so that the worth of those 
' utterances, unlike the universality of the order and laws 
of Nature, is only exclusive and particular. Mankind at 
large is not. affected by the sayings of the majority, which 
fact shows that the latter are no more useful to the wel- 
fare of the humanity than the existence of the laws of the 
solar system is to that of the brutes. Nature, governing 
the universe by general laws, finds its prototype in the 
man, who by the applicability of his observations and say- 
ings to most cases seeks to reduce the human order of 
existence to a well-defined system, and unifies the in- 
coherent parts into an organ isexl whole. Such a man 
may be the mental and moral philosopher who investi- 
gates the laws of the mind, and lays down rules, after 
many supposed victories over his rival thinker, for the 
jiuidance of man ; or the physical philosopher who sets 
the' phenomenal creations of the universe before him, and 
hopes' ta 'know and formulate, with ambiguous success 
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the laws p£ the order of existence ; and so on, e.g.^ the 
man of chemistry, of evolution, of all sorts of " ologies " 
and " onomies." The variable character of the successes 
of the above-mentioned philosophers, and the never-ending 
struggle between the modes of investigation of members 
of the same order of thought, make it difficult for an 
ordinary man of common sense, to strike the balance and 
see for himself whether a certain opinion tends towards 
gravity and sanity ; and hence the first-hand advantage 
and benefit goes to the favoured few^, not enjoyable by 
the many. Their worth, their usefulness, their conclu- 
sions, make it obligatory to nil to recognise the immense 
services they are doing by their respective investigatif^ns. 
Their labours may come, by a deductive application, to 
alFect the millions, but immediate universal good lies 
coupled with their special branches of study, in their 
laboratories and philosophical seminaries. 

Nevertheless, among the bustle of daily-progressive 
science and in the turmoil of rival interests and gross 
competitions in every department of worldly affairs, there 
may be found one, full of Nature's gifts in equilibruim, 
havino" a mind healthy, a heart as God gave him, a 
passiveness to receive the direct, unrefracred image of 
Nature and a capacity to put these impressions in a holy 
attractive garb, which at once consecrate the receiver 
and edify him. Such a man can very justly be called 
the natural philosopher or better still the philosopher 
of Nature. For the aspects of Nature lie open to his 
mind's eye, the Book of Nature forms his special study, 
and he is always free to tabulate and generalise and vitalise 
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every point which he comes across during his communion 
with the soul of the universe. His is a susceptibility 
which cannot go without perceiving a happy design and 
purpose in the whole and a certain end in the individual ; 
his sympathies find a strange reciprocity between the 
human and the natural, otherwise divine ; his eyes see 
nothing but an awful grandeur in the star- lit night and a 
sublime beauty in the early rays of the rising sun, his 
ears are just short of catching the music of the spheres, 
in short his whole nature sometimes makes him a Milton, 
a Goethe, a Dante, conversant with Heavenly orders ; at 
others, a Wordsworth, keenly alive to a soul in the 
*' meanest flower that blows," or a Tennyson, hearing 
the voice of love in Aylmer's Field, and alternately 
passing through Grief, Peace, Hope, and Joy, with 
characteristic pliancy on the death of a school-mate. You 
cannot mistake the glowing rapture and passion in the odes 
of Hafiz, or the depth and universal love in the lyrics and 
aphorisms of Sddi. * Such is the community of feelings 
and reflections among this class of thinkers, one is only 
quite apt to accuse them of monotony or even of plag- 
iarism of ideas. Every one of them finds a beauty, a 
command about him which unmistakbly leads to the self- 
same utterances. 

The unity amid variety, the order among conflict, the 
beauty in objects, indifferent or even ugly and deformed^ 
all appeal to his senses with a peculiar force, and 
evoke the keenest observing faculty with which he is 
furnished. A glance at a pauper whom we commonly 
think as an outcast of society, will, on the contrary, 
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induce him to love the helpless creature all the more 
for his misery ; the popular notions and beliefs have 
little or no value in his system, love and hatred have a 
different law of proportion and variation, in short he is so 
constituted as to be independent of received opinions and 
to find out, by his own intuitive perception, the true, the 
beautiful, and the sublime. Such a man far from learn- 
ing these things from his lay predecessors and contem- 
poraries, leaves much for them to understand and 
profi.t by. He is not only a man but a world-man. 
The world, it seems, has been bartered away by the 
exponents of the different sciences ; the diverse species of 
creation serve as special departments of work for their 
respective philosophers ; and while the chemist thinks 
there is no use in physics, and the physicist holds mental 
philosophy to be as immnterial as its subject-matter ; 
while the inductive logician hopes he holds all the 
scientists and mathematicians in fee j and while, in short, 
every body holds his own with, arrogant exclusiveness, it 
is very stran<re to see that the parties concerned do never 
acknowledge the universal law of mutual interdependence 
on one another's investigations, till Newton-like there 
steps in one, and evolves, out of a simple accident like the 
fall of p.n apple, the one principle which the whole uni- 
verse goes by. What are Shakspeare and Moul^na Rftmi 
but Newton and Kepler and Kant and Martineau and 
Huxley and Darwin by anticipation, and what are Tenny- 
son and Hakim Sanai but all these in compendium, with 
a higher approach to cosmopolitism and universality ? In 
a word, the poet is not a man of the time and occasion. 
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but for all tiraes and all places. To his broader receptive- 
ness, the world seems to lie in a nutshell, and the inter- 
pretations he puts upon every appearance, mock the 
bitterness of partisanship and sectarianism. Friends and 
foes alike enjoy the serene momentary calm of the world i 
under his banner ; and as an equaliser and fraterniser of 
rival interests, who would not call him the best socialist ? 
The world with its manifobi attractions and repulsions, 
with its imponderable enigmas and improbable possibi- 
lities has been lying for ages ; science, only a child of 
yesterday, and "barren philosophy,'* her fo-ter-sister, 
have been establishing and overthrowing system after 
system ; but the " open secret '' of Goethe, if at all 
explicable, is the property of neither of them. Love 
alone, or, more grossly, elemental concourse has evolved 
cosmos, and love alone is destined to explain away the 
mystery. It is this love, not in potentiality but in actua- 
lity, which enables the responsive mind to re-act on the 
invisible working of the universe and establish a link, of 
connection between attributes seemingly the most un- 
adjustable. Ours is a world of facts, and so many of 
them too. Human actions are the outcome of motives 
and purposes ; why should not, then, thos^ of Nature, the 
author of the universe, be so ? Hence to a liberal mind, 
the theory of the blind concourse of atoms has already 
given way to the aro^ument from design. Every branch 
of study that pretends to explain away the universe by 
its peculiar investigations has also its " so far shalt go and 
no further." It remains only for a wide and unbiassed 
mind to bring together the dissenting parties, and at least 
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in one cool moment to make them believe that it is some- 
thing else which holds this vast fabric o£ "facts'' from 
falling asunder* 

Hence it is that the poet, by virtue of his sensibility 
and sympathy is able to enter the very heart of Nature, 
and as it were, to fix a common platform on which he and 
the various objects of creation find themselves shaking 
bands in mutual understanding of one another's aims,— 
nature, pregnant with the luxuriance of unfathomable and 
diverse relations, and he, bent on reading the hiero- 
glyphics of her designs especially with respect to the 
chiefest species, man. 

The human soul, — not only considered in its vitalis- 
ing aspect but in the more general one of the aggregate 
of mental and moral attributes of man, and the over-soul, 
pervading the whole of Nature of which he forms the 
integral part, are by their very nature congenital, and 
necessarily come together to establish the kinship of their 
essence. Accordingly, Carlyle does not distinguish between 
the meaning, of Vates^ — Prophet and Poet, — ^being the 
same but for " different times and different places.'* 
Both have the authority of genius to stand upon ; each is 
striving after the settlement of the strife between the 
spiritual and the physical, and had it not been for the differ- 
ent channels through which their energies flowed, the 
OQ would very likely have been the other. For "the 
Vates Prophet, we might say,'' explains Carlyle, "has 
seized that sacred mystery (of the world) rather on the 
moral side, as good and evil, duty and prohibition ; the 
Yates Poet, on what the Germans call the aesthetic side 
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as beautiful, and the like. The one we may call a revealer 
of what we are to do j the other of what we are to love. 
But, indeed, the two provinces l*un into one another and 
cannot be disjoined* The prophet too has his eye on 
what we aJ*6 to love \ how else shall he know what it is 
we are to do ? '* The po3t and the prophet, we now see, 
are one and not two, and judging from the popular notion 
about a prophet, we can understand what a poet is worth. 
Religion is but the poetry of the soul and poetry must be 
the religion of life. For of all the problems which concern 
the philosophical heads, the sphinx-question of existence 
is the one which touches us immediately, and we all know 
that the end and aim of creation is still the apple of 
discord with the so-called keener intellects j hence, whether 
partly or wholly, the credit goes to the prophet, on the 
one hand, for his bringing about a compromise between 
man and his environments, under the moral sanctions of a 
supreme Divine government, or to the poet, for his seeking 
to establish a harmony and cogency by his intuitions of 
universal sympathy, as he thinks, existing among the 
various orders of creation. 

Having now gone so far through this discourse on 
the functions of a poet and the invaluable nature of his 
wofk^ we may turn to see what method he adopts to deli- 
ver himself when once the poetical inspiration has made 
its way to his heart. 

It is generally believed that metrical and rhymed 
language is the only garb in which the beautiful and the 
sublime can appear in words ; as if a certain sort of limi- 
tatioa is necessary for what is, in its own nature 
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unlimited. However, great narrowness in the conception 
of true poetic gift arises out of this confining of sense to 
mere sound. Rhythm and versification are nothing but a 
ding-dong of measured syllables, which, of coarse, being 
delightful to the ear, impede the exercise of understanding 
by the crippled nature of their force. They are no better 
than dwarfing of the Japanese plants, grown in flower- 
pots, to serve more for show than for real wor fi. ^ But 
it is not difficult, after all, to see how this state: bf thing3 
arose, and how by merely aping the 4an^u.agp of the 
master-intellects, there has arisen a decadence of poetic 
inspiration^ , 

By the very nature of his construction, man appreciates 
rhythmic movements, and feels a certain pleasure in the 
Bee-saw of natural order about him. Different shades 
of light relieve the weariness of the monotony of colour 
experienced by the eye ; music, or the rise and fall of 
sounds, brings a peculiar delight to the auditory sense ; and 
BO on ; in short the whole nature of man is averse to any 
sort of sameness in experience, — change of exercise 
being necessary to the well-being of the whole organism* 
If, then, simple "chaijige'' is the main support of the 
various organs, clearly a systematic and regular change 
is miich more welcome and effective. Hence the power 
jof music, and the immense delight resulting from it» 
|en* therefore, we recollect the function of poetry 
1^ tj^ through delight," we at once see that no better 
men^Hild so naturally come to. suggest itself to the 
TeachW^tflft. mankind as " measured language." For, 
while the po^l^er of music lent its charm to the form in 
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which the voice o£ nature could be presented, the very 
voice in its turn, became potent enough to make itself 
felt not only by him who heard it at first hand, but also 
by him on whose ears it fell. The singer is one, the 
hearers many ; he must have charm enough in his songs 
to appeal to the senses of the audience, and ravish them 
quite ; for who cares to listen to a discord. There is a good 
deal of prosing in this world ; many of the so-called 
verses are no more than sections of the Penal Code, or sums 
worked by Babbage's calculating machine. It is only this 
mode of expression which gives a peculiar charm and 
vigour to the self-same fact which finds a flat utterance in 
a layman's mouth ; it is this power of enchanting music 
which exercises a force, otherwise un wieldly ; and it is 
this rhythmical language, which, forming, as it were, the 
externals of poetry, makes its genius tangible to the 
grossest capacity. The same rain-storm brings down 
drops of water, some of which mingle with the deep, to 
be heard of no more, and others shine in the diadems of 
princes and are valued as a rarity. Who does not know 
the word " Love, " but has it ever been given to the 
world as we find it occurring in religious books or in the 
immortal verses of poets ? 

Leaving apart high poetry, it is a matter of daily 
experience that we are so often made to jump with joy 
on the mere sound of a silly song sung to full concert. 
It is not the sense of the song, but the sound which 
carries us beyond ourselves. Fancy then the effect that 
would be produced by a divine-speech made in such a 
powerful language ; it would be simply bewitching 
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Hence the inseparable union of verse-music with poetry. 
The great keepers of the awful secret were led to use 
this form of expression by the very manner of their keen 
sensibilities. Deep things find expression in music, not 
in discord. The poets, as such, could not but be musical 
singers ; they had ears which could not bear dull prose, 
disorderly arrangement of words ; for them a beauty and 
order must pervade everywhere, even in the position of 
words. Every sort of passionate language tricks itself 
out in " measured steps,** and makes us aware of the fact 
that moments of feeling and emotion are not without 
their poetico-musical aspect. 

Rhyme originates in our pleasure gained from obser- 
ving coincidences. Every day of our lives we find 
instances of attempts made to bring together most incom- 
patible objects and observe any possible likeness in them, 
This, in fact, is the spirit of poetry ; for the great end of 
poetry, as observed above, is to establish a harmony, a rela- 
tion between things apparently the most distant ; and 
whether among the stunning multitude of natural creations 
or among the smaller variety of mentally evolved ideas, there 
is brought about a mutual understanding, it is as much a 
happy sign in the one case as in the other. This brings us 
to similes and metaphors which are originally the fruits of 
a poetical imagination, but in a later stage, serve to embellish 
poetical language. They are the rhymes of sense, unlike 
the rhymes of sounds which consist of jingles of words. 
Thus, rhymes, both of sound and sense are evolved out 
of an appearance of similarity in one respect or another, 
and this detection of likeness is a familiar instance of 
the pleasure we often get from these sources. 
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We see, then, that though real poetical inspiration ; 
must have been potent enough to assert itself in the/ 
enraptued language of the poet, this latter could not help 
becoming a particular mode of expression which we call 
verse. And not only was verse a measured beat of 
pulses or inhalations and exhalations of breath, but it was 
something over and above these,— it was full of tropes and 
metaphors, and exact similes and rhymes, which in them- 
selves required a poetical brain, in the real sense, to have 
modelled them out of the common language of mere hearsay. 
Thus arose poetic diction. We know that the poet is an 
inspired man and in his special moments he feels quite 
differently from the common run of men. We know 
also that the depth of a thought suggests a suitable 
languable to express it. It is from the manner of ex- 
pressing his idea that a man's mind is fathomed. In like 
manner, during high poetic enthusiasm, when the mind 
of the seer loosens itself from tangible properties of matter 
and penetrates, as it were, the very essence, when he 
begins to see that a comf ormity pervades in all the different 
species comprised under the great genus of Nature, in 
short when he feels not quite as the majority feel, his 
thoughts as a matter of course, find vent in a language 
fitted to disclose the great secrets he comes across during 
his vision. His becomes the language of spirits, or better, 
of the gods ; and this peculiar way of putting poetical 
ideas is called poetic diction. 

These, then are the externals of poetry. Now, 
philosophically speaking, substance is one thing and form 
quite another and we would never know the reality 
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without appearance. Such is the general law. But un- 
happily in this mechanical age, when chemically or 
peahaps magically, numenon is changed into pure pheno- 
menoTij when we are led to believe in the outward shows 
of things rather than in the reality lying behind, it is 
no wonder that the Muse of poetry must have gone to 
Parnassus leaving her stole and sandals behind as memen- 
toes of her once favouring men with her inspirations. We 
sometimes look at the remnants and reflect how days 
have changed. 

Poetry has, for the most part, been taken or mistaken 
for metrical prose. Hexameters and pentameters and 
heroic stanzas in Enirlish, and the Awzan and Awtad 
in Persian supply the place of real poetic inspiration. 
Men arose, and are more than ever coming on the scene 
with ambition enough in their brains to go even a step 
further than "Nature's child," and the thought of 
outvying poor Sadi and Hafiz themselves. The utter- 
ances of geniuses, who as a rule were far in advance 
of their times and had exhausted the wisdom of their 
predecessors, appeared to them wanting in completeness ; 
and hence they hoped as if to fill up the gaps, wherever 
they were, by the dictates not of their originality but of 
their artificiality. They mistook their painful efforts for 
pqetic spontaneity and their vivacity for the efflorescence 
of genius. Hence people with little of reality in them 
b\it perfect masters of meters and rhymes came forward 
and wrote faultless lines full of hackneyed ideas and 
metaphors, and abused poetry itself by their misguided 
policy. And in their wake followed many mock-heroes 
90 npany arch -versifiers, and non -poets. 
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Thue, we sfee that these sham poets, without having 
Miy real natural talent in them took to poetry as an 
art to be cultivated, and are hence directly responsible 
for the loss of vigour and truth which, of course, had to 
fly before their attempted imprisonment within the bonds 
of strict rhyme and verse. Genius, being wild and 
in the state of Nature, is averse to any sort of limitation 
on its liberty, and so, though the same diction and the 
same figures of speech were freely indulged in by humbler 
intdilects, and no stone was left unturned to give to 
some occasional prosing a semblance of poetry, yet the 
natural consequence was that this so-called verse-poetry 
produced a taste which being alien to true poetic ap- 
preciation could not discern the true from the false ; and 
at last growing sick of volumes of rhyming cried down 
poetry itself. Such is the mistake which most people 
often make as regards their ideas of poetry : and because, 
for the most part they come across only measured lines 
with nothing in the back-ground to make itself apparent 
through the veil, they are led to the conclusion, 

" That prose is verse and verse is merely prose.'' 

Again, " modern poetry has had most of its cherished 
ideals overthrown by scientific realism and is, there- 
fore, confined to skilful utilisation of the laws of form and 
melody, and is forced to think method of more importance 
than matter." Since the cry to hunt after " reality " 
in the scientist's mind has been on foot, we no longer 
" live by faith but by verification." Reality has given 
way to possibility, and we seldom care for the poetic k in 
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preference to the scientific stems to be. The rigid conclu- 
sions of scientific investigation have been, therefore, res- 
ponsible of late years for the loss of what otherwise would 
have been a pleasanter mode of expressing Natural 
Truths. 

ABUL HASAU M. TAIAB. 
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HORO DPRANGKO; OR MIINDARl SONGS; by 

MoolTle Abdul Wall; Caleatto. 

THOUGH the booklet before us is quite unassuming in 
appearance, its importance in the eyes of the Asiatic 
researcher, as describing a phase in the life of a people 
who bear the impress of a primitive civilization, is very 
great indeed. Moulvi Abdul Wali, its talented author 
deserves well of the students of anthropology for the 
pains he has taken to collect the folk-poesy of the Mundas 
— one of the most interesting and important races 
dwelling in Chota Nagpur, a little known province of the 
empire; After briefly describing the manners and cus- 
toms of these aboriginies of Chota Nagpur the author 
deals with their primitive pastimes and rustic recreations* 
" The time of the Mundaris and Uraons, always of gay 
and frolicaome disposition,'* says Moulvi Abdul Wali, 
"is divided between work and play — play first, work next.'* 
Nay, their secular and religious life is taken up with play 
and drink. Unlettered, shut up in their native hillocks 
and forests, these sons of nature, nevertheless, display a 
high talent for dancing and singing. Males and females 
young and old, more often young than old, take part 
in their frequently-recurring villuge feasts. Attired in 
the country woven clothes interwoven with red lines, 
with barbaric ornaments of brass and copper, their hair 
adorned with flowers, plumes and feathers, the girls pro* 
ceed to the Akhra, diverting themselves on the way by 
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exchanging pleasantries with the boys whom they accom- 
pany. In Jatras which take place once or twice a year 
in some known places, diflEerent bands come with their 
own flags, drums, and musical instruments. They 
always dance — men and . women — m a ring or chorus, 
indulging in gaiety and fun.** The primitive musical 
instruments o£ the aboriginies are next described and 
their plays classified. Diagrams showing the position of 
boys and girls who take part in dances are also given. 
Below we quote three quaint songs from this collection. 
They are rather difficult of comprehension without ex- 
planatory notes. In the following quaintly beautiful 
song the idea is that as the Sal's {Shorea robusta) blossom 
is beyond the reach of one's hand so the village beauty 
too in the hey-day of her bloom is unapproachable on 
account of her cruel bashfulness ; therefore as the blossom 
can only be reached by a bamboo stick bended at one 
end, so the beautiful rustic maid csin be forced to speak 
by means of passionate embraces : — 

"I, On the way-side the blossom of the Sal tree cannot be 

reached by hand. 

" 2. In the hamlet the maid does not speak from her mouth (/>., 
« does not open her month.) 

** 3, (As) it is beyond the reach of the hand (so) make a banka 
(banboo stick bent at one end). 

** 4. (As) she does not speak from her mouth (so) encircle her 

with your hand. 

** 5, At this (period), it is beyond the reach of the hand. 
** 6. At this similarity of (our) age, (she does not speak from 

her mouth. 

The following song shows the humourous side of 
their character. A paikar or retail trader passes through 
a Munda village ; he and the horse on which he sits vie 
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with one another in ugliness and deformity of appearance • 
the village folks are amused at the sight, and the poet 
sings thus of it— 

1. " The horse, the horse ! the fiox-like horse I 

2. " The pcUkdr, the paikar / the dwarfish pcukar / 

3. <\Let us go and see the fox-like horse. 

4. " Let us go and view the dwarfish paikar, 

5. " It looks fine, the fox-like horse. 

6. " It looks pretty, the dwarfish paikar, 

7. " The horse is neighing hen-hen, hon-hon. 

8. *^ The paikar is showing his shining teeth. 

The song given below contains the reflections of the 
poet at the sight of a pair of merry, light-hearted and 
careless honey-mooners, 

1. "At the market-place where the grogshop is — both are 

walking Ute-a-tete. 

2. " Both look very pretty— no sign of sadness in the married 

touple. 

3. "They are purchasing fried flattened rice— eating it with 

liquor. 

4. ** Their heart beats in unison, everything for the morrow- 

no sign of sadness in the married couple. 

5. " Gold, shell) coral, beads — ^they are good throughout life. 

6. *• Smiling, laughing, and talking — no sign of sadness in the 

married couple. 

7. "Newly united couple — no sign pf sadness in the married 

couple. 

8. "This is no knowing as to their relationship — no idea of 

sin and reward. 

9. " So saith Binandas — some day they will grow wiser. 

xo. " Newly united couple — no sign of sadness in the married 

couple. 

The man in the street may find more amusement 
than instruction in the present booklets, but to those 
who study primitive and by-gone civilizations for the 
correct understanding of the human problem and a just 
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appreciation o£ modern enlightenment, every song, every 
line of it, is brimming with interest, great and supreme. 



" Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys^ and destiny obscure, 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor.'* 



FREEHASOATRY REVEALED; By H. W« B. lloreiio, B. i., 

Calcutta. 

This is an interesting collection of short stories of 
Anglo-Indian life concerning Masons and Masonry, dis- 
tinctly readable. The only thing about the book to which 
exception may be taken is its title, which smacks of 
American methods. Mr. Moreno has in him the makin«ys 
of a story-teUer and we are looking forward to his next 
collection of Anglo-Indian tales, which, we are sure, will 
be better and more vigorous than the present, as all 
second and succeeding attempts are. Freemasonry 
Revealed is neatly got up and moderately priced at a 
rupee a copy. 



BENGAL: PAST AND PRESENT, Vol. T,--No. 1, July 1907 ; 
Calcutta : The Edinbnrgh Press. 

This is the first number of the Journal of the newly 
formed Calcutta Historical Society. The Journal is full 
of interesting matter and does credit to its promoters. 
The get-up too is of a very superior order and rarely to 
be met with in periodicals published in this country. A 
lono:-felt want has been removed and we offer qur 
sincerest congratulations to Mr. Robert Dunbar and his 
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worthy co-adjutors for the great success which has at- 
tended their noble enterprise. We wish the Society and 
its Journal an ever-increasing lease of life and prosperity^ 



THE LANDS OF THE EASTERN CALIPHATE 

It is impossible to lay down a book like " The 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate " without being led to 
reflect upon the absence of such interesting and light- 
giving books in the languages spoken by Mohainedans. 
The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, being the seat of 
the intellectual progress and worldly glory of the Mussal- 
mans, has a peculiar interest for us. Though we hold 
dear the memory of the persons produced by them, who 
will mention the name of Shiraz, Tabrez and Rum, and 
and not think of Sadi Shirazi, Shams Tabrezi and 
Moulana Rumi ? How many times in our lives have we 
praised the generosity of the one who gave over Bokhara 
and Samarkand for a mole on the face of his beloved, 
without knowing for ourselves what those places are 
like ? Who will think of Kufa and not be reminded of 
the Imam Hossain and his family ? Pttrsons, as well as 
places, in these lands have, in the eyes of Mohnmedans, 
a sanctity about them. And it shows our intellectual 
morbidity that we know so little about them beyond their 
mere names. Indeed, Moulana Shibli's Lives of the 
Caliph Omar and Mamun have awakened in us an 
interest for the study of the early Mohamedan history. 
But history without geography is like a ship without 
the rudder and the compass ; and, therefore, we are 
made to feel the want of a^ systematic geography of 
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Mohamedan lands all the more. Mr. Le Strange's book 
is, for this reason, quite a windfall, and that too at 
the most opportune moment, 

" The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate '* is a modern 
ge^^graphy of an ancient land. Those whose studies lie 
in this direction will find its pages full of plums ; but 
the general reader too, will not have to skip over as he 
goes on with the book, and it will surely not be an arid 
desert to him even. Not long ago Mr. Le Strange's book 
on Baghdad was brought out, and those who have read 
the book will readily form an opinion as to his way of 
dealing with the subject. They will, I am sure, have no 
hesitation in sayinj? that in grasp and system he leaves 
nothing to be desired. Further, he never lets loose his 
own knowledge, which is an unpardonable fault with 
some of the authors who make their works more a mi^ 
cellany than a treatise oil a particular subject. 

A muddle-headed idea seems to have prevailed among 
the Arabic and Persian knowing Maulvis in India that, 
in the matter of Oriental studies, a European scholar or 
author should never be much relied upon. They assert 
that these authors, on account of their imperfect know- 
ledge, sometimes advance theories that are ridiculous and 
preposterous. When they say this they talk like Rip 
Van Winkle. They are not aware that a great change 
has of late, com^ over Oriental studies in Europe. The 
days of Charles Foster, according to whom Mohamed 
represented the Eastern corruption of Christianity and 
the Pope, the Western, are. over. The species to which 
that author belonged is now extinct. Every bit of 
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information is now drawn from the main reservoir of 
original Arabic books and' is given out, after having been 
filtered through intelligent and careful research. The book 
under review is likewise * entirely composed from eastern 
sources.' At the same time modern geographical know- 
ledge has much to do in making the book more intelli- 
gible and interesting than the Arabic manuscripts are. 
The numerous political changes, coupled with some 
physical ones that the lands of tlie Eastern Caliphate had 
to undergo within these thousand years more or less, 
have enveloped some of the things in darkness. These 
surely require clearing by the search-light of modern 
knowledge. Mr. Le Strange does that with considerable 
skill. There are ten neatly printed maps in the book and 
they seem to be very accurate. The book is divided into 
thirty four chapters. The first is just the summary of 
the rest of the book. 

The dominion of the Caliphs was divided into pro- 
vinces ; the provinces of Irak, Fars, Eum, were the most 
important, and the author likewise devotes nearly half of 

his bonk to them. No province, however small, is left out. 
The book, on the whole, is worthy of attention, and 
particularly of Mohomedan : it is priced at 17 sK 

ABDUL WALL 



HAYAT-I-BENAZIR (LIFE OF NAZEER); by Syed Mahomed 
Abdul Ghafoor Shahbaz ; Lacknow : Newal Kishore, 

A great personality among the higher ranks of Urdu 
poets of India has just been brought to a second life 
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from comparative oblivion. The importance of this unique 
production is doubly enhanced by the fact that it is tlie 
result of great industry and steady research on the part 
of a present-day poet of considerable fame, I mean, 
Moulvi Syed Abdul Ghafoor Shahbaz of Behar, for some 
time professor of Aurangabad College (Deccan), and 
lately Director of Public Instruction, Bhopal. The 
author does not require any introduction to the Moslem 
poetical world in India, His own far-searching observa- 
tions, philosohnhical comments and purity of language, 
have all combined to shed lustre on the subject of the 
book. I am sure the Mahomedan community ought to 
be grateful to him for his efforts to unearth the buried 
treasures of a famous though comparatively forgotten 
poet. This a pure labour of love. 

Nazeer, who has been practically immortalised by the 
present work of Shahbaz^ flourished in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and is universally admitted as a 
versatile poet. Possessed of great genius, his works are 
unmistakable evidence of the brightest talents with 
which very few poets have been endowed. If comparisons 
are permissible, he may be safely compared to Burns and 
Shakespeare, and also to the famous Persian poet Saadu 
Like Shakespeare, his manuscripts were scattered all 
over the place, and it may seem curious that the learned 
world should think so much of some pieces of paper of 
which their author thought so little. But many things 
come to us as splendid accidents, and I think the present 
'Life^ may be classed as such. Poetry has been called the 
language of the gods, and no one has more eloquently 
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demonstrated its truth than Nazeer. Fervency, 
subtleties, sublimity of thought, flight of imagination, 
tender emotions, bright humour, inspiration, and 
exquisite expressions, all seem to pervade the work of this 
author. Fuller says — ** poetry is music in words, and 
music is poetry is sound. " 

This book will be undoubtedly admired by those 
who wish to drink from the great fountain of Urdu 
poetry. Such young Moslems of the preseijit day as are 
anxious and reckon the great English poets as their ideals 
would do well to study this work, which will evidently 
carry them through those happy regions where they are 
likely to meet some of the front-ranks of the bards of 
Europe. 

A CRITIC. 
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WITH this number we kunch into the third year of 
our existence* We cannot miss this opportunity 
o£ once again offering our best and sincerest thanks to 
our worthy contributors for their labour-of love. But for 
their ready co-operation, the editors cannot say, what 
would have been the fate of the Journal by this time. 
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From a literary point of view, for various reasons, the 
second year of the JovmaVs existence was not as pros- 
perous, perhaps, as the j&rst. But still a fair standard of 
excellence was, we hope, maintained. Let us hope that 
in the year before us we may be able not only to equal, 
but to surpass the first volume in every respect. A word 
of thanks is also due to our readers who have been <:iving 
a hearty welcome to each succeeding number of the 
Journal. It is needless to add that we gratefully expect 
of both our readers and contributors the same hearty 
support and willing co-operation which characterised their 
dealings in the past with the management of this Journal. 
The editors will be glad to receive suggestions from those 
interested in the Journal for its improvement. 



During the present quarter the Institute lost -by 
death one of its earliest members Mr. S. T, Hossain 
grandson of the Naw^ab of Shaistabad. The deceased 
was loved by all who knew him for his sincerity, frank- 
ness and simplicity. He died in the very prime of life 
and has left behind him a large circle of friends and re- 
lations to mourn his loss. 



We offer our best congratulations to Khan Bahadur 
Mr. A. F, M. Abdur Rahman on the honour and dignity 
o£"Nawab" which has recently been conferred upon 
him by His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, Ever since its foundation the Nawab 

N 
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has been a friend of the Moslem Institute and has often 
helped it with donations of money and other acts of 
kindness. 



We offer our heartiest congratulations to Mr. Syed 
Hosain Bilgrami on his appointment to the India Council. 
The appointment is as well-deserved as it is bound to be 
popular with all classes of the community. To us Mr. 
Bilgrami's elevation has a peculiar gratification of its 
own, for he was the first Mohamedan gentleman outside 
Calcutta to encourage and help us in starting the Journal 
of the Moslem Institute. Mr. Bilgrami is one of 'the 
brightest ornaments of Musalman society and the 
Secretary of Sttite's selection cannot but be appreciated 
by all sections of the Mohamedan community in India. 



We regret very much to learn that Mr. S. K. Batdiffe 
of the Statesman^ has left India under medical advice. 
For some years past both Mr. Ratcliffe and his accom- 
plished wife have been Honorary Members of our Insti- 
tute, and have taken a good deal of interest in the 
Institue and particularly in its Journal. In Mrs. 
Ratcliffe we are losing a distinguished contributor. We 
hope they will continue to take an interest in our work 
and we assure them that although they will be far 
away from us, the members of the Moslem Institute will 
always remember them with gratitude. 

The following is the summary of the Annual Report 
of the Moslem Institute for the session 1906-07 : — 

At tne end of the session under review, we had on 
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the rolls 141 members as against 187 of the previous 
session. The decrease in the number of members is 
partly due to the fact that the Assistant Treasurer had 
to remove, according to the rules, from the rolls the 
names of many members as defaulters who were hope- 
lessly in arrears, and partly due to the increase of 
subscription made during the year under review. Some 
of the Mofussil members have also severed their connec- 
tion with the Institute, on the ground that being away 
from town they are not able to enjoy the privileges of 
the Institution, 

During the past year the untimely death of Mr. M. 
H. A. Begg, Maulvi Ghyasuddin and Maulvi Tafazzul 
Hossain, deprived us of three of our ordinary members. 
The Institute has also lost one of its most prominent 
Honorary Members by the death of Mr. J. Macfarlane. 

We had during the last session 20 meetings of the 
English section and 14 of the Oriental section. The 
following inportant subjects were discussed : 

(a) English Section — 

(1) Jews under Islam, (2) Society and Religion, 
(3) Education, (4) Muharamadans and the 
prospect of their regeneration, (5) Female 
Education among the Moslems of India, (.6) 
Life and Society, (7) Aurangzebe. 

{b) Oriental' Section — 

(1) Urdu Prose, (T^ Shaikh Ali Hazin, (3) WaU 
and his poem, (4) The Purdah and Female 
Education (5) Music. 
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Two extraordinary meetings were held during the 
session under review. > The first, a largely attended 
meeting of the Oriental section was held on the 22nd 
December 1904, in which Shamsul Llama Maulvi Shibli 
Nomani delivered nn extremely interesting and instruc- 
tive lecture on " Muslims and History." Khan Bahadur 
Mirza Shujat Ali Beg was in the Chair. The second 
meeting was that of the English section. It was held 
under the Presidency of the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Syed 
Sharfuddin on the 12th Februnry 1907, when Rai Sarat 
Chander Das, Bahadur, c.i.e., spoke on "Islam in Higher 
Asia " 

A few new books, which were received for review in 
the Journal oj the Moslem Institute and afterwards placed 
in the Library, are the only additions which were made 
last year. 

The most popular section of the Institute is the 
reading room and here the record of attendance throughout 
the year is larger than that in any other section. To the 
list of the dailies subscribed to by us, we added last year 
" the Empire " the evening newspaper which is always 
read by members with great interest. 

The Journal of the Moslem Institute maintaining ithe 
reputation which |s so deservedly attained soon after it 
was started, has completed the second year of its life. 
It is now jointly edited by Maulvi A. F. M. Abdul Ali, 
M.A., M.R.A.S., and Mr. J. A. Chapman. 

Of all the games in the Amusement section, billiards 
is the most popular, A billiard tournament was held 
in which thirteen competitors entered. Maulvi Abdul 
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Latif a member of the Institute kindly presented two 
medals, one for the winner in the final and the second 
for the competitor who made the highest break. Maulvi 
Muhammad Ameen and Maulvi Ameer Hasan are the 
winners of the first and second medal respectively. 

We are sorry to say, we did not receive last year any 
contribution to our Charity fund. In spite of our best 
eflEorts, we were unable to realise the subscriptions promised 
by some leading gentlemen. As at present we have got 
no money in this fund j it exists only in name. 

We are indebted to Nawab Bahadur Khawja SalimuUa 
of Dacca for kindly sending us, as promised, a sum of 
rupees one hundred to award as a prize to the writer of 
the best essay on the " Life and Work of the late Haji 
Mohsin.'^ The prize was won by Maulvi Syed Hosain. 
We are also thankful to Maulvi Abdul Latif a member 
of the Institute for presenting two silver medals for the 

billiard tournament. 

During session under review the Institute was hono- 
ured by visits from Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk, Syed Mohdi 
Ali Khan, Mr. Archibold, Principal of the M. A. 0. Col- 
leges Aligarh, Dr. Ziauddin, Professor of the M. A. 0. 
College, Mr. Aftab Ahmad Khan, Shamsul-Ulama Maulvi 
Shibli Nomani and the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Syed 
Sharfuddin. 

With regard to finance, the total sum collect^ during 
the period under review was Rs. 1,912-7-1 and the expen- 
diture amounted to Rs. 1,428-8-1 thus the closing balance, 
at the end of the session was Rs. 483-15. The amount of 
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Rs* l,428-8''l which has been mentioned under the head- 
ing of expenditure, includes the sum of Rs. 182 which 
was transferred to the reserve fund. The total amount 
of surplus, therefore, at the end of the last session was 
Rs. 665-15 which stood in the account as follows : — 

Rs^ 483-15 ••• closing balance of the account. 
Rs. 182- ... „ „ „ reserve fund. 
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AT 

CONSIDERABLY REDUCED PRICES. 

Rs. As. P. 

i» Tarik-i*Hindu5tan (Persian) being a translation of 
Marshman's History of India by Maulvi Abdur 
Rahim Gorakhpuri — Baptist Mission Press, Cal- 
cutta ... ... ... ... 3 o o 

f. Arkan-i-Arba (Arabic) by Maulana Abdul Ali 

'* Bahrul Ulum." Litho. CaL ... ... i o o 

3. Durrat-un*Nasihin Ed., by Syed Md. Ibrahim, Cal- 

cutta 1272 A.H. ... •.. ... 100 

4. Al Khasais fi Manaqib-i-Ali ibn-i- Talib by Imam 

Nisai (Arabic) — ^Urdu Guide Press, Calcutta o 10 o 

5. Tarikh-i-Muluk-ul-Ara (Arabic) by Hemia bin Hasan 

Isfahani, Calcutta 1866 080 

6. Barakat-uns le Zaer-ul-Quds (Persian) by Maulvi 

Abul Barakat, Calcutta 1865 A»D. ... 080 

7. Risalah-i-Tarana (Persian) by Maulvi Aga Ahmad 

Ali with an Introduction and Explanatory Notes in 

English by H. Blochmann, m.a. ... 040 

8. Pand Namah by Maulvi Abdur Rahim Gorakhpuri, 

Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta i860 A. D. 080 

9. Fuyuzat-i-Ghausiah (Persian) by Maulana Syed Safi- 

ul-Qadivi better known as Shah Obaidullah 
Baghdadi, Litho», Calcutta ... ... o 5 o 

10. Diwan-i-Shamim (Urdu) by Maulvi Abdur Rauf 

" Shamim *' Litho., Lucknow ... ... 050 

II Rubayat-i-Wahadi (Persian), Litho., Calcutta ... 030 

12. Makhzan-i-Homoeopathic (Urdu) by Maulvi Abdul 

Basit, Rawalpindi ... „. ... 600 

13. Tarikh-i-Nadiri (Persian) with Farhang (Glossary 
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„ „ Without Farhang ... ... j g 

„ „ Farhang only ... ... q 

14. Kileed-i-Danish compiled by Maulvi Ifazuddin 

Ahmad Parts III and IV (Persian Primer), each 



o 
12 o 



040 



N.B. — The works of Maulvi Abdur Rahim Gorakhpuri or 
better known as " Abdur Rahim Dahrya " are becoming scarce 
and not available in the market. 

To be had from the Manager, " Journal of the Mosljeic 
Institute," 21, Wellesley Square, Calcutta. 
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The Home of the Dravidians. 



THE pre-historic period in the annals o£ every country 
in the world is made up of vague conjectures, ques- 
tionable inferences, and doubtful reasonins^s. India is no 
» . . . . 

exception to this rule and its antiquity makes the task of 

its pre-historic annalist still more difficult and open to 
criticism. But in spite of these difficulties, it is a great 
satisfaction to find that the research, the perseverance 
and the whole-hearted devotion of some scholars, Indians 
and Europeans alike, have illumined many a dark page in 
the annals of pre-historic India. Much still remains to be 
researched, and although every day, every month, every 
year, we are being removed by so much from those 
times, education and intellectual advancement are plac- 
inor in our hands new means of research and teachino; 
US new modes of historical investigation, and if those 
who come in their wake, take up with the same praise- 
worthy vigour the work of research which some erudite 
scholars have so ably begun, it is not perhaps too much 
to hope that ere long we shall be able to reclaim many 
pre-historic facts at once important and interesting. 

Various theories, both plausible and interesting, have 
been advanced as to the original home of the Dravidians. 
One of these theories is that Hindustan itself was their 
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of India is evidenced by the ruins o£ temples and 
monuments still to be found in some of them^ as in 
Java, Borneo, etc. Then the facial cut of the Dravidians 
resembled greatly that of the aboriginial tribes living on 
some of these islands. We need not enter into details 
as this is too well known a fact. 

But the theory which to our minds aln^ost conclusively 
points to these islands as the original homes of the 
Dravidians is more interesting than any of those men- 
tioned above. We shall briefly detail it below. In the' 
time of the Ramayan, the earliest of the Purans, whose 
date may be fixed long before the time of Buddha, 
we find tliat King Dasarath, the father of Rarma,. bad, 
a wife named Shumitra. Now in those times it was 
the practice to name royal ladies after the country 
of their fathers. Thus for instance we find in the 
Ramayan that the mother of Rama who came from 
Kosala was called Koushulya. Ajiain in the Mahabharat 
we see that the lady Gandhari came from Gandarhar or the 
Kandahar of modern tiiBies. This being so, we think we 
can reasonably suppose that Shumitra came from Sumatra^ 
and was perhaps the daughter of the king of that place.^ 
If this theory be correct it points to a long-standing 
relationship and intercourse between the inhabitants of 
the two countries, and, taking it for granted that it was 
so, can we not gp a step further and theorise that these 
islands were the. original houses of the Dra vidians^ the 
earliest comers to India ? It cannot, however, be argued 
that during the time of Dasarath, the people of Sumatra, 
knew the art of boat-building so perfectly as to enable 
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them to cross the Bay of Bengal in order to come to the 
country of Rama's father^ But there is ample evidence 
to prove the fact th|i>t those people had Bu:fficient skill to 
make small boats^ and. they must have crossed the strip of 
water which separates Sumatra from the mainland of 
Burma by means of these boats. Having crossed over to 
Burma they must have come to India by land. Now it 
is a fact that a route from fiastinapur, the modern Delhi 
to Manipur was known in ancient times to the Pandavas^ 
for the Mahabharat tells us that Arjuna, the most renowned 
of the five PandaVas, went to the latter country to marry 
a princess of that place. This route lay by the side o£ 
the present town of Gauhati in Assam^ The tank to the 
north of the Judge's court and the place now known as 
Ujan Bazar in that town are said to have been scenes of 
the exploits of Durjodhan the great hero of the Kuru 
branch. This must have been the route taken by 
Shumitra's people when she was brought to India. Who 
first discovered this route ? May not the Dravidians 
l^ave been the first to discover this Burma-India route ? 

APARA PRASAP MUICERJI. 
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and bade him dread the rage of the mighty liustuin 
who must soon learn that he had slain his son Solirab. 
The&e words were as death to the aged hero ; Avhen he 
recovered from a trance, he called in despair for proofs 
of what Sohrub had said. The afliicted and dying youth 
tore open his mail ^ and showed his father a seal which 
his mother had placed on his arm, when she discovered 
to him the secret of his birth, and bade him seek his 
father. The sight of his own signet rendered Rustum 
frantic : he cursed himself, attempted to put an end to 
his existence and was only prevented by the efforts of 
his expiring son. After Sohrab's death, he burned his 
tents and all his goods, and carried the corpse to Seistan 
where it was interred. The army of Turan, agreeably 
to the last request of Sohrab, was permitted to cross the 
Oxus unmolested. It was commanded by Hanian ; Zo- 
arrah attended on the part of Rustum, to see that his 
engagement was respected by the Persians. 

To reconcile us to the improbability of this tale we 
are informed that Rustum could have had no idea that his 
son was in existence. The mother of Sohrab had written 
to him that her child w^as a daughter, fearing to lose her 
infant if she revealed the truth ; and Rustum, as before 
stated, fought under a feigned name, an usage not un- 
common in the chivalrous combats of those days. " 

Matthew Arnold calls his story an " episode," and in 
true narrative style begins with the usual '^and" : — 

•* And the first grey of morning filled the east." 

Thus the mind is transfixed on all that goes before in 
silent array, — all the valiant deeds and daring exploits, 
" When Rustum was in front of every fray." 
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And there is little doubt that the minor key in which the 
poem ends, is intended to point out that all is not over, 
that there must still follow the burst o£ chords that echo 
louder and fuller when the piping trills are over, an(J 
which alone can form a fitting end to a sublime paean. 
We seem to gaze beyond Oxus, 

" tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed stars 
** Emerge and shine upon the Aral Sea." 

The panorama flits before the mind's eye, — the mourn* 
ful train, the mighty Rustum leading the dead Sohrab to 
her of Aderbaijan, her inconsolable grief ; and we can 
almost trace the trooping of Afrasiab's army of Tartars 
and other wandering tribes, " in marching order spread 
streaming " o'er Oxus' sands, back to their wild eastern 
homes. 

Instinctively we turn to the undying epic of Firdusi, 
■ after perusing Matthew Arnold's 

Comparison with Firdusi. . . m • i i m 

lay descnbmg the hostile meetmg 

of father and son. In Firdusi there is a grander, a 
more majestic array of events. There is nothing puny 
about his immortal epic. As in Homer^s Iliad, every 
conception is high, every expression is dignified, every 
character is noble. Like Achilles, Rustum is a demi-god, 
each deed he accomplishes is superb unian. With Matthew 
Arnold each cliaracter is presented in its natural, human 
garb with human outbursts of passion, a sense of sorrow 
and remorse and even of filial affection. Like Milton's 
fallen angels they but appear as men of miglity mould. 
Firdusi's song is the music that emanates from organ- 
pipes, deep and strong ; Matthew Arnold enchants the ear 
with woodland notes, sof c and low. 
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The only other poem of Matthew Arnold's which will 

<^Sohrah and Rustum>' '^•" Comparison with ^^Sohrah 
coiDpared with ''balder and Bustum " 18 " Balder Dead. '' 

but the resemblance is o£ the 
slightest nature. Balder Dead is a god-like myth, Sohrab 
is a stern warrior among men. The poeVs treatment of 
both subjects is vastly diflferent. In the one we have a 
Scandinavian drama, — a sort of passion play,^full of 
archaic sayings and lofty conceptions, such as the gods 
alone possess ; in " Sohrab and Bustum " with wonderful 
adaptability is shown a picture of Eastern life, with all 
the peculiarities and mannerisms that are common among 
the wild Tartar clans that infest Central Asia ; side by 
side are depicted the customs and ways known among the 
more polished race of Persians. 

Matthew Arnold himself asserts that he wrote this 

poem in direct exemplicafition of 

a Dramat'^^ ^^td i^ustunr ^^^ Theories of the Drama. These 

Therories are expounded in answer 
to the question : " What are the eternal objects of 
Poetry among all nations and at all times ?" The answer 
is : " They are Actions," or as Professor Saintsbury 
would add, '* thoughts and feelings f otherwise, in his 
opinion. Poetry is deprived of half her realm ; Human 
Actions possessing an inherent interest, and which are to 
be communicated in an interesting manner by the Art of 
the Poet. The Poet haSy in the first place, to select an 
excellent Action ; and what Actions are the most excel- 
lent ? Those, certainly, which most powerfully appeal to 
the great primary human affections : to those elementary 
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feelings which subsist permanently in the race,^and which 
are independent of time." 

Matthew Arnold throughout has a tendency to adopt 

the Homeric vein : and in many 

the^r^or^helrJnyS'F^^^^^ pregnant passages there appears 

this fatalistic theory, that, what- 
ever might be the exertioi^s of the individual, " there is 
a divinity that doth shape our ends, rough-hew them how 
we will." 

The youthful Sohrab when he parleys with his father, 
gives vent to this view of things when he says : — 

" * But yet success sways with the breath of Heaven. 
" * And though thou thinkest that thou knowest sure 
- " ' Thy victory, yet thou canst not surely know. 
** * For we are all, like swimmers in the sea, 
•* * Poised on the top of a huge wave of fate, 
** * Which hangs uncertain to which side to fall, 
" * And whether it will heave us up to land, 
•* * Or whether it will roll us out to sea, 
" * Back out to sea, to the deep waves of death, 
" * We know not, and no search will make us know ; 
" ' Only the event will teach us in its hour.' " 

Again, later on, the dying son exlaims in his agony:— 

" * Father, forbear I for I but meet to-day 

" * I'he doom which at my birth was written down 

** * In Heaven, and thou art Heaven's unconscious hand.' " 

Indeed, it is hard to imagine what other view of life 
the poet could put in the youthful hero's Oriental mind 
with its peculiar interpretations of ''kismet^' and '^ karma J ^ 

It is interesting to note how finely each character 

Characters in the Poem. ^" ^^^"^ ^""^ ^°^ ^^^ ^^^g^^'y 

and manner of each personage^ is 

maintained. In Sohrab there is an expression of heroism 
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as found in a Persian, born of good stock, conscious o£ 
noble descent and of his own prowess, displaying at the 
same time a touch of filial grace that is only perceived in 
those whose refinement enables them to show the nicer 
qualities. The powerful Rustum, like Rome, mighty 
even in his decline, is exhibited as a man of strength, 
haughty and fearless, with an arrogance that is engendered 
in the bosom of a man who has made war his pastime, 
'who has ever led victory with him, and has dragged 
death and devastation at his heels. In the grey-headed 
Peran-Wisa, the only other character that stands pro- 
minently out, is depicted the wise councillor, the Ulysses 
of Homer, the Polonius of Shakespeare ** full of wise 
saw^s ;" and being aged, the poet, with a subtle delicacy of 
expression, fails not to tell us that " he slept light, an old 
man's sleep." Rukhsh, Rustum's horse, plays an almost 
human part in the drama. Great warriors have always 
possessed their favourite war-Horses, and one instinctively 
links Bucephalus with Alexander's victories. His portion 
is to fill up,* what otherwise would be, unpardonable pauses 
in the play, for he seems to throw into bolder relief the 
principal figures of the drama. It is, as often seen in 
the canvases of the great Masters, the form of an aged, 
scanty-foliaged, gnarled oak, on the heights behind, 
throwing into greater relief the beauty of the smiling 
vendure-laden ravine in front, rich with many a woodland 
flower. It is even so in music ; chords are frequently 
employed to fill up the pauses that the melody makes. 
Pope uses, with great effect, such artifices in his '* Ra'pe 
of the Loch " when he speaks of the watchful spirits that 
hover round the fair " Belinda." 
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Like '* Balder Dead " the poem abounds in rich and 
^. ., . ^ ^ beautiful similes. In some the 

Similes in the Poem. 

flight is long but well sustained ; 

we are carried away from the beaten track but we are all 

the richer for the glimpses we get of the visions beyond. 

The first in order of sequence is :— • 

** As when some grey November morn the files 

" In marching order spread, of long-neck'd cranes 

" Stream over Casbin and the southern slopes 

" Of Elbui z, from the Aralian estuaries, 

" Or some frore Caspian reed-bed, southward bound 

" For the warm Persian sea-board — so they stream'd.'* 

A very natural sight to see in the regions that surround 
the Caspian Sea are these long files of peregrinating birds 
seeking warmer and more pleasant climes and it is an apt 
comparison to the hordes , of Tartars as they " stream '* 
out of their tents. 

The next is a scene .witnessed among the mountain 
passes of the lofty Himtayas ; these gorges are often 
traversed by the poorer classes of merchants from Cabul 
who seek to find a ready market in India, for most of 
their cheaper wares : — 

" But as a troop of pedlars, from Cabool, 

" Cross underneath the Indian Caucasus, 

"That vast sky-neighouring mountain of milk snow; 

" Crossing so high, that, as they mount, they pass 

" Long flocks of travelling birds dead on the snow, 

" Choked by the air, and scarce can they themselves 

" Slake their parch'd thrqats with sugarM mulberries— 

*' In single file they move, and stop their breath, 

** For fear they should dislodge the o'erhanging snow ;— 

"So the pale Persians held their breath with fear." 

In the fallowing one a glimpse is given of the inner 
life of an Eastern Harem^ — a life whose charms are an 
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inexplicable puzzle to those who move in the thronged 
walks of life, but whose hidden joys are none the less 
captivating to those who lead it, preferring its peace and 
quiet to the gaiety and bustle of modern life. It runs 
thus :— : 

"As some rich woman, on a winter's morn, 
♦* Eyes through her silken curtains the poor drudge 
" Who with numb blacken'd fingers makes her fire — 
" At cock crow, on a starlit winter's morn, 
" When the frost flowers the window-panes — 
"And wonders how she lives, and what the thoughts 
*• Of that poor drudge may be ; so Rustum eyed 
** The unknown, adventurous youth." 

The next is one that possesses the master's touch and 
adequately describes the symmetry and proportion of 
Sohrab's figure : 

"Like some young cypress, tall, and dark, and straight, 
* Which in a queen's secluded garden throws 
*' Its slight dark shadow on the moonlit turf, 
" By midnight, to a bubbling fountain's sound— 
" So slender Sohrab seem'd so softly rear'd," 

Then there follows a short but brilliant simile, depict- 
ing" the cry of the horse as he witnesses the dreadful 
mortal combat : — 

" No horses's cry was that, most like the roar 
** Of some pain'd desert-lion, who all day 
** Hath trail'd the hunter's javelin in his side, 
" And comes at night to die upon the sand." 

How tragic in detail, how. expressive of the agony of 
the monarch of the forest, in his final struggle with 
Death I 

The most elegant of all the similes in the poem is, 
perhaps, the next one. It is a typical scene of the forest 
glade beside the mountain sides, by the " black and 
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dripping precipices " where the eagle loves to build her 
eyry, whence all nature is surveyed with one sweeping 
glance : — * 

** As when some hunter in the spring hath found 
" A breeding eagle sitting on her nest, 
* "Upon the crap^gy isle of a hill-lake, 

'* And pierced her with an arrow as she rose, 

"And foUow'd her to find her where she fell, 

** Far off; — anon her mate comes winging back 

*• From hunting, and a great way off descries 

" His huddling young left sole ; at that he checks 

" His pinion, and with short uneasy sweeps 

** Circles above his eyry, with loud screams 

" Chiding his mate back to her nest ; but she 

" Lies dying, with the arrow in her side, 

" In some far stony gorge out of his ken, 

** A heap of fluttering feathers — never more 

"Shall the lake glass her, flying over It ; 

*• Never the black and dripping precipices 

** Echo her stormy scream as she sails by — 

" As that poor bird flies home, nor knows his loss, 

•* So Rustum knew not his own loss, but stood 

" Over his dying and knew him not." 

If poetry be nothing more than veiled allegory, and 
allegory be naught else than covered simile, then Matthew 
Arnold excels as a poet, for of none of his similes can it 
be said that it is commonplace or inappropriate, and in each 
a definite and finished picture is drawn of the rich and 
gorgeous East. 

Mere repetitions are, as a rule, wearisome, and serve 

only to weaken the force of a 

Repetitions in the Poem. p^gg^g^^ ^ut Matthew Arnold in 

this poem, adroitly manages to increase the rhetorical effect 
thereby. Tlioughout the poem such passages occur : — 
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*' Oxus with his summer floods, 
Oxus ill summer wash them all away.** 

" Sharp rang, 
The iron plates rang sharp, but turned the spear.*^ 

In each caf^e the repetition em[)hasise8 the underlying 
thought and serves to arrest the attention where nec^* 
sary. 

Like his great prototype John Milton, though in a 

markedly less degree, Matthew 

rh^ihm.''^ ^'''^' °""'' '° A^^^ld seeks to include proper 

names in his verse, in order to 

heighten the grandeur of the verse, and to give it a more 
majestic flow. Towards the beginning of the poem these 
lines occur : — 

" The Tartars of the Oxus, the King's guard, 

" First, with black sheep-skin caps and with long spears ; 

•* Large men, large steeds ; who from Bokhara come 

" And Khiva, and ferment the milk of mares. 

*• Next, the more temperate Toorkmuns of the south, 

** Turkas, and the lances of Salore. 

" And those from Attruck and the Caspian sands ; 

" Light men and on light steeds, who only drink 

"The acrid milk of camels, and their wells. 

<* And then a swarm of wandering horse, who came 

" From far, and a more doubtful service own'd ; 

** The Tartars of Ferghana, from the banks 

"Of the Jaxartes, men with scanty beards 

" And close set skull-caps ; and those wilder borders 

"Who roam o'er Kipchak and the northern waste, 

"Kalmucks and unkempt Kuzzaks, tribes who stray 

** Nearest the Pole, and wandering Kirghfzzes, 

** Who come on shaggy ponies from Pamere ; 

** These all filed out from camp into the plain. 

"And on other side the Persians form'd ; — 

"First a light cloud of horse, Tartai^s they seem'd, . 
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" The Ilyats of Khorassan ; and behind, 
^ *' The royal troops of Persia, horse and foot, 

"MarshallM battalions bright in burnish'd steel." 

An excellent parallel to the above is found in Milton's 
'' Paradise Lost,'' Book I, lines 392 to 521, which 
enumerate the names and ^ occupations of the leading 
Spirits of Hell : — 

"First Moloch, horrid King, besmeared with blood 
** Of human sacrifice, and parents' tears, 
"Though, for the noise of drums and timbrels loud 
** Their children's cries unheard, that passed through fire 
" To his grim idol. Him the^AJ^imonite 
"Worshipped in Rabba and her watery plain, 
** In Argob and in Basan, to the stream 
" Of utmost Arnon,*' etc^ 

Later on in the poem, Sohrab addressing Rustum's 
horse gives expression to the following passage replete 
with proper names of places :— 

'"—but I 
" ' Have never known my grandsire's furrow'd face, 
" *^or seen his lofty house in Seistan, 
'**Nor slaked my thirst at the clear Helmund stream ; 
'* * But lodged among my father's foes, and seen 
<*' Afrasiab's cities only, Samarcand, 
" * Bokhara, and lone Khiva in the waste, 
"* And the black Toorkmun tents ; and only drunk 
"*The desert rivers, Moorghah and Tejend, 
** *Kohik, and where the Kalmuks feed their sheep, 
** * The northern Sir ; and this great Oxus stream 
*' * The yellow Oxus, by whose brink I die. ' ' ' 

M litem has a grand array of geographical names in 
Paradise Regained, Book IV^, lines 67 to 79 : — 

"In various hj^its on the A ppian road, ' > 

*' Or on the ^wilian, some from farthest south, 
*' Syene, and where the shadow both way falls. 
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*' MeroS, Nilotic isle, and more to West 

*' The realm of Bocchus to the Blackmoor sea \ 

*' From the Asian Kings (and Parthian, among these,) 

" From India <ind the golden Chersonese, 

'* And utmost Indian isle Taprobane, 

" Dusk faces with white silken turbans wreath'd ; . 

!' From Gallia, Gades and the British west ; 

" Germans, and Scythians, and Sarmatians north 

" Beyond Danubius to the Tauric pool/' 

The lines with which the poet concludes his poem, 
claim appreciation, not only for the choice display of 
names they include but also for the majestic flow of 
language, for they suitably describe the river Oxus for 
ever floating onwards till the " long'd for dash of waters 
is heard upon the Aral Sea." 

'* But the majestic river floated o% 

** Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 

" Into the frosty starlight, and there moved, 

'* Rejoicing, through the hush'd Chorasmian waste, 

" Under the solitary moon : — he flow'd 

'* Right for the polar star, past Orgunje, 

** Brimming, and bright, and large ; then sands begin 

** To hem his watery march; and dam his streams, 

" And split his currents ; that for many a league 

" The shorn and parcell'd Oxus strains along 

•* Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles*— 

" Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 

" In his high mountain-cradle in Pamere, 

"A foilM circuitous wanderer ^till at last 

" The long'd for dash of waves is heard, and wide 

'* His luminops home of waters opens, bright 

** And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed stars 

'' Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea.'' 

Speaking of this passage Professor Saintsbury 
remarks : — " Even here it is true, the Devil's Advocate 
may ask whether this like the Mycerinus closei that of 
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Empedooles and others, especially one famous thing, is 
not more of a purple tail-patch, a * tag ' a * curtain ' than 
of legitimate and integral finale. It is certain that Mr. 
Arnold following the Greeks in intention no doubt, if 
not so closely as he intended, was very fond of these 
* curtains' these little rhetorical reconciliations and sooth- 
ings for the rcSader. But this is the best in place of any 
of them and certainly the noblest tirade that its author 
has left." 

No true admirer of Matthew Arnold will seek to 
place him by the side of such 

Conclusion. . _ , 

world-renowned epic poets as 
Homer, Virgil, Milton, Dante, Kalidas and Firdusi, but 
all who con this episode, will scarcely deny that though 
there may have been others who have excelled, perhaps 
in majesty of thought, or in beauty of expression, there 
is none who has more harmoniously and gracefully blended 
both, in this simple, pathetic story, — oft remembered, 
oft repeated in Oriental circles, — of the unnatural fight 
between a mighty father and a "not inglorious not 
unworthy son." 

H. W. B. MORENO, 
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Muslim Itaw. 

(Continued from our last Number). 

5, The System of Hanajite Law. 

THE legal system founded by Abu Hanifahwas further 
worked out by his disciples and, in course of time, found 
countbss commentators and enthusiastic supporters and admirer.^. 
The legal literature thus grew into gigantic proportions. One 
of the most considerable and largely accepted works of the earlier 
times is the compendium of Kudiiri ; regarded even to this day as 
an authority of high note in tlie law schools of the East. For the 
principles of the Uanafite law I have drawn ujon this book. 

I have, here, dealt with Muslim laws as a whole and have 
offered some observations on their arrangements and division ; to 
which I have added a succinct survey of the most important legal 
principles from the point of view of the historian of civilisation. 
It is as idle, indeed, to expect in the Arab Corpus Juris, as in the 
Roman Pandects or the Basil ika, a methodical and severely logical 
treatment, as we are wont to find in European Jurists, but by an 
ingenious division of the entire mass of laws under individual 
headings of the most important matters of religious and muni- 
cipal laws, judicial procedure and penal offences^ the Arab 
jurists have managed, indeed, to secure a very serviceable 
arrangement of the immense material. 

It is not at all difficult for one acquainted with the 
systematic division of judicial works to find out references to 
the text for any given case. Religious laws they always placed 
in the forefront ; very exhaustively discussing the rules of ablution ; 
ordinances relating to prayers,* fasts, pilgrimage to Mekka, 
Jehad, sacTificial animals and the legally prescribed method of the 

• [The Qur'anic precepts as to prayer savour of Jewish origin. 
Thus ''Prayer should be said standing" is a Rabbinic precept. Com- 
pare Sura (XCI) II. 240 Misch. Berachoth, 10 :— prayer may be shor- 
tened in dangerous places, ibid, IV. 10 : — It is forbidden to the drunken, 
bid, 31-2. Erubin, 64, and to the polluted ; Berachoth, III, 4, and is to be 
preceded, in this case by washings with water or sand. See Sura, XVII 
no, note 2, p. 174 ; i cor. XL, 31. Rodweli's Qur'an, p. 457, note I. TrJ 
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slaughter of game. With these religious sections, which wo shall 
discuss elsewhere, were coupled without a severe demarcation, 
the rules of civil law according i^s they related to the 
law of person or property. Every subject was dealt with, 
independently, under its proper heading; thus: the law of 
inheritance, the law of divorce and its several methods, the legal 
claim of the divorced wife to maintenance, the law of slavery, the 
law relating to patrons and clients, the difEerent modes of manu-^ 
missions and purchase of freedom by slaves, tibe jcuratorship 
(Bajr, Capitis Piminutio), the legal status of foundlings, 
etc., etc. After these followed the law of property, a branch of 
law cultivated by the Arabs with a remarkable diligence and 
acuteness. Of special importance, in the afEairs of practical life, 
were the laws oE purchase and sale, loans, letting and hiring 5 
contracts for the share of profits and contracts for storage and 
further contracts which resulted in transfer or extinction of 
rights ; e. g., power of attorney, suretyship, substitution, accord 
and satisfaction and gifts. A specially thorough treatment did 
the laws of inheritance and will receive at the hands of the Arabs. 
Then followed rules of judicial procedure, evidence, oaths, 
confession and rules for the guidance of judges. Finally, 
an important part of all Arab law works treated of penal 
ofEences, crimes, composition-money for murder, the measure 
of punishment for theft, unchastity, etc, etc., and other lighter 
offences against personal security. 

To these main topics of the Corpus Juris are appended treatises 
on miscellaneious legal questions which should doubtless in part 
be assigned a place in administrative law ; e.g., the reclaiming of 
waste land, and the acquisition of proprietary rights in the same 
thereby : moneys settled \n the form of trusts on objects of piety 
©r general utility : finally police regulations dealing with finds, 
acts forbidden or permitted, forcible appropriation of alien pos- 
sessions, violence and intimidation. This should suflBce to convey 
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to ns nn idea of the rich contents of the Arab Corpus Juris which 
alone, had other monuments of Arabic literature perished, would 
have borne testimony to their highly* developed civilisation 
at a time when they were the premier nation of the world. 
Next to the Romans, there is no other nation, besides the Arabs 
which could call a system of law,* so carefully worked out, as its 
own. Now that we have given a general survey of the arrange* 
ment and division of the Muslim Corpus Juris we proceed 
to examine a little more closely the more important rules of the 
substantive law. We shall pass over what Abu Hanifah and 
other jurists have, always placed in the forefront, viz,^ the 
religious laws and proceed at once to the commercial laws 
which will give us the surest glimpse into the spirit of that 
age both as regards the practical use and scientific conception 
of the legal principles. 

(a) Contracts of Purchase and Sale* 

Contracts of purchase and sale filled the most distinguished 
place. Sale, Abu Hanifah taught, consisted of an express and 
unequivocal ^ offer and acceptance. A withdrawal from the 
contract of sale was only |:>ossible on the score of proved 
defects in the goods or for want of examination prior to accept- 
ance. It was not legally necessary that quantity, weight or 
measure of the purchased goods should be precisely known at the 
time of the contract, but the sale price was always to be certain 
and definite.! Sale might be cash or on credit ; in the latter 
event the period of payment was to be definitely settled. 

Sale without a fixed price was invalid. In commercial trans- 
actions various conditions might appear for tlie cancellation of a 
contract of sale : (1) At the conclusion of the transaction both 
the buyer and the seller might reserve to themselves the right of 
cancelling the contract within three days. (2) It might be 

* For * contract of purchase and sale, ' see De contractu, do ut de^ 
of Van den Berg. Leyden, i868. 

t (Pretium autem certum esse debet. Gaius, Institutiones juris civils, 
$.140. Poste's ed., p. 590, Tr.) 
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arranged that the sale was to be completed after the inspection 
of the goods. (3) If the purchaser discovered a defect in the 
goods he might withdraw.,* but he oould not, if he retained the 
goods, demand a reduction in the purchase price. Sale with 
delivery, in a fixed period, was permissible of goods which had 
to be weighed, measured or counted* Sale of goods, not in 
existence at the time of the contract, was illegaL The period of 
delivery had always to be definitely fixed. For the validity of 
these transactions Abu Hanifah imposed the following conditions 
which could not be omitted from such contracts: (1) state* 
ment of the kind of goods ; (2) statement of the species ; (3) 
(4) description of quality and quantity ; (5) the period ol 
delivery ; (6) price ; (7) place where the delivery was to be 
taken. All sales were invalid where the subject matter of the 
sale belon^d to the category of things forbidden by law. The 
rescending of a contract by mutual consent {Ihalah) is always 
permissible, in such a case the article is returned for the original 
price ; and it may be sold to another party at an increased price* 
(In the former case the purchaser sells the article which he has 
purchased to a third party at an increased price ; in the latter he 
sells it to a third party for the same price as he himself gave). 
Both forms of delivery are legal, yet only when the goods are 
such a sort as enter into commercial transactions. They are not 
permitted in the case of goods of which only one specimen exists.t 

• Cf. Judicium redhibitoriuni of Roman Law. Puchta : Cursus der 
• Institutionem. Fourth part, Vol. Ill, s. 375, p. 107. [Under Roman 
Law warrant of title and quality of the goods was held to be inherent in 
the contract of sale. In the case of faults of quality the purchaser could 
either recover part of purchase money by actio sestimatoria or rescind 
the contract by actio redhibitoria. Poste's Gains, p. 394, Tr.] 

f [The following note taken from Poste's Gains will be interesting 
to the reader. " It is necessary to distinguish clearly between the concep* 
tion of a contract of sale and the subsequent transmutation of property ; 
"between the creation of a ju% in personam and jus in rem ; between the 
■ Acquisition of an obligation and the acquisition of ownership. The contract 
is complete as soon as the pt ice is agreed upon, but no property passes until 
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(6) Trantfet of RighU in othor Ways. 
After contracts of Bale and purchase come other modes of 
transfer of rightSr The chief of these are assignment and gift. 
Assignment. — ^The legal definitions on this subject furnish evi* 
dence in any case of a highly dereloped trade, since assignment 
T^as evidently intended to serve as a substitute for Bills of 
Exchange. Abu Hanifah rendered no small service by giving 
legal validity to this oldest form of the Law of Exchange. According 
to him assignment is only permissible in case of debts or credits* 

the price is paid and possession is delivered, or in the case of a sale on 
x:redit, until possession is delivered." Dig., i8, i, 19, ' Sale and delivery 
do not pass property unless the price is paid or security is given for the 
price, or credit is given without security,' Inst., a, i, 41, Sale and delivery 
Ao not pass property, unless the vendee pays the price or gives the vendor 
security; for instance by a guarantor discharging the vendee or by 
mortgage. If however the sale is on credit, ownership imme^ately passes. 
By English Law if the contract is for the sale of specific goods, ready for 
delivery, there is no distinction between the Jus in personam and the y«5 
in rem ; the contract is complete and the property passes at one and the 
same moment. If the sale is on credit property passes immediately upon the 
striking of the bargain or understanding as to terms even before delivery 
of the goods. If the sale is for ready-money there must be delivery or tender 
of the whole of the goods or price, or delivery and acceptance of part of 
the goods or price, before there is any contract, and at the same moment 
the property is transmitted from the vendor to the vendee. If the contract 
|s not for the purchase of specific goods, but of goods of a certain nature or 
class^ there arises a distinction between property and obligation ; for 
though the contract is complete no property passes until the particular 
goods are ascertained by delivery. By the Code Napoleon delivery is 
requisite for the transfer of property in movables, but property in immov- 
ables is transferred as soon as the contract is complete. Poste's Gains, pp» 
391 — 393. Prof. Margoliouth has very kindly sent me the following note 
on this passage "This is a translation of Mukhtasar-aUWikayah p. 118, 
where the Arabic word Miihliyyun is used. Von Kremer seems to me to 
have mistaken the sense. It is where the price is Mithliy^ not where the 
article is Mithliy^ that this is allowed. The reason is that it is only in case 
of Mithliys that the value is ascertained ; e^ g,^ if I offer a pound for a coat 
I can transfer the bargain because a third party can pay the pound ; its 
amount being accurately known. Whereas if I offer an old print for a coat, 
that bargain cannot be transferred since the transferee will not possess the 
exact equivalent of my old print." Tr]. 
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It takes place by arrangement between the drawer (Muhil), 
payee f Muhtal) and drawee (Muhtal 'alaihi). In such a case 
the debtor (drawer) refers the creditor (payee) to a third party 
(drawee) from whom the payee has to collect, a sum deposited 
with him. The creditor in such a case has no further rights 
against the original debtor (drawer) unless it happens that the 
drawee fails to discharge his obligation or is hindered by death 
or bankruptcy from honouring the Bill. In such a ca«c the 
payee has a right to demand payment of the drawer. To these 
legal definitions, the importance of which for the trade of the 
time is obvious, the Arabian jurists always attach directly 
the main legal principles by which the judicial procedure is 
regulated. Thus it is expressly observed with regard to the 
above-mentioned case that if the drawee bring an action against 
the drawer for the amount of the Bill and the latter j^reply 
that the Bill is no greater than the amount which he had a 
right to demand, this reply is not to be accepted. If the drawer 
bring an action against the payee for the amount of the Bill, 
asserting that the purpose of the assignment was merely that the 
payee might collect the sum for the drawer and the j»ayee denies 
this, the assertion of the drawer, confirmed by an oath, is to be 
accepted. It would appear, moreover, that this form of exchange 
(transference by assignment) cannot ordinarily be employed as 
between difiEerent towns, but only within the same town and its 
immediate neighbourhood. Cheques (safatiy) on strange places 
whereby people try to avoid the danger attending the sending of 
cash are not forbidden by law, but regarded with disapproval by 
the jurists. 

The second mode of transfer of rights was by gifts. A gift 
was eEEected by proposal and acceptance and became parfeot in 
law by possession.* Gifts of properties liable to partition were 

* [The rule of early Germanic law, says Pollock, followed in England 
till the fifteenth or late fourteenth century, was that nothing short of 
actual delivery would pass property whether the transaction were gift, 
barter or sale. Tr.] 

D 
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not permissible except when the donor owned the whole of the 
property or partition had already been efiEected at the time of 
the gift. Gifts of indivisible objects were permissible to several 
persons in undivided and joint ownership. Revocation of gifts to 
strangers was allowable (Shafa'i disputes this,) if the donee had not 
offered a return (for the gift), or if one of the two parties had died 
or the subject matter of the gift had passed into the possession of a 
third person. It was not permitted, on the contrary, to revoke 
gifts made in favour of blood-relations or husbind or wife.f 
But a gift to a stranger was irrevocable if he offered an object 
in return which the donor accepted. But a cancellation of gifts, 
however, by mutual agreement or judicial decision was perfectly 
valid. It a gift was made, indeed, on condition that something 
should be given in return, such an agreement, according to 
Muslim jurists, belonged to the category of contracts of exchange 
or purchase and was governed by the rules obtaining for them. 
A gift for life consisted in transferring something to some one 
on condition that it was to be re-transferred to the original owner 
on the death of the donee. Gift, in anticipation of death, con-? 
sisted in promising to any one something in the event of the 
death of the owner. According to Abu -Hanifah and Shaibani 
this form of gift was invalid, but Abu Yusuff held otherwise. It 
was similarly forbidden under the Malekite system* 

Warrant of attorney (Wakalah) was a form of agreement 
very exhaustively dealt with by Arab jurists. The general rule 
was that for every contract which a person was ca))able of enter- 
ing into, he could authorize another, with his warrant of attorney, 
to enter into for him. In civil but not in criminal cases it was 
allowed to the parties to be represented by persons invested with 
power of attorney. Abu Hanifah strongly held the view, however, 
that in contested cases the appointment of a person invested with 

f According to Roman Law gifts between husband and wife were 
entirely forbidden. 
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power of attorney could only be efiEected with the consent of the 
opposite party ; unless the j»arty so represented was prevented to 
appear personally by illness or absence from the place where the 
courts were held (at a distance at least of fchree day's journey) 
and therefore compelled to arrange for s^me one else to represent 
him. We now proceed to the exposition of other important legal 
rules, and will begin with those relating to partnership. 
(c) Contracts of Partnership. 
According to the Hanafite law partnership contracts wer« 
two-fold : (1) partnership of goods ; QZ) partnership of contracts 
(riglits proceeding from them). A partnership of goods arose 
wlien two or; more persons jointly acquired something ; no one 
in such a case was empowered to dispose of the share of the 
other. Of the following kinds was the partnership of contracts : 
(1) 'the unlimited partnership {Societas omnium bonorum 
Shirkat-uUMufawadaK) ; the partners being looked upon as one 
unit. Such a partnership could only be concluded between at 
least two persons of free status,. Muslim fai^h and sound miml.* 
- (2) limited partnership (Shirkat-uUInam), It did not involve 
mutual responsibility. Each partner, however, had full powers 
to act for the other without being his surety. Each could enter 
into the business with equal or unequal shares and arrange for 
an equal or unequal share in profits or losses ; (3) simple per- 
sonal partnership consisted in two persons carrying on a business 
without |a capital ; having come to an agreement about the 
division of the profit. Partnership was dissolved by death or by 
conversioa to some other .religion which, according to the 
Muslim Law, had the consequence of civil death. t 

Sleeping partnership or Muzarebah consisted in one person 
supplying the capital and the other doing the work. Its essential 
condition was ^that the profits should be common and that one 



• [Cf. Gaiui, s. 148, s. X49. TrJ. 
t [Cf. Gaius, s. 153. Tr.] 
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should have no advantige over the other. M»>reuver, the capital 
had to be supplied in fact. The agreement might be limited to a 
certain period or to a particular kind of business. 

Agricultural law occnpied the special attention of the Arab 
jurists. It is not stirprising then that contracts relating to it 
were carefully discussed and definqd. 

Agricultural contracts (Muzara^ah), Very frequently for the 
purpose of cultivating land a man associated another with him. 
Such agreements were called ^Agricultural contracts.' Abu 
Hanifah declared as illegal an agreement by which one of the 
parties reserved to himself a third or fourth part of the harvest. 
Abu Tusuff and Shaibani, however, held such agreements good. 
It was usually arranged for one man to supply the land and the 
seeds and the other to do the manual labour. The arrangement 
was held illegal by which one man was to supply the land and 
beasts of burden and the other the seeds and manual labour. The 
law on this subject is minutely set out, and this fact offers the best 
proof of the imp( rtance ^vhich the Arabs justly attached to this 
kind of agreements. Gardening contracts (Musaqah) consist! d 
in one person taking charge of orchards, vineyards and vegetable 
gardens for a Fhare in the produce. According to Abu Yusj ff 
and Shaibani this kind of agreement was legal, but Abu Hjmifah 
expressed himself against it. The reason is easy to see and lies 
in the uncertainty of the harvest ; for Abu Hanifah, with great 
consistency, has condemned all agreements in which the gain or 
the profit was uncertain and where one party might get in return 
either, too much or too little. 

Of special importance for agricultural and lancfed properties 
was the law of pre-emption, which, in sale, allowed over others 
preference to a joint owner or a neighbour. It was not unknown 
to Roman Law (Praeemptio) and was of great practical impor- 
tance inasmuch as it offered the possibility of consolidating 
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different holding's in one hand. In this connexioa there was 

no difference between Mu-«liins and n(»n-Mu.sh*nis. Disputes 

abonfc the admissibility and exercise of this right were decided by 

the Kadhi. 

{i) Other Contracts. 

The contrnck of letting and hiring, a^^cording to the Arab 
definition, is the contract by which use is obtained (oi objects and 
goods) for a fixed sum of money, and bears a remarkable similarity 
to Roman Law.* 

This agreement was considered legal when its subject* 
matter was known and the consideration was definite and certain. 
By virtue of this kind of contract, even hinds might l)e let out 
for a di^finite period or until the completion of a definite work. 
If one of the contracting parties died the contract was dissolved ; 
just as it was dissolved by the occurrence of some unforseen 
event ; for instance, when a man hired a stall to open a mercantile 
business and he became insolvent or otherwise lost his goods. 

The contract of pledge directly follows the contract of 
letting and hiring on account of its frequent occurrence in daily 
intercourse and commercial transactions.. According to the 
Eanafite law pledge is efiected, by offer and acceptance and is 
finally concluded, in the eye of the law, by the delivery of the 
security. As long as the pledgee has not taken delivery of the 
security the pledgor is free to alter his mind. But as soon 
as the former takes possession of the security the law fixes hita 
with responsibility. Pledge is only permissible for a guaranteed 
debt (Dain Madmum) where it serves as a security for the debt, 
less in value than the security. If the security is lost in the 
hands of the pledgee (the value of the property being the 
sanie as the debt) the debt is discharged. If the property 
was of a hit^'her value the pledgee is liable for the excess. 
In the opposite case the pledgee had the right to call for the 

• (Gaiua, s. 142, Poste-s Ed. Tr). 
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difference. Pledge or mortgage of objects belonging to several 
persons was forbidden ; so also (pledge or mortgage) of dates still 
on the trees without the trees, of the crops in the fields withoat the 
fields, of palms and fields vvitliout the crops. It was al-^o illegal to 
pledge or mortgage trust-funds or partnership assets. It is 
remarkable that in Abu Sbuja', the oldest Shafa^ite jurist 
accessible to us, we find a definitioa of the contract of pledge 
literally corresponding with the Roman Law : Quod emptionem 
venditionemque recipit, etiam pignerationem recipere potest 
YL. 9 § 1. D. Pigner, 20, 1 ). The Arab definition is almost 
literally the same : everything which might be sold might also 
be pledged.* 

Such similarities with Roman Law are likely to surprise 
us but I reserve for a later occasion a more exhaustive treat- 
ment of this subject. I shall proceed next to the Hanafite Law 
of guardian and trusteeship which deserves a closer study. 

(e) Guardian and Trusteeship* 

The Arab jurists describe by a technical expression {* Hajr*) 
what we call guardian and trusteeship, and this signifies a 
limitation of rights similar to what was meant by capitis dimi" 
nutio in Roman Law. The appointment of a guardian might 
be necessary in one of the three cases : (I) minority, (II) unfree 
status, (III) lunacy. Neither the minor without the permission 
of his legal repr<'sentative nor the slave without that of his 
master could enter into a contract. Similar was the case 
with lunatics. If such an one did enter into a contract 



• Abu Shuja' : Leyde 1859, p. 20. (Gaius, p. 350. In a rare M.S. in 
the Khuda Bukhsh's Oriental Public Library, Bankipore. We have 
a most intensely interesting discussion on this subject Fol. 31 et seq. 
It is the Ahkam-ul-Qur'an of Jassas-Ar-Radhi. He was born in 302 A.H. 
(914 A.D.) and died on the 7th Dhu'l-hijja 370 (A.D. 981, 14th June) He 
taught the Hanafite law at Baghdad. This M.S., unfortunately, is in- 
complete and deals only with Suras Baqar, Al-lmran and Nisa. See also 
Sachau, Muhammedanisches Recht, pp. 323 et seq. Tr). 
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of purchase or sale it was for the gnnrdian to ratify if 
advantageous or to refuse ratification if otherwise. Similar 
rules obtaine^l in Roman Law where in all transactions 
resulting in the diminirtion of the property of the minor 
the consent of the guardian was necessary.f Lunatics and 
minors could neither legally enter into a contract nor make a 
valid admission or present a slave with freedom and so on. If by 
such transactions losses were incurred the responsibility rested 
with the guardian. Abu Hanifah says that the simpleton (^Safih) 
in possession of his senses, has unlimited powers of disposal over 
his property even if he squanders it away. But a yjung man, 
still growing, who does not appear as possessed of sufBcient 
intelligence, is not to be placed in possession of his properties 
until his twenty-fifth year. Here, once again, we have a remark- 
able coincidence with Roman Law which equally fixed the 
twenty-fifth year as the termination of the Cura Minorum. Abu 
Hanifah and Shaibani, likewise, fix the twenty-fifth year as the 
termination of the Cura Minorum ; but they add that in cases 
where even after the attainment of the twenty -fifth year the ward is 
not in a position to manage the property, his ward<«hip is to con- 
tinue uninterrupted. According to Abu Hanifah, Abu YusufiF 
and Shaibani boys atid girls attained majority (physically) in 
their fifteenth year but full legal majority, as has been stated 
above, in the twenty-fifth year. 

In legal proceedings against the debtor, if the creditor 
applied for his arrest and for the appointment of a receiver 
of his goods, the Kadhi, according to Abu Hanifah, had to 
make the order of arrest as prayed for, which remained in force 
until the debtor discharged his liahilities^ but not the onler 
for the appointment of a receiver. Should the debtor, however, 
have any outstanding debts due to him the Kadhi could 
apply these in satisra(^tion of his creditor's claims without 

f Puchta : Cursusder Institutionen, IV part, vol. Ill, § 300 p. 211. 
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reference to him. Abn Tiisuff and Sbaibani, on the other 
hand, hold that the Judge, if asked by the creditors, h bound to 
makn tho order for the appointment of a receiver which would 
prevent the debtor from furiher interfering with his property ; 
the result being that the debtor conld no longer injure or preju- 
dice the rights of his creditor?. The property was to be divided 
jpro rata by tht^ Judge among the creditors. If the debtor stited 
that he possessed no property, the order for imprisonment was 
made separately for each indivMnal debt. If the statement was 
found correct, be was to be set free after an imprisonment of 
two or three months. Similar was the case when the debtor 
adduced proofs that he possef>sed no property. But even afier 
bis discharge the creditors conld obtain from his earnings any 
sum that was over and above his actual necessities and divide it 
fro rata among themselves. In this respect also we find a 
remarkable similarity with Roman )^w. The rule that inipri- 
sonment for a debt was not to last longer than ^wo or three 
months reminds us of the sixty days imprisonment of Roman 
Law.* The creditor had to tiepend entirely upon the good-oflSces 
of the debtor, being armed with no remedy under the law unless 
be held a secnrity. Precisely the same was the case in Arab 
Law as is apparent from what has preceded. 
(f) Tlie Marriage Law, 

We now proceed to a portion of the Muslim Law, namely, the 
Marriage Law, which is of great importance from the point of 
view of the history of their civilisation. A valid marriage could 
. only be contracted in the presence of two witnesses of free statu s 
full age and Muslim faith. A Muslim, marrying a Christian 
woman or a Jewess might, according to Abu Hanifah and Aba 
Yusuff have two Christian or Jew witnesses. Shaibani, however, 
holds that only Muslims could be legal witnesses of marriage. 

Mar'iige was forbidden with paternal and maternal mothers and 

»iiii- ' ' ' ■ . ■ I I. ■ I , ■ _ — _ — _ — ._ 

• Puchta : Cursus der Institutionen, IV part, vol.. II, s. 179, p. 233, 
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grandmothers, daughter and grand-danghter, sister and her 
descendants, maternal or paternal aunts, nieces, * niotlier-in-law, 
sbop-duu/rhter, wife o£ the fathorf, or the wife of the grand- 
father, daughter-in-law, foster-mother (wet-nurse), fostsr-eister. 
Moreover it was forbidden to marry two sisters at one and the 
same time; so also to have two female slaves who were sisters as 
concubines at one time. Further it was forbidden to marry at 
the same time a woman and also her paternal or maternal aunt, 
the daughter of her sister or her brother. So also was it illegal 
to marry two women of whom if one had been a man he would 
have been prohibited to marry the other. At the same time it was 
-permissible to marry a woman and her daughter by her first 
husband at one and the same time. A man committing adultery 
with a woman could neither marry her mother nor her daughter. 
If a man divorced his wife he could not marry her sister prior to 
tlie expiration of the Iddat of his former wife.J The master wrs 

^ Marriage between uncle and niece is considered even meritorious 
in the Jl'almudic law. Cf. Frankel : Das Mos Talmud. Eherecht, Leipzig, 
i860 p. XVIII. 

f [See Robertson Smith. Kinship and Marriage pp. 108 — iii, Tr.] 

J The Iddat is the legally prescribed period during which neither the 
divorced wife nor the widow could contract a fresh marriage. In the 
former case the period was that of three months ; in the latter four months 
and ten days. In case of pregnancy the 'Iddat,' terminates forty days 
after the child-brith. This rule is derived from the Talmudic marriage 
law where the widow or the divorced wife could only re-marry after 90 
days. — Frankel, p. XXIIL [In Islam the divorced wife could only r^-marry 
after a period of three months during which it was to be seen whether she 
was pregnant or not. But in the Jahiliyyah even during the pregnancy 
she could marry another man to whom, as a rule, the child belonged. In 
Jslam, moreover, the divorced wife could not, after once the divorce was com- 
plete, return to her husband without first marrying another man and obtain- 
ing a divorce from him. In heathen times the practice was laxer. Even after 
the divorce the husband could without much diflSculty take back his wife 
and apparently without paying any dower. Murra-b-VVaqi was astonished 
that that was no longer allowed in Islam and upon his complaint received 
the order from Uthman or Muawiah that the law of God was to be preferred 
to his right. Upon divorce the dower was not paid ; from this Robertson 
Smith contends that in spite of the divorce the husband (in the Jahiliyyah) 
must have' retained some rights over his divorced wife. With the Jews 
the first husband had to give his consent when the divorced wife wanted to 
remarry. Wellhausen, Die Ehe bei den Arabern p. 453. See also Robert- 
son Smith, Kinship and Marriage. P. 1 14 (1903) Tr.)] 
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XLoi alloyrej to marry bis slave ; nor a free woman to take a flaya 
as her busbami.'^ It was permitted to marry wpmeii of other 
faith if they were Ahl kitah^ but it was forbiddeD to marry women 
if fire-worshippers or idolators. On the other hand it waa 
permissible to marry Sabean women if they believed in a propliet 
and acknowledged a book of revelation* If, however, they 
worshipped stars and had no book of l^evelatjon marriage 
alliance was forbidden witii them (Knduri : Kitub-ul-Nikab). 
Marriage of a woman — free and of full age and in full 
possession of her senses — could only be concluded with her con- 
sent and the approval of her legal representative. With marriage 
alliances came specially into prominence the doctrine of the 
equality of birth. If a woman married a man not of equal birth 
with her, it was open to her male relatives to annul the marri.ige. 
The equality of birth consisted in descent, religion and property. 
Aba Yusnff took also the profession of the bridegroom in consi- 
deration in determining the question of the equality of birtli.t 

The nearest relatives had to see that the principle of the 
equality of birth was not evaded or infringed and that the woman 
obtained on her marriage a dower not smaller or incompatible yi\i\\ 
her position. 10 Dirliains (10 francs) was the miniinum dower, 

• This very prohibitioa exists in the Mosaic-Taliiiud marriage Law, 
Frankel, p. XXII. 

f [In exogamy a certain equality of the status of the couple was 
necessarily expected. The sameness oT religion was called for by Islam, 
No heathen could have a Muslim woman as h\s mit i\x\^ vice versa wo 
Muslim a heathen woman. This was no new or unheard of demand \^ 
the feeling lying at the bottom of it existed in the heathen days. The 
wife of Abbas B. Mirdaslooked upon her marriage as dissolved wbeq 
she beard that her husband had accepted Islam (Aghani, XIII 
p. 65). Similarly under pressure of her kinsmen the wife of Quis. b, 
Asim separated herself from her husband, to his and her grief, on his 
conversion to Islam (Aghani, Xfl pp. 155 et seq). Wellhausen, Die 
Ehe bei den Arabern p. 438. It was a point of honour, too, not to give 
away a woman in an unequal match; *' if you cannot find equal match 
says Kais Ibn Zuhair to the Namir (Icjd, III 273) the best marriage for 
them, is the grave. Robertson Smith p. 97. (1903). See Zydan's 
Umayyads nnd Abbasids in Prof. Margolioulh's Translation, p. 117 
ctseq. Tr.)] 
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Irfale or female* slave conld not warry williOtit the consent of 
the master.* The condifions fixed by the wife at the time 
of the maf fiage had to be strictly observed ; otherwise the dower 
reserved hnd to be delivered. For insfaned if the bride made 
B^ stipdation that she sborid not be taken away from her native 
to a foreign country or that the husband sliould not take a second 
wife and the stipulation was broken the dower immediately fell 
due to the wife. Marriage between cousins could be effected 
without the interposition of relatives. Similarly a man could 
marry, without tlie intervention of tbe relatives, a woman of full 
a<ye if she declared her willin«;ness to become his wife. Such a 
marriage, concluded in presence of two witnesses, wns legal. A 
Muslim was permitted'to irirtrry a MusliUi, cliristian or Jewish slave- 
girl. But if he bad already a wife 6f free status lie could not 
iflarry a female slave. There wns no objection, however, to his^. 
taking another free woman as his wife. The slave was cmly per- 
mitted to have two wives. Dissolution of marriage for physical 
defects in man could be claimed by the wife snbject to judicial 
proof ; the wife being entitled to her full dower. As regards 
divorce a very gr^at freedom was allowed to man. They could, 
whenever they liked^ express tbe formula of divorce and* declaria' 
flie riiarridge dissolved. The wife, however, On hfer part, was en- 
titled to her doWef^ if the marriage had beeii consummated^. 
OtherwiBO the husband had only to dischaiipe the legal quittance 
consisting. o{ three articles of clothing, w, a shirt, a veil, and a- 
cloak, ta complete the dissolution of marriage. If the wife, on 
the other hand, claimed a divorce she could only do so on the 
ground of physical defect in her husband which the judge had to 
decide. If her cause was justly founded she had a claim to full 
dower. If, however, she wanted a dissolution of marriage only 
on account of domestic disagreements the dissolution could ba 
secured by either making some compensation to the husband or 



• (Goldxiher, Muh. Studien VoL I p. i^. Tr.) 
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foregoing ber right to dower. If a man accused his wife of adal^ 
tery and confirmed )iis complaint before the judge with a Lian-* 
formula, it was open to the woman either to confess her guilt or 
to vindicate herself by having recourse to the counter Lian— >» 
formula. If she adopted the latter course the judge pronounced 
the definite, irreclaimable divorce. Only when the husband latef 
on vtrithdrew the charge could he marry her a second time ; but 
before doing that he had to submit to the legal {>uni8hinentfor a false 
complaint (Kuduri). The woman who was divorced or who had 
lost her husband, if she was of full age and muslim faith, had to 
mourn and abstain from the use of scent, toilette and dresses of 
gay colours Cgreen or red). The mourning period for a free 
woman in the event of the husband's death was four months 
and ten days ; for a female slave half the time. On divorce 
the IdAai period for a free woman was three months and for a female 
slave half that period. The husband had to provide for his 
vrife, whether a 4nuslim or not, the necessary maintenance ; viz^ 
food^ clothing and other necessaries. Similarly was he bound to 
provide her with board and lodging during the Iddat period 
in the event of a divorce. The right to maintenance was 
forfeited if the woman had occasioned the separation by her 
own perverse conduct. A well-to-do husband was bound to provide, 
at least, one servant for his wife and assign a separate apartment to 
ber which could not be shared by anybody else without her con- 
Sent. According to the Arab jurists the rules relating to fosteif- 
relatives form a portion of the marriage law. I have dealt with 
this subject elsewhere and will have an opportunity of returning 
16 it in the course of this Work. I, accordingly, abstain here 
from entering into details and now pass on to the law regarding 
slaves which deserves a special notice from the point of view 
of the bis lory of civilisation. 
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{g) Legal Status of Slaoes. 

The manumission of a slave could only be effected by a 
mtislim of full age, in full possession of bis senses and of free 
status. It was enough for the master of the slave (male or female) 
to expi*ess orally something indicating the grant of freedom, A 
slave who fled from an enemy*8 into Muslim country and 
accepted Islam became ipso facto free. Moreover the child of a 
female slave begotten by her master was free; so also the child 
of a free woman begotten by a slave. Valid was also that form 
of manumission where the mastet assured freedom to his slave 
in the event of his death (Tadbir). Such a slave could be 
no longer sold or given away. If a female slave gave birth to a 
child who was her master's she could no longer be sold. It Was 
only when the master acknowledged the child that his descent 
assumed legal validity. In the event of her master's death the 
slave-girl became free. A third form of manumission was 
when the slave made a contract with his master for his freedom 
as against the payment of a fixed sum of money. By this 
agreement the slave was enabled to purchase his freedom. Such 
a slave could pursue his calling in order to secure the amount 
required. So long as he was not emancipated he could not 
marry without the consent of his master. If he could not raise 
the stipulated sum, at the right time, he forfeited all claims to 
freedom. The children of slaves who had purchased freedom 
became also free. The male or female owner of a slave, to whom 
freedom had been accorded, eontinued to remain his patron 3 
the heirs of the patron succeeding to the patron-iights. 

We need scarcely draw the special attention of our readers 
to the great similarity in the position of the patron towards the 
client between the Arab and Roman Law. In the absence of si 
legal heir, according to the Arab law, there was a mutual right of 
succession between the patron and the client The Arabs are^i 
therei^rc, fully justified in describing this relatioti as a permanent 
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kinship (ftervilis (mffnaiio of lUmm Law). This mode of 
manumiasioQ completely accords with the Roman manni¥u«aio. 
Even emaiicipatiou by will is precisely the same (liberttts 
orcinns).* 

As rej^dfl the emancipation of a^ slave belonging to one or 
more p^r^ons niunerons directions are to be found in the Islamic 
Itfiw. A.ba Hanifah remarks on this ^nbject that if a slave is 
owned by two persons one of whom graf^ts liim freedom on his^^ 
account^ the co-sharer also could either grant him freedom 
or claim compens^ition. from the other owner or compel the slave 
to work until ha had acquired the means of purchasing the* 
semalning share (Kuduri p«^106)» A coniparsion of the two laws 
—-Roman and Mxulim — ^relating to slavery points to the far mor6 
bmmane.^irit of the lattec The Arab Law regards the slave as a^ 
man ; the Etomaa a«^a^oliattel Ihe intention of the law-giver 
to emconmge as foe a& possible the emancipation of slaves becomes 
abundantly clear by the declaration- of msinumisdion: as ar 
meidtoisious aot : an element wanting, in Roman Law. It wast- 
on. tliis account^ that ihe religious- law of Islanv ordained tlio 
esnancipatiOA olL slaves by way of penance ; aivd this- hnmano^ 
spirit has CDontinued fcom tJie earliest to the latest times* 
I^io where waa the lot o£ the: dlav^ liappier. than in Muslim- 
eouuirieatr 

It was^ indeed, an exprras^ provision of the muslim law 
that along, with ot^er purposes; the <aiaiaA fund' might be used^ 
for giving* pecuniary help to slavios for obtaining, their emanoi«« 
pation. According to^^Mawardi from- this fundi sLives were even; 
to be. bought and set free fMawardi, p. 4S1); Moreovei^ the Arab 
administrative law enjoined the prefect of^ police of every town 
to sea. that slaves were not overworked by their miusters.} 

*^^ Emancipation by will exists also in the Rabbinical Law* Maimoil 
VL,,4 and Sechiya Umathana IX, ii. 

f [Compare the observations of Loti in the Disenchanted. Tr.] 
t^ MScwardljClt; on-ther Prefect of FoHce. 
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%Q coippleta our abetob tl)dr« ^till remiunii io dijecn^a the law of 
sac^Q^ssiop ac<3priiiMg to tb« sobool of Abu Huoifalu 
(A) The Law of Suceession^ 

Hie law of suoeessioQ, resting Q{H)ii the definite ordinaiaoes 
of the Qur'iin, fiupplemented bj the Sunnah and the later 
juridical aedirit.y (Kiyat^), has lieen worked' oat by Arab 
jurists into a highly elaborate system. Bat on accotint of its 
diHeaU appljcatioq in practice it has given rite to end]et<s con- 
trovaFfe»ie8 wit|i which Muslim savants have filled thotifands of 
Tolam^s. Legal ^heirs of the male sex are s (1^ The son. 
(i) The son's 9on and bis descendants. (8) The father. (4) The 
.father pf the father and his ascendants. (5) The brother. (6) The 
>on of the brother. (7) The paternal nncle. (9) The lawful spouse. 
(10) The patron. 

Legal heir? of the female ?ex are : (1) The daughter. (2) The 
daughter of the son. (3) The mother. (4) The v^'^nd mother. 
(5) The sister. (6) 'Ihe wife. (7) The patronne».s. Fotir chis^es of 
persons are excluded from succewipii (1) The slave. (2) Tlie 
jnnrdert^r (from the inheritance of ihe person murdered by him). 
(8) The apostate. (4) The unbeliever. 

The Qur'^n has fi^ed pbareg of six kinds ; (1) i (2) (i) (3) J 
(*)§(5)H6)i. The following haVe a claim to half of the 
Inheriiunce : (1) The daughter, (21 The daughter pf the son 
when there is no daughter alive. (3) Sister on paternal and 
niaternal side. (4) Paternal sister when there is no paternal 
pr miiternal sister aljve. (5) the surviving copsort %\hen the 
deceased has left no child or child by a son. To the i of the 
inheritance the following have a claim : (1) the surviving hiisUiUci 
when a direct descendant is alive. (2) the wife when no direct 
descendant is alive. 

To the i^ the surviving wife has a claim when direct descen* 
dants are alive. To the f , every two or more persons of those 
^hii, if ^Ipne, would have been entitled to ^ with the exception of 
ihe husband. To the ^, the mother when the deceased has left 
Qp direct descendant or when be has not left two or more Brothers 
and sisters. To the ^, (1) every surviving ascendant of tlie 
first grade when the children pf the deceased jir^ ^\\h. C^). Xb^ 
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mother \vheii brothers and sisters of the deceased are alive. 
(8 and 4) The grandmother and grandfather when children of the 
deceased are n1ive» (5) The daughter of the son when the 
daughter of the deceased is alive. (6) The sister, on father's 
side, when a sister both on father and mother side of the deceased 
is alive. (7) The children of the mother s (from another father) ; 
also step-sisters. 

The mother inherits to the exclusion of the grandmother ; 
the father to the exclnsion of the grandfather, brothers and 
sisters ; to the exclnsion of step-brothers and step-sisters the 
inheritance goes to the following four relations, own children, son's 
chihlren, father, grandfather. When the daughters claim two- 
thirds o£ the estate, the son's daughters have no right to inherit, 
nnless there be an asabah * in tlie person of a son's son through 
whom his sisters get a claim. In order of priority in the asabah 
the sons come first, then their sons, then the father, then the grand- 
father, the sons of the grandfather (i.^., uncles), then the son's 

• By the expression asabah is meant every male member between 
, whom and the deceased leaving the inheritance an unbroken relationship 
exists through the male side without the interposition of a female, Querry 
ID his Droit Musulman, Paris 1872 g. 673 says. *0n eutend en ce cas 
par le terme acabah les parents paternels, tous les parents mdles dans 
. cette ligne, telsquel es fr^res germains et consanguins et leurs descendants, 
les oncles paternels et leurs descendants.' According to Sautayra : Droit 
Musulman Paris 1873 p. viii by this term is to be understood : H^ritiers 
mdles de la descendance paternelle, venant aprds les r^servataires. 

\Note on the word ^ Asahah. There are two definitions of this wordj 
one of which gives its connotation, the other its denotation. The 
former given in the treatise called Al-Nahr Al-Faid (Arabic and 
German, Leipzig 1 891) is as follows : " Such persons as have no definite 
share assigned them by Law, yet inherit what remains when those who 
have such shares have received them." The latter, given by the Shafa 
lawyers is ** any male between whom and the deceased there is no female." 
In the case that Von Kremer quotes the grand-daughter inherits in virtue 
of her brother by the principle that the female of the same dpgree gets 
half v/hat the male gets. The divisions of the * Asabah are the ''Asabah bi 
nafsihV i.e.y the males mentioned : the * Asabah bi ghairiht />., the daughter, 
son's daughter, sister on both sides or on the father's side who inherit on 
the principle quoted in virtue of their brothers : and the ^Asabah maghairihi 
i,e., sisters who inherit together with daughters or son's daughters taking 
what is left when these have received their shares. 

There are, says Rumsey in his Mohammedan Law of Inheritance p. 
114 ^/ 5^^., two general rules of exclusion laid down in the Serajiyyah. 
The first is that whoever is related to the deceased through any person 
shall not inherit while that person is living. Thus, for instance, a true 
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of the great grand fiitlier. Among the sons (i. ^., brothers, uncles 
etc. etc.) those have priority who are of the same fathea* and 
mother, then comes tlie son (of the same), then the grandson : 
brothers share their inheritance with sisters on tlie principle that 
each male has twice a female^s share : of more distant rehitives 
the male inherit to the exclusion of the female. If there are no 
relatives of the same tribe the right to the estate falls to the 
Asabah of the patron, failing him to those of the client. 

grandfatl'.er is excluded, both as sharer and as residuary, by the father ; a 
brother, sister, c brother or c. sister, is also excluded by the father ; a 
son's son or son's dauj^hter is excluded by the intermediate son. To 
this rule there are, however, these important exceptions, that brothers, 
sisters, u. brothers and u. sisters are not excluded by the mother. The 
second of those rules is that the " nearest of the blood must take " and 
by ** nearest of blood" is meant a relation of the whole blood as distinguish- 
ed from a relation by the father only. In Ibn Hazm's Jamharat-un-Nasab, 
Bankipore MS. F. io6 there is an interesting passage which runsj thus : 
** And of the Bani Bakr was *Amir-b-Jashm, bin Hubaib, bin Kab, bin 
Ushkur and this *Amir was surnamed Dhul Majasid (see Ibn Duraid 
p. 206) and he was the Jiist to give males double' share of females. 
On this point I might also refer to the Ras' Malin Nadim of Abul 
Abbas Ahmed ibn Ali, a unique MS. in the Bankipore Library, F. 8 B. 
We are not told as to who this 'Amir was ; but from this passage 
it is quite clear that the rule of giving a double share to males was not 
unknown in Arabia prior to Islam. We do not know, however, as to 
wnen or how the rule came into existence, nor are we in a position to 
ascertain whether it ever had wide acceptance. On p. 117 of Kinship and 
Marriage Prof. Robertson Smith (2nd Ed.) says : At Medina, as 
we are told by commentators on sura 4, women could not inherit. 
So far as the widow of the deceased is concerned, this is almost 
self-evident ; she couM not inherit because she was herself — not 
indeed absolutely but qud wife — part of her husband's estate, whose 
freedom and hand were at the disposal of the heir if he chose 
10 claim them, while if he did not do so, she was thrown back on 
her people. But, further, there is an explicit statement confirmed by the 
words of the sura (verse 126) that the men of Medina protested against 
the new rule, introduced by the prophet, which gave a share of inheritance 
to a sister or a daughter. On the same subject Prof. Wellhaiisen in his 
*Die Ehe bei den Arabern, says (p. 467) : I'rior to Islam we have very 
little information about women's right to inheritance or possession of 
property ; but it is certain that there were women who had property of their 
own (camels) which they made over to their husbands. An ancient 
divorce formula is handed down to us in which the man says to his wife ; 
** Be gone, for I will no longer drive thy flocks to the pasture." ...»,.,. 
Ramla had a house in Medina, in heathen days, which was used, later on, 
by the prophet as his place of refuge. Khadija had a commercial business. 
We have the instance of a daughter inheriting property in Nauwar. She 
lived, indeed, after Islam, but prior to the settlement^of the Islamic law of 
inheritance, Tr.] 
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The murderer could not inherit the property of the person 
murdered ; nor could a Muslim inherit from an iufidel. The 
infidels might inherit; property from each other. The property 
of the apostate was divided among his heirs.* 

If the deceased left no Asahah or Dhusahm ; the following' 
relatires cjune in for their share. These were 10 in number : 
(1) the son of the daughter (2) the son of the sister (8) 
the daut;hter of the brother (4) the daughter of paternal 
uncle (6) the maternal uncle (6) the maternal aunt (7) the 
father of the mother (8) the paternal tincle of the mother (9) 
the paternal aunt (10) the son of the brother of the motlier. 
Then follow the more distant relatives. 

If the descendants of the father of the person leaving the in- 
heritance stind in direct line, the person entitled to inheritance 19 
he who stands nearest to the male heir entitled to inheritance j the 
rule being that the nearer are more entitled (to inheritance) than 
the remoter relatives. Thus the father of the mother (of the 
person leaving property) is more entitled than the son of the 
brother or bister. The patron (as regards the inheritance of bit 
client) is more entitled as residuary than the remote relations- if 
there are no Amhah besides them. The client could inherit 
from his patron. If the client predeceases tlie patron the 
father and the son of the client inherit the patron** property, 
Al)n Yusuff held that in the case stated above ^ would 
go to the father and the remainder to the son.f In con- 
cluding now our observations on the law of inheritance we 

^ Lapse from Islam meant civil death. 

+ Further information will be found in the Hedayah and the Droit 
Musulman of Query II p. 236. llie Shi'ite law agrees in the main wilb 
the Siinri Law. 

(The following note drawn from Messrs. Russell and Suhrawardy's 
'First step in Muslim jurisprudence' p.p. no — 11 1 is very illuminating : 
The rules according to which, under Muslim Law, residuary or agnatic 
heirs are preferred one before another, have been concisely expressed 
by an Arab writer in a verse which may be translated ; 

Class must in first place be preferred ; 
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vrisli to add that it was the supreme achievement of Islam in the 
legal sphere* Though it cannot be concealed that in the course of 
its growth it drew upon and assimilated the principles of the 
eld Semitic Law (as existing in the Mosaic Lsiw niid later on 
developed in the Talmud), it was, on the whole, an original creation 
and points to a distinct advance upon the earlier Mosaic and 
Talmud law. Mohammed alone, indeed^ deserves the credit for 
settling in the Qur'an the principal outlines of the Muslim law 
of inheritance. He fixed the legal shares^ not forgetting the 
rights of women who, in Arab antiquitv, wei^ excluded from it. 
Under the consecration of divine revelation were announced 
by the prophet those rules which were subsequently developed 
with the aid of the Sunnah, Earlv, indeed, did Malik in his 
Corpus juris^ collect the traditions (acknowledged as authentic 
by him) regarding the law of inheritance. In spite of it many 
gaps remained to be filled up« With the assistance of the juristic 
speculation (Kiyas), called into being by Abu Hanifah, the 
law of inheritance was completed and btiilt into an immense 
system — severely logical and carefully considered — which is 
still in force in all Muslim countries ; even where the Euro- 
pean government exists such as Algiers and Caucasus, Turkistan 

Degree comes next and blood is third.'* 

These terms " class," " degree ' ' and " blood " require some explanation 
"'•class'' agnates are divided into six classes, viz\ — (i) descendants through 
males, son, grandson, great grandson etc. etc., (2) the father (3) the grand- 
fathre and the brothers (4) the nephew, brother's sons (5) the uncles 
{6) the patron. 

Degree means the degree of relationship in which the heir stands to 
the deceased as ascertained by the number of removes e.g,^ the son and 
the father are in the first degree, there being no intermediary between 
them and the deceased, the grandson, the grand-father and the brother are 
in the second degree, one intermediary is involved in each case, the great 
grandson and the nephew are in the third etc. etc. 

Blood means that the heir is either of the full blood or the half blood, 
the former being preferred to the latter e.g.j brother german will exclude 
a brother consanguinean ; the brother uterine not being an ^Asabah is not 
in question, Tr,) 
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India and Java« While earlier wo have repeatedly drawn atten- 
tion to the similarity and resemblance between Roman and 
Muslim Laws ; we find no such points of resemblance in the Law 
of inheritance. Resting exclusively on the Semitic basis it is quite 
independent of foreign influence. In the rise and growth of the 
Muslim Law of inheritance, accordingly, the Hebrew and the 
Arab legislation — going back to one common Semitic basis- 
have worked alone and co-operated. 

Have the other principles of the Arab laws which bear so 
striking a resemblance to those of the Roman system come into 
being in consequence of external influence or have the Arabs 
used Roman Law as the <:round-work of their legislation ? 
These questions we shall closely discuss in the following section 
"which deals with the enquiry into the sources of Arab Law. 

6. The Sources of Muslim Law, 

Among the legal rules of the Arab Law which offer an oppor- 
tunity of comparison with those of the Romans one of the most 
striking is the rule, which fixes the termination of the cura 
minorum at the 25th year. The period otherwise fixed in Muslim 
Law for majority is the 15th year and there was very little 
reason for departing from that custom as the development of the 
two sexes is much quicker in the East (than in the West). The 
fixing of the 25th year as the period of the full legal majority 
is therefore devoid of any plausible reason which might exist in 
northern climates where the development is much less sudden. It 
is, therefore, very probable that this rule was directly borrowed 
by the Arabs from a foreign system. In the Roman Law the cura 
minorum tetminated at the 25th year and we cannot but con- 
clude that this rule was borrowed from it.* The question now 

• We cannot imagine that this was borrowed from the Rabbinical law. 
It is only necessary to mention that guardianship was quite unknown to the 
Mosaic Law and was taken by the Hebrews from the Romans. They did 
not even possess a word to express guardianship and had, therefore, to 
adopt the Greek word to convey the idea. 
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to consider is as to how this was effected. Did the founders 
of Muslim Jurisprudence, perchance, draw upon the Pandects 
or the Basilika or other Roman-Byzantine judicial work ? In sup* 
port of the contention that they did it has been urged that in thd 
sixth century in Beyrut and Alexandria there were famous schools 
of law ; of which the former probably survived up to the first 
half of the seventh century. It might be supposed that hero the 
Arabs acquired some knowledge of the Roman system. But it 
would be a complete misconception of the spirit of the earliest Islam 
to believe that the Arab jurists and theologians would condescend 
either to study the books of the'infidels or go to their schools for 
purposes of instruction. For them there was only one book — the 
Qur'an — all others appeared to them superfluous and if they came 
from infidels thoroughly objectionable. In quite a different 
way did the Arabs come by the knowledge of Roman Law. 
It had been for centuries naturalised in Syria, Palestine and 
Egypt, and it so affected all the conditions of life that in spite of all 
the obstinate judicial exclusiveness it left its impress even on the 
Talmud. * 

Owing to constant commercial intercourse between Arabia 
and the bordering Roman provinces, possibly even before Moha- 
med, many rules of Roman Law had made their way in the 
commercial towns of northern Arabia. I believe that to this inter- 
course with the Romans is to be attributed the origin of a large 
portion of the section relating to purchase and sale in Malik's 
collection of the Common Law of Medina. On the conquest of 
Syria and Palestine the Muslims daily saw the native tribunal 

* Cf. Van Den Berg : Do contractu, do ut des. Leyden 1868 p, 
I S note. The theory of will, completely absent in the old Mosaic Law, is 
found in a tolerably developed stage in the Mishnah. The word for will 
is the unaltered Greek word which clearly indicates the source it came 
from, Cf. Saalschiitz : Das mosaiche Recht, second part vol. II p. 827. The 
contracts of lease and hiring and purchase were unknown to the Mosaic Law 
until the Roman domination when for the first time they were discussed in 
the Talmud. Van Den Berg, p. 10. 
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in conquered countries, ac^ministering justice according to the 
Roman-Greek Law ; for the Arabs, in their first conquests, were 
<M>nspicaoas by a very wise tolerance. To the inhabitants of those 
towns which had submitted in consequence of a capitulation (as 
against the | ayment of a fixed tribute^ they conceded the most 
perfect freedom in their affairs, in their religion and in their judi- 
cature. All old institutions and legal systems were left untouched 
and unaffected, and it was only in disputes where a Muslim was 
concerned or in cases between Muslims that the Kadhi decided. 
Disputes between non-Miislims were decided undisturbed 
after, as before, the conquest, in accordance with the old 
law of the land by their own judges or the heads of the community 
or the spiritual chiefs (Bishops or Prelates) as is partially the case 
to this day in Turkey.* The Arabs derived their knowledge 
of Koman Law ihrongh daily contact and constant intercourse 
(with the conquered Syrians) as well as through Jewish sources. 

Many rules of Roman Law, specially those relating to 
guardianship and will and so on, exercised a more or less power- 
ful influence upon the later judaic — the so-called Rabbinical — ^law, 
leaving behind very clear traces upon it. In the rise of Islam 
the contributions of the Judaic^rabbinical literature have been 
considerable, Mahomed himself was to a certain extent familiar 
with the contents of the judaic books and Abdullah ibn Abbas- 
one of the chief founders of the Hadith School — was deeply 
read in judaic literature. 

In a two-fold manner, indeed, did the Arabs acquire 
knowledge of those foreign ideas which we discover and detect 
In Muslim law ; either by daily intercourse with subject nation 
from which discussions on questions of spiritual and temporal laws 
could not have been absent ; or through the medium of tho 

* For the first :ime, under the governorship of Hafs ibn Walid, 
<l24-26 A. D.; 74^-744 A. D.), was the Muslim Law of inheritance declared 
legally binding upon Christians. Ibn Taghribardi p. 326. This iuuovA- 
tioD, howeveri did not reoiain long iu fof ce. 
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Rabbinical literature. As to the former source we would draw 
attention to the two jurists — Auza'i and Shafa'i — who were both 
born in Syria and had, doubtless, there become familiar with 
many of the Roman-Byzantine rules of law, surviving in the 
shape of customary laws. To these jurists, indeed, we must ascribe 
those general maxims which have been taken from the Roman 
and bodily incorporated in the Muslim law ; for instance the 
maxim that proof lies upon the plaintiff fAl Isbat ul Mudda'i)| 
the passage quoted above on the law of pledge, or the maxim, 
conf essus pro judicata, which is expressed in the Arab system by 
Iqrar (legal confession). On commercial laws were such Roman 
influences most decisive, and this fact offers additional proof of the 
soundness of the conjecture hazarded above that apart from books 
and Jewish medium the Arabs gradually and in a certain measure 
unconsciously absorbed and assimilated by contact with the 
people among whom the Eoman-Byzantine law obtained, many 
of its guiding principles. We cannot, however, definitely decide 
whether the importations fiom Roman law were in this or 
some other way. That they were importations is nevertheless beyond 
doubt ; for instance,the moot question whether the sale of a foreign 
thing is valid or not has been borrowed from the Roman by the 
Arab law ; for according to the old Semitic conception such 
a sale was out-and-out illegal. The same is the case with 
the juristic distinction between sale and exchange ; for such a 
distinction was quite foreign to the old Semitic law which 
. judged all contracts ' do ut des ' by one and the same rule. 
This fine distinction is clearly due to the contact of the Arab* 
with Roman civilisation. Doubtful, however, is the process through 
which this absorption took place. The rules relating to letting 
and hiring (locatio et conductio) (in the Arab law the 
very same rules obtained as in the Roman system,) might^ 
safely be declared as importations through Jewish books. 
Quite different, however was the case with the laws of marriage 
and inheritance* Both these rested upon the old Semitic basis 
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and were worked out partly by Mohamed himself ai^d partly by 
his snceessors in an independent manner ; and a comparison 
vrith the same institutions of Judaism point to a very decided ad- 
vance. Before Mohamed there were, on these subjects, no legal rules 
but only traditional customs and popular usages. According to the 
old Arab custom marria;;e was effected in a very simple way. The 
suitor applied to the father or the nearest male relative of the girl, 
and as soon as the consent was obtained the* marriage was looked 
upon as completed.* This was generally follov/ed by a wed- 
ding festivity* 

It appears to have been a uniform custom for tlje bride to 
receive a dower (Mahr), which evidently was a very ancient 
Semitic practice as is proved by the identity of the Hebrew word 
Mohar with the Arabic Mahr. It is not to be doubted, indeed, that 
the consent of the father or other relatives was frequently purchased 
by presents ; but it would be an error to suppose that there was an 
out-and'-out sale of the bride. Such a state of affairs would stand 
in a most flagrant conflict with the high position which the free- 
woman occupied in Arab antiquity and in the first centuries of 
Islam. Even before Mohamed custom had placed certain limita- 
tions upon marriage within a certain degree of relaiionship. It was 

* (Until Islam marriage by capture was very much in vogue It 
scarcely deserved the name of marriage as it was concluded without a Vali 
or a Mahr. . The captive had no connexion with her kirsmen and her 
children did not recognize their maternal relations. See Wellhausen, Die 
Ehe bei Den Arabern pp. 435— 6. Instances of marriage by capture, says 
Robertson Smith, might be accumulated to an indefinite extent from history 

and tradition. At the time of Mohamed the practice was universal 

Very com moixly these captives at once became the wives or the mistresses of 
their captors — a practice which Mohamed expressly recognised, though he 
Bought to modify some of its more offensive features (Ibn Hisham p. 759)... 

....A distinction, it would seem, was -made between the sons of a 

foreig^n woman and those of a horra or freeborn tribeswoman. According 
to Ibn Abd Rabbih (Iqd, III, 296) the hajm^ that is the son of an Ajamiya 
or non-Arab wom n, d d not inherit in the times of ignorance ; but there 
was no such disability as regards the son of a captive, nay according to 
Arab tradition (Iqd, III, 290) the best and stoutest sons are born of reluctant 
wives. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage pp. 89 and 90, Xr.) 
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forbidden, for instance, to marry a woman and her daughter at 
the same time. Similarly two sisters could not be married at tbe 
same time. Marriage with the wife of the deceased father was 
condemned (by public opinion) though not forbidden. 

Various Arab tribes had attained various degrees of civilisa- 
tion. Some even in antiquity had secured a very high degree 
of culture, like tlie Sabeans and the Himyarites ; others, on 
the contrary, lived in primitive simplicity. Such was the 
case with the nomad tribes ; while both in the towns of southern 
and northern Arabia the population possessed, on an average, a 
fairly advanced civilisation. Under such circumstances the 
ceremonies and the sanctity of marriage largely varied accord- 
ing to the difiEerent tribes. Dower was common alike to the 
Arabs and the Hebrews —pointing to a Semitic rule of remotest 
antiquity. Community of goods did not exist between husband 
and wife. The wife could have her own property. There was 
a form of marria;i;e (^scarcely deserving that name) not rare before 
Mohamed which the Arabs called nikah ul mutah. Thig 
union was concluded for a deiSnite period in consideration of a fixed 
sum payable to the woman. Mohamed abolished this lax prac- 
tice. The orthodox Islam h^ severely and scrupulously maintained 
the prohibition ; while the Shi'ite system has sanctioned its use.^ 

• (The mutah marriage was a purely personal contract, founded on 
consent between a man and a woman, without any intervention en the part 
of the woman's kin. P'rom the cases cited in the Hadith, Nawawi con- 
cludes that no witnesses were necessary to the contract and that no Vail 
(father and guardian of the woman) appeared. And \XyaK this is a correct 
view of the case is proved by Aghani. VII, i8 where, wiih reference to 
an actual case in the hfe of the Himyarite Sayyid, mutah maniage is said 
to be a marriage that no one need know an> thing about. Now, the fact that 
there was no contract with the woman's kin — such as was necessary when 
the wife left her own people and came under the authority of her husband — 
and that, indeed, her kin might know nothing about it, can have only one 
explanation ; in mutah marriage the woman did not leave her kin, her 
people gave up no rights which they had over her and the children of the 
marriage did not belong to the husband. Mutah marriage, in short, is 
. simply the last remains of that type cf marriage which corresponds to a law 
of mother kinship, and Islam condemns it and makes it the sister of 
harlotry, because it does not give the husband a legitimate ofifspring /. ^., 
. an offspring that is reckoned to his own tribe and has lights of inheritance 
. with it. And so, in fact, Nawawi say.', that no light of inheritance 
flows from a mutah marriage. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Maitiaee 
pp. 84-85. Tr.) 
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There was no precise rule as regards the number of wives or the 
forbidden degree of relationship. Molmmed, tor the first time, 
settled these, fixing the number of legitimate wives at four and 
stating the forbidden degree of relationship for which he put the 
Mosaic law into requisition ; but as regards divorce he departed 
from the Mosaic system inasmuch as he permitted re-marriage in 
case of a double divorce after the performance of a religious 
penance and atonement; while the Mosaic law prohibited, in 
most severe terms, re-marriage with a divorced wife. Even after 
the triple divorce re-marriage could take place in Islam ; only 
the wife had to be married to a third person and then be divorced 
by him. The object of this rule cannot be mistaken. It aimed 
at preventing too frequent divorces. Mohamed's measures, 
in spite of the light view he took of a divorce, were a great moral 
advance compared with the loose marriage ties of Arab heathen- 
ism. It cannot, indeed, be denied that in this sphere the legisla- 
tion of the Arabian ptophet bore a distinctly humane stamp and 
tolaced the legal position of v^omen on a firm and sound basis. 
This is obvious from the rule ordering maintenance to a divorced 
wife, the payment of the dower and the making over to her 
presenis made to her prior to the divorce etc., etc. The law of 
inheritance, to which we now pass on, like the law of marriage, 
beard on the face of it its Semitic origin and shows, in a much 
higher degree, the stamp of its own independent development. 
At the time of Mohamed women were completely excluded from 
inheritance; even the mother and the daughter of the deceased 
forming no exception to the rule.* In default of son or brother or 
father the brother's sons, i.^., nephews of the deceased, inherited 
(Sura. 4 : 8* Baidhawi). Gradually, indeed, did Mohamed repeal all 
these old customs and lay down fresh ones which considerably im- 
proved the fate of women and secured for them^ayegal status* So 

♦ According to the Mosaic law daughters, also as a rule, were 
excluded from inheritance. It was only when there were no sons that the 
daugliters can'ie in ^or paternal inheritance. Cf. 4, Mos. 27, 8-ii, 
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far, indeed, had he to bend himself to the old Semitic conception that 
he assigned to the male heirs double share of tho females. The 
testamentary power is another important feature of the Muslim 
law of inheritance. It improved the defective law of wills, 
found in the Babbinical system, and in a large measure created 
its own rules. 

But it is undoubted that just as the Babbinical law acquired 
its knowledge of wills from Boman legislation, so did also 
Islam from the very same source through Jewish channels. 
The Qur'an emphasises the sanctity and binding force of 
bequests (sura 2 : 176). We might further add that the institu- 
tion of guardianship for minors passed from the Boman into the 
Islamic Law through Jewish sources ; as also the tender care 
of orphans and minors : one of the most charming features of the 
Islamic legislation (Sura 4 : 5, 6). 

Most difficult, indeed, is the examination of the several 
portions of the criminal law and the investigation of the elements 
which are of genuine Semitic origin and those which are of 
foreign importation. Its fundamental basis is evidently the antique 
Semitic customary laws found in the Bible, but the Arab law 
ofiEers various peculiarities. Common to all the Semites and 
other nations of antiquity was the Lex Talionis*. The Qur'an 
expressly appeals to the Mosaic Law (Sura 5 : 49). The harsh and 
unbending Lex Talionis, however, was considerably toned and 
softened down with the introduction of the blood-money pay- 
able to the nearest relatives of the victim. It scarcely admits 
of a doubt that the scale of blood-money, with which we 
have already acquainted ourselves, very early, probably before 
Mohamed, was set down in writing ; so that he, presuming 
it to be generally known, did not consider it necessary to 

• The substitution of blood-money for bIood-reveni;e was common 
both to the Greeks and the Romans and that, indeed, at a time when the 
separation of the two peoples had not taken place ; tho' with growinj; 
civilisation the weakening and softening of the severity of the old Lex 
Talionis must have resulted by itself. Cf. Ausland, 1873 P- 5 10. 
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record it in detail in the Qur'an. Considered as a whole 
the Arab was much milder than the old Hebrew penal law 
which forbade the acceptance of blood-money in case of a 
murderer.* In other cases it allowed it ; but the scale of 
blood-money for individual offences was not definitely and 
precisely fixed among the Hebrews. It is undoubted that 
long before Mohamed the scale of blood-money was, in the 
main, settled in Arabia j for we know from old Arab traditions and 
poems that even before the prophet the blood-money for a man 
consisted of 100 camels.f In still earlier times 10 camels 
sufficed. It apparently varied according to various tribes and 
the value of the camel. In some cases even dates were 
accepted.^ It was always, however, considered low and dis- 
honourable to accept money and cowardly renounce revenge for 
gold and property instead of boldly and manfully exercising the 
blood-revenge. To protef^t themselves againjjt this reproach they 
took refuge in casting lots with arrows. They shot an arrow at 
the sky anil if it fell unstained, as it always did, when they 
wanted it so, it was regarded as a decision for the acceptance of 
blood-money. If, however, it fell smeared with blood it was 
regarded as a sign that blood-revenge should be carried out.§ 
It cannot be doubted that here, as elsewhere, the Arab law 
shows a more humane tendency than the Hebrew. || True the 
later Rabbins softened down the severity of the old Mosaic Law 
and would not permit recourse to Lex Talionis for bodily injuries, 
the offender having to pay a fixed sum as compensation. If \l^ 
failed to pay the amount he was sold as a slave. Mohamed sought 
as far as possible to place limitations, if he could not altogethei: 
abolish blood-revenge ; for it was intimately connected with the 

o 4 Mos. 35, 31. 

f Hainasah, p. 450. 

\ Hamasah, p. 389. 

§ Freytag: Einleitung in Das Studium d. Arab-Sprache, p. 193, 

II Freytag comes to the same conclusion, p. 15)0. l^id. 
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life and thought of the peojJe. He announced the brotherhood 
of all Muslims ; thereby intending to establish among all the 
members of the religious community eternal peace and concord 
^which wotild gradually succeed in putting an end to blood-revenge* 
In anticipation of his approaching death he spoke in the same 
strain in his last sermon to the assembled people at Mekka : 
"after my death beware of becoming heathens again and of killing 
each other.''* The mode of punishment, to a great extent, was the 
same as prescribed by the Hebrew law. The punishment of 
stoning for adultery, for instance, was borrowed from the Jdws. 
But even here the Arab practice was very much milder. Only 
after his own free and thrice repeated confession was the stoning 
to be performed and the ofEender, saving himself by flight, was not 
to be obstructed or interfered with. Severe, indeed, is the 
Muslim Law of theft. For the first offence the right band of 
the thief was to be cut off ; for a repetition of it the left foot. 
This might have been borrowed from the Persians who before 
Mohamed ruled a great portion of Arabia where they introduced 
their cruel system of punishment, t 

In theory the punishment of imprisonment seems to have 
been absent both from the Arab and the Mosaic laws ; but in prac- 
tice it was only too frequent and among the Abbasids it assume(J 
very cruel forms. Only for debtors did the Arab law allow im- 
prisonment and apparently here also the source was the Roman- 
Byzantine legislation ; for the entire proceedings in banJfcruptcy 
axe borrowed from there. On the contrary biinishment as punishr 
ment was frequent. Omar I. banished to Syria those Vfho bad 



• Cf. Bukhari (2235) Kitabul Maghazi No. 78 (3591); Kitabul Hudud 
No, 9 (3631); Kitabul Diyyat No. 2 (3750); Kitabul Fitaa No. S (3893), 
Tl^e tradition is repro(fuced in each of the chaptei-s cited with aotrae 
slight variation. This proves the importance attadied, early, indeed, 
to this tradition. 

+ Surah 5, 37 ; 7i 1 31 ; 20, 74; 26, 49. Also Ewald Die AltWthuttWi 
Yojkes Israel IV part p. 221. 
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incurred his displeasure ; but when this province became the seat 
of government they selected the island of Dahlak in the Bed 
Sea as the place of banishment specially for political offenders. 
Corporal punishment consisted of whipping, as in the Hebrew 
law ; the maximum being fixed at 40 stripes. The Arab Law 
adopted the same figure though in certain cases this number was 
doubled. The law of earliest Islam did not sanction sentence of 
death except in cases ef adultery or slander to the prophet or 
rebellion against him or conversion from Islam to another reli- 
gion or murder.* 

Very free, indeed, was the Hebrew law with the punishment 
of death which was carried out in various ways : stoning, burning, 
execution with sword, throtling etc. For the offence of adultery, 
alone, did Islam sanction stoning. In the earliest times the 
current mode of execution was with the sword and in more 
. serious cases the body was fastened to the cross or even burnt-f 
Mutilation or agonising death was always very severely for- 
bidden although with the decay of the empire, punishments 
assumed more and more barbarous forms.} Crucifixion wa? 
very frequent in later times, but it did not always amount to a 
sentence of death. The offender was tied to the cross and was 
left in that posture for a period not exceeding three days ; food 
anil drink being allowed to him (Fihrist p. 190,) It was, 

^ Cf. Surah 5 : 37 where for more serious offences the punishment of 
death or crucifixion or mutilation of hand and foot is mentioned. [In Ras' 
Malin Nadim of Abul Abbas Ahmed ibn AH a list is given of the Arab 
chiefs who were crucified. It appears even in the early days of Islam to bo 
a frequent form of punishment. Bankipore MS. Fol. 25 B. Tr.] 

f Mawardi p. 105. 

X [For curious forms of pnnishment see. Prof. Margoliouth's trans- 
lation of Zydan's Islamic Civilization, p. 112. See Fckhri, p. 198 for. the 
punishment inflicted upon Abdul ibn Ali, uncle of Mansur ; p. 193 for the 
punishment inflicted on Mohamed-ibn-Ibrahim of the Alavis. gee De 
Goeje, Frag, Hist. Arab., p. 184 for the punishment inflicted on Sa*id 
ibn Amr'al ,Harashi by Omar ibn Hubaira ; see also De Goeje, p. 90 
p. 88, pp. 103-4, for some curious instances of Hisham'a governor'a 
cruelty 5 let also p. X17. Tr.] 
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moreover, usual to place the ofiEender at the pillory and crop his 
hair and beard. The later Hebrew law of the Rabbin has 
also put limitatioils On the punishment of deaths so extensively 
made use of by the Mosaic law, and effected changes in corporal 
punishments (Saalschiitz p. 470 VoU II.) We have said enough, 
\ve trust, to show the intimate relation of the Islamic with that 
of the Hebrew penal law. and have shown the various decisive in- 
fluences on the origin and growth of the Muslim theory of punish- 
ment. The commercial law shows unmistakeable traces of the 
Roman-Byzantine law.* The criminal law^ though based essentially 

* [Notes drawn from Dr. Coldtihers paper " The ptinciples of Law in 
Islam, Dr. Goldziher thinks that the first impulse towards creation of a 
Mohamedan system of law was given by contact with two great spheres of 
civilization^— the Romaic and the Persian — the former in Syria <lnd th^ 
latter in Mesopotamia. He holds that even if we had no other positive 
data to go by, the very name given to jurisprudence in Islam from the 
beginning attests the influence of Roman Law. •* It is called Al Fihh^ 
reasonableness ; and those who pursue the study of it are designated 
Fukaha (singular i^i!>^/7^) These terms, \Vhich, as we cannot fail to see, 
are Arabic translations of the Roman (Juris) prndenlia, and prudentes^ 
would be a clear indication of one of the chief sources of Islamite juris* 
pfadence, even if we had no positive data to prove that this influence 
extended both to questions of the principle of legal deduction and to 
particular legal provisions." Besides the positive rules of law dfawn from 
Roman sources to meet new social and economic conditions in conquered 
countries Dr. Goldziher considers that the profounde§t influence of Roman 
Law is to be seen in the system of legal deduction in Islam. He says: 
But even apart from the adoption of legal standards, Roman Law exer- 
cised a notable influence upon the le;5al thought of the new intruders into 
a country whose jurists had been trained in the Sicientific jurisprudence 
of the school of Berytus. The influence exercised by the Roman legal 
methods on the system of legal deduction in Islam is a more important 
factor in the history of Muslim Civilization than even the direct adoption 
of particular points of law. By what systematic rules or devices 
can deductions be drawn from positive laws, written or traditional, which 
shall apply to newly arising cases at law and to the decision of legal 
questions for which the positive law provides no answer ? In dealing with 
this juridical problem the Arab Fukaha took their stand entirely upon the 
instruction they had gained from circles familiar with the work of Rome 
•in the domain of law. The dualism of written law (Arabic Aazz) and 
unwritten law is a mere reflection of the dualism of Leges Scriptoe (chakha- 
min) and Leges non-Scriptce, Just so, about half a century before, the 
Jewish jurists (a word which in its legal application is likewise a transla- 
tion of the Roman term jurisprudentes) had been moved by their inters 
course with the Romans to make the hitherto unrecognized distinction 
between the iora ihe-diUhe theh or written law, and the Ura she-be' al-peh 
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on the old Semitic foundations-common alike to the Hebrews and 
the Arabs — has been considerably toned down by the Arabs.* 

or oral law. The application of principles and rules borrowed from the 
methodology* of Roman jurisprudence first made it possible to extend the 
limited legal material supplied by the Qur'an and the old decisions which 
were accepted as the basis of the law, to the other departments of juridi- 
cal activity, of which these authorities had had no provision. The ratio 
Ugis(illa), the principle of presumption, was applied to analogies (Kyas) 
in words and things ; nay just as Roman legal practice gave great weight 
to the opinio priidcntium in le^l deduction, so the Islamite prudentes 
assumed the prerogative of an auihoritative subjective opinio ; for ray, as 
it is called in Arabic, is a literal translation of tlie Latin term. Of 4II 
these principles (which are not exhausted by the examples just cited) none 
«iore strikingly demonstrates the profound influence of Roman Law pn 
the development of legal opinion in Islm, than that which is known in 
Arabic as maclaha or istilah i,e,, the public weal and regard for the same. 
The significance of this principle lies in the license it grants to the inter*- 
preter of the law to apply the legal standard in the manner best fitted to 
serve the public weal and interests. Here we recognize the Roman 
Standard of the uiiiitas fublica, which gives the interpreter of the law 
the right, by interpretation, an application to wrest a plain and unam* 
biguous law* into something auite different from its original meaning, in 
the interests of the public weal' 

Dr, Goldziher considers ihe influence of Persia upon Islamic jurispru- 
dence as equally piofound. The Mohamedan occupation of Iraq, he says, is 
one of the most telling factors in the religious and juridical development 
of Islam. Persian theologians carried their inherited views into the new 
religion they had adopted, the conquering power enriched the poverty of 
its own religious store in the elements supplied by the experience of a 
profound religious life, which had been a native growthamong the conqured 
Persians from of old. Hence it is hardly possible to over estimate the 
importance of the part played in the development of Islam by the spiritual 
movements which came to birth in Iraq and are associated with the Schools 

of Basrah and Kufah ...» In the second century of the 

Hegira Islamite jurisprudence enters upon the classic period of its efllores- 
cence and completion. The scene of its glory is the scholarly world of 
Mesopotamia, which sheds its rays upon every quarter of the Mohamedan 
Empire. Even such advances in the s|)here of law as come to light outside 
this birth place of systematised jurisprudence are the fryit of the intel- 
lectual movement on the soil of the ancient Empire of Persia. And even 
the demonstrations of antagonism to the aspirations which took shape there 
,afe affected by its influence." Tr.] 

♦ [Punishments inflicted according to the Muslim Law for various crimes 
and oftences are (1) Had (P* Hudiid) that is punishment for certain crimes, 
fixed by the law of Qur'an or Traditions; (2) Tazir or chastisement for 
olfences, not fixed by the law^ but left to the option and discretion of the 
Jmam ; (3) Kisas or Retaliation. 

'Aqubut is from Ta'aqub to follow because the punishment follows the 
•transgression. 

Hdd (Hudud-allah) in its primitive sense means prevention, hindrance, 
impeditnent, limit, boundary. (The transgressions punished by Had aie 
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The law of marriage and inheritance, on the contrary, in spite o£ 
the fact that the Hebrews and the Arabs belonged to the same 
family of nations and possessed old common Semitic institutions, 
are essentially the original product of Islam. The Muslim law of 
inheritance is bolder in its outline, more definite in its assignment 
of shares, more considerate to the other sex and far more humane 
and refined than the Hebrew Law. We now come to the last 
of those institutions which might be compared with those of 
other nations, vtr., slavery and the legal position of the 
slaves. Among all the civilised nations of antiquity did slavery 
exist ; but with the Semites it stood in close relation to the organ- 
isation of the family. The word for slave (male and female^ is 
identical both in Hebrew and Arabic, and this fact alone offers 
sufficient proof that slavery, as a social institution, existed in those 
remote times prior to the dispersement of the Semitic nations. 
The legal obligatory emancipation of every slave in his seventh 
year is a peculiar Mosaic institution which is found neither in 
Arab antiquity nor in Islam either. Islam improved the lot* of 
the slaves, and encouraged manumission out of which grew .up the 
system of patron and client. Omar I. did not at all express 
himself too soon (though the maxim was never folly put into 
practice) when he said : No Arab could be a slave.* He went 
further than the Hebrew law-giver who ordered the mamumission 
only of every Hebrew slave in the jubilee year. In this 
also Islam, to its credit, departed from the Hebrew law by 
ameliorating the lot not only of the Arab slaves but also slaves of 

(i) adultery, (2) fornication, (3) false accusation of a married person of 
adultery, (4) apostacy, (5) drinking wine, (6. theft, (7) highway robbery). 
In law it means the punishment appointed by the latv of the Qur'an or the 
Traditions for certam crimes and transgressions. The Hudud are the 
limits, which man is not to transgress, and for the transgression of which 
he will be punished. No intercession ought to be made and is of no avail 
when once the case has come before the Qadu Before this time interces- 
sion may be made and the punishment cancelled. The guilt, however, 
remains, and it is only repentance which can remove it. Tr.] 

•[See Prof. Margoliouth's Translation of Zydan's History of Islamic 
Civilization, pp. 13-20, Tr.J 

H 
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non-Arab nationalities. Wiib,^tbe Hebrews the heathen slaves 
continued to remain in their ilawless 'position in spite of the 
jubilee year. Out of slavery among the Hebrews, too, grew the 
relation of patron and client ; but the rules relating to them 
were npt so precise and carefully defined aa ampng the^ 
Arabs where the relation between patron and client offered 
numerous points of similarity with the Roman institution. But 
despite the analogy it is scarcely possible to hold thftt anything- 
here was borrowed from the Romans ; for slavery among the 
Semites goes back to an age when the worId?ruling Rome was not 
in existence. Slavery is a social institution which has indepen-- 
dently developed among people of quite iiferent descent and 
because it arose under similar conditions, we notice all over 
similar features. 

S. KHUDA BXJK^SBL 
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( Continued from our last number.) 

IN Mathematics, the Arabians not only invented Numera : 
Chai^cters, Decimals and Algebra but translated and 
J)reserved the books of the ancient Greek arid Egyptian 
Mathematicians, and we owe it to them that the 
Elements of Euclid and a portion of the writings of 
Appolonius are still extant. The important invention of 
Algebra is ascribed to a celebrated Arab Mathematician, 
Muhdmed-Bin-Mus&, called also Muh&med of Buzidnd, wha 
flourished about the middle of the ninth century in the 
time of the distinguished Caliph Al-mamun, He wrote 
a compendious treatisef on Algebra a copy of which in the 
Arabic original, is preserved at the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford* Another distinguished Mathematician Muhamed 
Abul Wafd who flourished about the end of the tenth 
century, and discovered the Lunar variation, wrote several 
commentaries on the writings of his predecessors and 
translated the works of Diophantus. He was born at 
Buzjan in Khorasan in the year 939 A. C. and at the 
age of 20 he settled down in Iraq where he devoted him- 
self chiefly to Mathematical and Astronomical studies. 
He was the first among those who introduced the use of 
the Secant and the Tangent in Astronomy and Trigono- 
ttietry. Ibn Baja composed a commentary on Euclid and 
t^rote several Philosophical and Theological l4)istles. 
Muhdmed, Ahmed, Abuja'far and Hosain were the sons 
of Musa and were famous Mathematicians. They measured 
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a degree of the great belt of the globe, in the plains of Sau jar 
and Kufa, and ascertained by calculation that its entire 
circumference was 24,000 miles, 

Al-bategni or Mohamed Ben Geber Al-Batani a dis- 
tinguished Arabian Astronomer, born at Batan in Meso- 
potamia about 850 A, D., after a thorough study of 
celebrated Ptolemy's book " Syntaxis " and an accurate 
examination as to the rate of the precession of the 
equinoxes, corrected the positions of many stars wrongly 
assigned to them in Ptolemy's tables, determined the ec- 
centricity of the solar orbit, discovered the motion o£ 
the sun's apogee in accordance with the order of the 
signs, and compiled a new set of Astronomical tables 
more precise than those of Ptolemy. His works published 
in 1537 undpr the title of "De scientia stellarum" 
furnished for centuries the basis for Astronomical studies 
throughout the length and breadth of Europe. Ptolemy's 
Syntaxis called by the Mahomedans " Al-majesti " was 
translated into Arabic by Nasiruddin of Tus. Ptolemy 
was an Egyptian Astronomer, who flourished about 130 
A. D., in the reign of Emperor Hadrian. He averred 
that the whole imiverse consisted of thirteen spheres, one 
attached to the other, four of which were elemental,. made 
of earth, water, air and fire, and the remaining nine 
celestial, seven for the seven planets, the eighth for the 
fixed stars, and the ninth, void of all planets and stars, 
called the heaven of heavens. Each of the planfets was 
supposed to be fixed in a solid, transparent, crystalling 
heaven of an impenetrable and indestructible nature. 
This system continued in vogue till the advent q£ 
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Copernicus who thought that the universe or the solar 
system consisted o£ the heaven, composed o£ stars, perfectly 
at rest, occupying the farthest limits o£ space, the orbit o£ 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the earth with its moon, Venus, 
Mercury, and the sun stationary at the centre. 

Both Plato and Aristotle like the other Greek philo- 
-sophers held that the heavens consisted o£ solid, hard, and 
unscathed crystalline spheres in continuous revolution, 
endowed with soul and wisdom far superior to those of 
human beings and deliberately performing the work o£ 
managing the world or the globe immovable at their con- 
current centre. 

The Rationalists do not attach any importance to 
the system of Ptolemy or the Greek philosophers, as it is 
quite irreconcileable with the Islamic precepts and the 
teachings of the Holy Quran which do not assert that the 
heavens are composed of solid crystalline spheres with 
stars set therein. The Mussalman doctrines partly support 
the theory of Copernicus, which describes the heavens 
as dark spaces one above the other with planets moving in 
their respective orbits just as the natatores swim in water* 

Ibn Junis, another distinguished astronomer of the 
10 th century, composed a set of Astronomical tables as 
well as a celestial history, based upon his personal obser-* 
vations. A manuscript copy of the above history was 
translated by Professor Caussin. It contains some forty 
observations, some thirty about the eclipses, seven or 
eight about the equinoxes, one about the summer-solstice, 
and one about the obliquity of the ecliptic. He deter- 
mined the obliquity to be 23^ 35' while Ulugh Beg the 
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grandson of Timur and a great Astronomer of his time, 
who had established a magnificent Astronomical Academy 
at Samarkand, calculated it with the help of a gnomon, 
one hundred and eighty feet in height, to be 23"* 30' 2(r. 
Ulugh Begh also ascertained the precession of the equi- 
noxes at 1^ in seventy years, gathered materials for the 
preparation of Astronomical tables and accurately ccm« 
structed a o^talogue of the immovable stars. 

Another noteworthy A&troiiomer was Abul Hasan 
who invented a telescope by attaching dippers to the 

^extremities of a tube. Such tubes were afterwards 

improved and used with great success in Islamk 

observatories. 

The observatories of the Mahomedan Astronomers are 
objects oi great importance to the scientific historians of 
the Islamic world. They were established at sundry 
places such as, Shamassia, Wasit, Apamea, Maragha, Cairo^ 
Damascus, Bagdad, etc. 'Abbas -bin- Sa'y id Ishuree, Ihya- 
bin-Ali-Mansur, Khalid-bin- Abdul Malik Marwazi, Sanad- 
ibn-Ali and Ashari established observatories at Shamassia 
m Bagdad and on the mount of Cassia in Damascus'. 
Nasiruddin of Tus, too, erected an observatory at Maragha 
while Geber at Seville constructed the first astronomical 
observatory in 1196 A.D. 

Ali-ibn-Amajur and Abul Hassan Ali-ibn-Amajur 
commonly known as Banu Amajur who flourished in 
Bagdad at the end of the tenth century, distinguished 
themselves among the Astronomers of their time by the 
accuracy of their calculation of the lunar variations. The 
name of Al-Kohi, who was thoroughly acquainted with the 
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movements of the planets and made certain discoveries 
relating to the summer splstice and autumnal equinox, 
stands prominent among the Astronomers who flourished 
under the Buy ides. 

Ibn,-Shathir and Omar Khayyam, "The Voltaire of 
Persia," were also writers of Astronomical and Mathemati- 
cs treatises. Masha Allah and Ahmed-bin-Mohamed* 
Al-Nehavendi were notable Astronomers who flourished, 
during the reign of Mamun. Mohamed«bin-Musa Al-r 
Kharesmi acquired a name for himself by translating 
* Sidhanta ' or the Indian tables with illustrations from his^ 
personal observations. Al-kindi ( Alchandices) the earliest 
of the Arabian Philosophers who was a native of B^ssora, 
wrote wme two hundred works on various subjects such 
a» Arithmetic, Geometry, Meteorology, Optics and Medi- 
cine. Abul Mazar or Abu Maashar, a great observer 
of celestial phenomena, composed an astronomical table 
whiqh contributed greatly to the knowledge of the scien- 
tists. The sons of Musa-bin-Shakir, one of the great 
engineers who flourished in the reign of Rashid, made 
many discoveries as to the motion of the odestial bodies 
and estimated the size of the globe^ the variations in the 
lunar latitudes, the obliquity of the ecliptic and the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes. His theories were afterwards 
greatly improved upon, thanks to the indefatigable labours 
of An-Jfaizeri and Abu Abdullah Mohamed-bin-Isa* 

Among the numerous Musicians who flourished during 
the reigns of ^he Caliphs of Bagdad, the names of 
Ibn-Jami*, Ma'bad, Jbrahim of Moi&ul and his son Ishaq-, 
Ibrahim son of M^di, 'Akwiah ii»d D>» Suraij deserv* 
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prominent mention. Abul Farj o£ Ispahan describes 
a krge number of musicians ^nd their achievement in 
his remarkable book "Kitabul Aghani." Al-kendi, Al- 
Farabi, and Ibn-i-Badja were also distinguished musi- 
cians of the time. 

During the reigns of the Caliphs of Bugdad, great 
improvements were made in Music and Astronomy. 
Abnl Mezier's Introduction to Astronomy, a treatise on 
the conjunction of the planets and Al-Farjanee's Elements 
were among the highly appreciated books of the time. 
Ibn-Korrah of Egypt was among the most renowned 
Astronomers of the time. During the middle of the 
tenth century the Arabs had made considerable progress 
in Spherical Trigonometry and could solve Quadratic as 
well as Cubic equations with perfect ease and facility. 

In Metaphysics, the Mahomedan thinkers following 
the examples of the Peripatetic Philosophers, discus^fed 
at length upon Wajeb (necessary entity) and Mumkin 
(possible entity), Wajiid (existence) and *Adam (non- 
existence), KuUyyat (predicability) and Juz'iat (indivi- 
duality), Wahdat (singleness) and Kasrat (multiplicity), 
Taqabul (opposition) and Tamasul (similitude), Taqad- 
dum (priority) and T^Mikhix (posteriority), Qidam 
(eternity) and Hudiis (novelty), Qiiwat (potentiality) and 
Fi*l (actuality), *Illat (cause) and Ma*lul (effect), Jawhar 
(substance) and *Arz (form), Unity and Omnipotence 
of God. 

Metaphysics in general combines the fundamental 
principles of Being and, Knowing with the Science of 
iGrod, the absolute, independent, matchless, sempiternal 
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and self-existing Unity, the Creator of all beings, the 
Divine spirit which dwells in the manifestations of nature, 
the one omniscient, omnipotent, omnipresent ruler of the 
universe, the beginning and end of all things, the first 
mover and the last end to attain which all creation strive. 
He is beyond the reach of logical predicables and is thus 
incapable of being defined by human theories and specula- 
tive definitions. His self is simple and abstract z.^., 
neither made up of parts and particles nor capable of being 
divided into them whether in imagination or reality. 
His self is above human conception and imagination. 

The conception of a thing, generally speaking, takes 
place in four different ways. This is because the 
imaginary picture of a thing existing in memory some- 
times acting as a mirror aids its ascertainment and some- 
times does not do so. In the former case, if that picture 
be in general similar in essence to the thing in external 
existence but different from it in its outward aspect 
the conception is called " Tasawar-bil-Kunh'* but if 
conversely that picture be different from the thing in 
essence but similar to it in its outward aspect in general, 
the conception is then termed " Tasawar-bil-Wajh." 
In the latter case, if the knowledge of a thing be connected 
with the thing itself in particular without the help of any 
media, the conception is named " Tasawar-bi-Kunhihi " 
but if on the contrary the knowledge be connected with 
its outer aspects in particular without the help of a 
medium, the conception is then termed ^' Tasawar-bi- 
Wajhihi." The first and the third modes of conception 
are absolutely inapplicable to God. Aristotle truly 
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remarks : " Our reason is bewildered at the imaginatioa 
of His self just as our eyes are dazzled in casting a glance 
at the sun." 

The Rationalists, however, do not go against the my- 
stical philosophers who most strongly support the possi- 
bility of knowing God and recognising Him, not by 
mere dialectic arguments and controversies but by God- 
gifted mental illumination conferred usually upon those 
whose souls attain the highest perfection in purity after 
simultaneously and habitually exerting to follow the 
attributes of God and shunning the evil promptings of the 
baser side of our nature. These evil promptings are 
by some said to be avarice, temptation, misery, lawless- 
ness, untruthfulness, backbiting, envy, pride, hypocrisy 
and malice. It must be borne in mind that in the course 
of above described exertion the acquirement of a knowledge 
of self, which is looked upon as an inlet to the knowledge 
of God, is indispensibly necessary. 

Imam Abu Hamid Mohammad bin Mohammad Al- 
Gazzali deals at length with this subject in his remarkable 
book " Ihya-ul-'Uliim " which is divided into four prin- 
cipal divisions viz. — Al-Munjiat (things leading to salva- 
tion) Al-Muhlikdt (things leading to destruction), AI- 
Addt (habits and usages) and Al-'Ibaddt (prayers and 
devotions). The morality of Islam, the following of which 
essential is for attaining salvation, treats of the above sub- 
ject under two broad divisions Al-'Ibaddt (pious works) 
and Al-Miiamilat (transactions). The first obligation 
refers to God and it is to obey His commands and refrain • 
from His prohibitions. This is what the people call piety 
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and it is the cause o£ the greatness o£ man. The second 
obligation refers to our dealings with our fellow-creatures 
and consists in leading a life of truth, honesty and law- 
fulness. 

Mahomedan Theology represents God as possessed of 
all- holy attributes in their fullness and perfection, recog- 
nizes His exaltation above all creation and admits His 
universal kindness and sympathy, mercy and compassion. 
It comprehends vividly His Almighty Power, His Eternity, 
His Omnipresence, His Omniscience, His moral Glory, 
His Love and Goodness, His Righteousness and Holiness, 
His perfectly sincere Generosity and Charity. It affirms 
the Unity of God, declares that all except God are liable 
to be annihilated, asserts the non-eternity of matter, the 
doctrine of the \ioncurrence of human action with Divine 
will, the doctrine of Predestination, the system of Cali- 
phate, the theory of Divine 'love and the belief that the 
Universe owes its creation directly to Divine agency. It 
strongly condemns the doctrines of Incarnation (Huliil), 
Return (Rij'at) Metempsychosis (Tandsukh), and An- 
thropomorphism, the one sided reverence of *Ali and his 
descendents (May God be pleased with them) and the 
idea of forsaking the world and embracing a monastic 
life. It does neither contradict the view of the mystics 
as to God's self-expression through and immanence in all 
things, nor deprecate the mystical interpretation of the 
first fundamental doctrine of Islam as there is not only 
no God except God but no being, life or spirit except the 
being, life and self of God. 
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The Mutakallemin, known in Hebrew as Medahberim 
and in Latin as Sequentes^ assert a direct and immediate 
action on the part of God in the creation and preservation 
of the universe. Each alteration in the constitution of 
the atoms and every change in the nature of the instant 
is but a direct and immediate act of the Divine Omnipo- 
tence. The expressions — the wind blows, the fire burns 
etc., — convey our notions of things as perceived by our 
senses though in reality these mainfestations are the results 
of unceasing action on the part of God the Almighty, the 
Invisible source of all sources. It is not the man who 
throws a stone that is its real mover, the Supreme God has 
for the moment created motion in it. If a creature dies, 
it is because the Almighty creates the attribute of death in 
him and the body remains dead simply because that 
attribute is constantly being created by God. God is the 
sole Cause or the efficient Agent who directly or by means 
of His angels regulates all the operations of the Universe ; 
and as the essential Unity of God causes a necessary unity 
in the processes by which things exist and grow, it is 
natural that there should be uniformity and consistency 
in the laws of nature. 

The Sufi Mystics also believe in One Eternal Great 
God whose spirit pervades the whole universe. They 
consider human souls to be infinitely small emanations of 
the Divine spirit from which they differ in degree but not 
in kind and in which they will ultimately be absorbed. 
They regard God as Absolute Agent (Fa'il-i-Mutlaq), 
Pure Good (Khair-i-Mahd) and Absolute 'Beauty to 
whom True Being, Perfect Benevolence, Truth, Beauty 
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and Goodness exclusively belong, and the Phenomenal 
World as a mere mirage or a reflecticm of Being on Not-Being 
manifesting the Attributes of Being just as the reflection, 
manifests its original without really participating in its 
nature. They moreover declare that the beauties of 
nature are nothing but faint image- like resernblances of 
His self in a mirror of Divine Charm and that f roni eternity 
without beginn'ng to eternity without end God has 
unceasiui^ly been be&towing happiness upon His creatures. 
We can attain supreme beatitude by performing our part 
of the "primal covenant between us and the Creator *' 
and by abstracting our souls from all but God. They 
also hold that nothing except soul or spirit has a pure 
absolute existence, the material substances of the universe 
being no more than beautiful pictures presented to our 
minds by that sempiternal Painter whose love alone is 
real and genuine since He truly exists in us and we 
solely exist in Him. Sufism, therefore, reflects a passionate 
love of God for His sake, not for the sake of His rewards 
or punishment in the life of the Hereafter. 

These doctrines although prevailing among the Vedanta 
as well as the Greek Philosophers from a very long time 
there is nothing to show that the Mohamedans borrowed 
them from the ancients. These doctrines, if minutely 
examined, seem to be an outcome of the latter develop- 
ment of the Universal Islamic precepts by a certain class 
of reflecting Mohamedans who were supposed to retain 
the remembrance of a solemn contract, on the day of Eter- 
nity without beginning, between the assemblage of the 
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created souls and the Creator when a sacred voice address- 
ed each of the former separately : '* Am I not your Lord ?'* 
and they all unanimously answered : " Yes. *' Al-Qushayr 
(died A. D. 1073) gives the following description of the 
origin of the early Sufi Mystics : — " Know that after the 
death of the Apostle of God the most excellent of the 
Moslems were not distinguished by any distinctive name 
save in regard to their companionship with the Apostle, 
seeing that there existed no greater distinction than this 
and therefore they were called " the Companions." And 
when those of the second period came in contact with 
them, such of these as had held converse with the Compani- 
ons were named the followers, a title which they regarded 
as the noblest. Then these who succeeded them were call- 
ed " Followers of the Followers. " Thereafter men differed, 
and diverse degrees became distinguished and the elect of 
mankind, who were vehemently concerned themselves with 
religious matters were called — * Ascetics' and * Devotees. * 
Then heresies arose and there ensued disputes between 
the different sects, each one claiming to possess " Ascetics '' 
and the elect of the people of Sunnat (the Sunnites) whose 
Bouls were set on God, and who guarded their hearts 
against the disasters of heedlessness, became known by the 
name of Sufis ; and this name came to be generally applied 
to these great men a little before the end of the second 
century of the Flight. We find several noteworthy book 
on Sufi Mysticism such as 'Awarif-ul-Ma'arif of Suhra* 
wardi, Al-Mashari' of Jalbdni, Resalat-ul-Qushayri, Qu'at- 
ul-Qulub of Abu-Talib-al-Makki, Al-Futuhdt-ul-Makkia 
of Shaykh Muhyiy-u*d Din ibn-ul-'Arabi, Al-Miftdh of 
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Shaykh Sadr-u*d-Din al-Quniiwi, Hay ibu-i-Yaqzan of 
Abu Ja'far ibn Tofail al-Asbiti and Hikmat-uM^hrdq 
which describe its later growth and wonderful develop- 
ment. . In the estimation of the Rationalists, however, it 
stands apart from the Universalities of Islam though not 
contradictory to precepts. Besides Sufism, there are other 
independent views of a few distinguished Oriental 
Muslim thinkers (which will be described later on), which 
the Rationalists do not approve in all respects. 

The term Sufi was first applied to Abu Hashim, a 
contemporary of Sufyau-us-Sawri, who was born at Eufa 
but passed the greater part of his life in Syria where he 
died in A.D. 777-8. Sufism was first brought to light 
and explained by Zun-Niin of Egypt, a pupil of Imam 
Malik, the founder of the Malikite school, who died in 
A.D. 859-60. Junayd of Bagdad who died in A.D. 910, 
expanded, systematized and reduced it to writing while 
Shibli who died in A.D. 945 openly preached it from the 
pulpit. The Mystics are divided into three great classes 
v/^., the Theosophic, the Theopathetic and the Theurgic. 

Ibrahim bin Adham (d. A.D. 777), Da'ud of Tayy 
(d. A.D. 781), Fazayl bin 'lyaz (d. A.D. 803), Ma'ruf of 
Karkh (d. A.D. 815^, Hasan of Basra, Shaqiq of Bulkh, 
Bishr bin Al-Harith (d. A.D. 841-2), Ahmed bin Khizra* 
wayh (d. A.D. 854-5), Al-Mahasibi (d. A.D. 857-8) and 
Sirr-us-Saqati (d. A.D. 867) wore among the great Sufi 
teachers. - That saintly woman Rabi'a-al-Adawiyya, a 
contemporary of Sufyan-us-Sawri, was a true type of the 
Sufi Mystics. Yahyd-bin-Mu'az of Roy (d. A.H. 206— 
A.D. 821-2), was one of the earliest Sufi writers. Amr 
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bin 'Uthman al-Markki was a great Sufi Shaykh. Abu 
Sa'id bin Abil Khayr was among the earliest Persian 
-Mystical Poets while Hafizand Shams i Tabriz were poets 
o£ later period. Sana'i, * Attar and Jalal-u'd-Din Rumi 
were the three greatest of the older Persian Mystical 
poets and they were all Sunnis. Shaykh Muhyiyy-ud- 
Din-ibn-u'l 'Arabi (d. A.D. 1240-1), and Umar ibn-u'l 
Fariz (d. A.D. 1234-5) were the most notable Arabic 
Mystical poets of later times. The other noteworthy 
Persian Sufies were 'Iniqi (d. A.D. 1287), Awhad-u'ddin 
Kirmdni (d. A.D. 1297-8), Jami (d. A.D. 1492-3) and 
Al-Gazzali called the proof of Islam. 

Husan bin Mansur-al-Hallaj who was put to death 
during tbe Caliphate of Al-Muqtadir in A, D. 922, and 
Shaykh Shihab-u'd-din Suhrawardi-al-Maqtul (the martyr) 
the author of the Hikmatul Ishraq (Philosophy of Illu- 
mination) who was put to death in A. D. 1191, are among 
those who sujffered death in the cause of Mystical philoso- 
phy. 

Among the various Oriental Moslem thinkers, Alken- 
dins, Alpharabius, Avicenna and Al-ghazzali were reputed 
for the introduction and development of the theological 
- speculation in the East. The first of these Abu Jusuf 
Jacob ibn Ishaq-al-Kendi flourished in the reigns of Al- 
Mamun and Al-Muta'assim, between 831 and 842. The 
second that is, Abu Nasar Mohamed bin Tarkhan Al- 
Farabi was a man of vast learning had mastered some 
seventy languages and possessed a command over Music 
and Logic. He was born at Turkistan passed the most 
aLMsHfein Baghdad where he ^as educated and breathed 
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his last at Damascus in 950, after a temporary sojourn at 
Aleppo where he had gone at the invitation of its ruler. 
Avicenna was the most illustrious Moslem philosopher o£ 
the East whose logical and metaphysical meditations exer- 
cised a great influence even upon Western minds. The 
sun of his activity shone for a period of 57 years exten- 
ding from 982 — 1037 A. D., upwards of a hundred treat- 
ises have been ascribed to him and scarcely any variety of 
Arabian scientific subject been left untouched by him. 
Two of his encyclopaedic works named Al-Shefa (Sanatio) 
and Al-Nedjat (Liberatio) are of great importance. Shah- 
ristani gives a long description of his philosophy which 
properly speaking is nothing but an analysis and in some 
places a reproduction of his Al-Shefa. He was followed 
by Abu-Hamid Mohammad ibn Mohammad-al-Gazzali, 
born in 1058 near Tus in Khorasan which he left in 1091 
A. D., at the age of thirty-six to occupy the respectable 
post of a professor at the Nizamia College of Baghdad. 
After a period of four years he resigned his appointment 
with the object of leaving the life of a Sufi and took to a 
monastery he had himself founded in the city of his birth, 
where he died in A. D. 1111. 

Abdur Rahmdn bin Al-Hakam, who died in the year 
239 A.D., is said to have first introduced philosophy 
into Spain, Avicebran who was born at Malaga and 
educated at Saragossa is said to have propagated Arabian 
thoughts in Spain by means of his valuable works on 
philosophy most of which were written between 1045 
and 1070 A.D. His doctrines attributed every thing to 
matter even to the soul and simple substances and 
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asserted the existence of one universal matter. About a 
century after Avicebrari, a great Moslem thinker, Abu- 
Bakr Mohammad bin Yahya sumamed ibn Badja and 
well known to the Latin scholars as Avenpace was born 
at Saragossa and died in 1138 at Fez. In addition*to 
writing various commentaries on the physical treatises of 
Aristotle, he composed several philosophical essays. His 
chief work is an essay on the *' Regime or Conduct of 
the Solitary," fn which he lays down canons by obeying 
which a man may rise from the mere life of the senses to 
the higher region and participate in the Divine thought 
which conducts the universe. The devotee is called a 
" solitary '* not because he cuts off all connections with 
the world, but because while leading a worldly life he 
remains quite a stranger to its modes and ways, always 
seeking for a better common-wealth and aspiring to regain 
his native air like a certain uncommon plant that springs 
up unsown in a garden of ordinary flowers. By cherish- 
ing such an idea of the perfect state, Avenpace intended 
to find out the highest end of human life, and with this 
view he classified the various activities of .the human 
soul, analysed the manifold spiritual forms to which 
they are likely to be directed, pointed out the graduated 
scale of such forms to which human souls may soar and 
showed that they are only objects perfect or complete 
in themselves by attaining which human intellects may 
becomes what is called * intellectus acquisitus ' and ia 
some measure divine. In short, he described the methods 
by which such an individual leading such an idealistic 
life and soaring above his animal activities, may, by 
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abstraction and reflection, elicit the universal forms of 
material objects from the fundamental principles of the 
senses and thus ultimately fcomprehend the pure specula- 
tive forms of intelligence. According to Avenpace the 
human intellect has power in itself to know the specula- 
tive forms, after a gradual ascension, by scientific comtem- 
plation, to a philosophical heaven of union with the ever- 
active intellect. The consciousness of such an ascension 
is the common wealth of the solitary and the highest 
end of human activity. This theory though opposed 
to what Al-Gazzali taught as to tlie acquirement of 
mystical illumination was corroborated and developed by 
Ibn-Tofail in his philosophical romance, called " Hayy- 
ibn-Jakzan " (the living son of the waking one) better 
known as the Philosophus Antodidactus. Ibn-Tofail or 
Abubacer of the schoolmen (born at Cadiz in Spain and 
died at Morocco in 1185) acted both as Vizier and 
Physician in the court -of Jusuf and wrote several books 
on Medicine, Astronomy and Philosophy. Unfortunately 
his extant work is his above-named romance which has 
been translated into Latin, Hebrew, English and other 
Western Languages. This book describes at length the 
process by which a man, cutting himself off from all worldly 
concerns ^ in search of truth, rises above the material earth 
and heavenly orbs and at last attains union with the 
Divine intellect. Ibn-Ru'shd or Aver roes f 11 26 — 1198), 
the great J Moorish philosopher who made Spain a centre 
of philosophical learning, also supported this theory. He 
moreover, regarded religion not as a branch of knowledge 
likely to be reduced to propositions and systems of 
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dogma, but as a personal and inward power, a distinct 
truth which stands apart from, but not contradictory to, 
the universal scientific laws. 

Most of the Mahomedan Philisophers were physicians 
and hence we find that Avanzoar, a distinguished philo- 
sopher of the time, wrote a book on medicine called " The 
method of preparing Medicines and Diet," which in 1280 
A. D. was translated into Hebrew and thence into Latin 
by Paravicius whose version, printed in 1490 A. D, at 
Venice, went through several editions. 

Imam Fakhr-ud-din Razi's Al-Mobdhith-ul-Mashriqia 
(Oriental controversies) and Averroes's Fast-ul-Maqdl are 
among the books that describe elaboratably how the 
theological precepts of Islam stand firm and uninjured 
amidst the subtle dialectic arguments of the practical 
sciences. 

Barhal. ABDUL LATIFF. 

( To be continued.) 
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I 

The Bat, the Birds, and the Beasts* 



The beasts against the birds had an old score ; 

The birds against the beasts had many more : 

The bat, who either is a bird or beast, 

But never is desirous in the least 

To fight, could not decide 

Whether to take the beasts* or the birds' side* 

He to the birds said, " No, 

It is not so. 

I am no bird : I am a beast. " 

Now when their questions ceased, 

Came the beasts to him, praying 

For his assistance, saying, 

" Come fight for us ; " but he 

Would not agree ; 

But said he could not, for he was a bird. 

Such inconsistency I never heard. 

Poor bat I and you shall hear 

How the gods did not fear 

To vex him for his folly 

With endless melancholy. 

There was no battle, and each beast 

Made ready for the feast. 

And eke did every bird. 

Now when the poor bat heard 
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What was towarcl, ho went, 

Eager for merriment, 

Unto the beasts ; but they 

Drove him away. 

So to the birds be hies. 

Thinking of cakes and pies ; . 

But, alas I they are not able 

To serve him at their table ; 

He is a beast, and how can such a one 

Eat with the birds, and feed from the same spoon ? 

The wretch still seeks 

Companionship, and squeaks : 

" He that is neither one thing nor the other, 

Shall in this dark world have no loving brother I '* 



II 

The Town Mouse and the Country Mouse. 



whither go you, Town Mouse, 
Kunning beneath the hedge. 
Have you left the wainscot 
For buttercups and sedge ? 

" I visit my Country Cousin, 
Who lives beneath the ricks ; 
Poor is the meal he nibbles 
Beside the straw and sticks, 

" Cousin, let's together 
Unto the town as fast 
As little legs will bear us 
The sleepy hamlets past. 
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"Now here we are already,. 
And, Cousin, you must dine ; 
Pastry there is and jelly, 
Old almonds and red wine. *' 

*' listen. Town Mou*p, listen I 
What are those sounds I hear ? 
Dogs barking in the lobby ? 
My bipod is cold with fear, 

*' Farewell." *' Nay sfciy, my Cousin : 
Fear neither tooth nor paw," 
" No, peace and beans are better 
Beside the sticks and straw I '' 



III 

The Man and His Two Wives. 



There was a man of yore : 
His years were just so many, 
That it would make him cross, 
If he should lose a penny. 

Married ? Alas I he had 
Two wives : one was a lass, 
The other an old woman. 
And this thing came to pass. 

The lassie in the evening 
Pulled all his gray hair out ; 
The other in the morning. 
Scattered the black about. 
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" Those women I I am bald/^ 
Said the old man one day : 
" Give unto all, and soon 
You've naught to give away I" 



IV 

The Fox and the StoRtt. 



The Fox and Stork they once were friends ; 
The Fox did this indite ; 
" My compliments, and will you come 
And sup with me to-night." 

The supper was a dish of soup, 

A shallow dish, too shallow I 

And the soup clear. The Stork could not 

Find anything to swallow. 

" So sorry that the supper is 
Distasteful." Said the Stork : 
" Do visife me in turn : I'll lay 
For you a knife and fork." 

The soup is in a long-necked jar : 
The Fox can only lick 
The outside, while the gobbling Stork 
Doth chuckle at her trick. 

" Need I apologise ? I think 

I need not, my brother I 

For a bad turn," thus spoke the the Stork, 

" Doth well deserve another I " 

J. A. C. 
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(Continued from our last Number.) 
[The Author resumes Jiis own story.] 

I NOW turn to the recital of the events of each year. On the 
14th October 1818, in compliance with orders received J 
drew up a report on Magrah and brought it up before His Honour 
(Mr. Wilder). Now in these regions "Magrah "lis the name for 
a piece of high ground of rounded (literally "fish-back") out- 
line. These unruly men of Magrah live in ai hilly country in 
the south-west corner of Ajmer District. They are 'descended 
from the Chauhdn RAjputs. The story current among the people 
themselves is that one of the Chanhan Rajahs made an attack on 
Londi and brought back as a slave a woman of the Mfnah race. 
He fell in love with her and took her as concubine, and they had 
two sons, one called Jodha and the other Lakhan. 

Since marriages are not allowable between Rajputs and 
Minahs, the father sent these two sons nnd their mother into 
the hills at Umala [or Adela], and obtained brides for them 
from the Minahs. These sons had each one son and one daughter. 
The two brothers said to each other : " We cannot enter into 
marriage relations with the other Hindus, and as the Creator 
has constituted us a new caste, let us establish^a new custom 
and permit a man to marry his uncle's daughter." The son of 
Jodna was called Mahrd, and the -son of Ldkhan was called 
Gaura. Gaura's descendants are called Amer, since " Mer " is 
the name of a hill-top. These men settled in the hills, and 
obtained little celebrity ; his descendants became known by this 
name " Mer," founded on the nature of their abode. 

On the other hand Mahra become famous, and his descen-* 
dants are known as Mahrdwat ; the syllable " Wat " denoting 
descent or relationship. Among the sons of Mahrd the best 

L 
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known was Her RAj. During the silpreina^y of the sovereign 
house of Taimiir, these men, fearing that otherwise their tribe 
would be destroyed, submitted to circumcision, and cutting them- * 
selves off from the errors of their grandsires, joined the Maho« 
medan faith. Oiving a daughter to the £mperor they became 
related to liim. The whole tribes, whether Mers or Mahr&wats, 
in order to have a protector for their tribe gave Har Raj the 
title of Pir and made him its founder. Har lUj left two sons, 
Kirpi and K&nha. Kirpd's descendants are known as "Bar- 
chatiyah/' the meaning of which is " Panther.'' The origin of 
this epithet is that they joined the Imperial armies and wielded 
their swords ej£ciently. 

What [the author has himself collected from their books of 
genealogy, called '^ Bans&wali," is as follows : Jodh4 Ldkhan 
was the name of an actual son of Rajah Pirthi Bij by a woman 
of the Minah caste. This son's origin was kept a secret, and he 
was betrothed to a girl of the Kerchhw&bah Rdjpjit tribe. Sub- 
sequently [,the father anticipating that the deception would be 
detected, whereby disturbances and warfare would arise, expelled 
tills son and; his mother from the royal palace. They were sent 
to Bidnor, which is now in the jurisdiction of the Rajah of 
Riidarpur, and a refuge was found for them there. This son 
("Jodhk Likhan) left two sons, Abthal and Anant. Abthal had 
a son iBathal. From him came Ramsl. His son was Hazwar 
(Narwar) and Hazwar's sonJwas Mahes and Mahes' son. Kali. 
From K&li was born Chela. CheU's son was Jala, and his son 
wasj BatarA. Barara's son was Marghd and his son was Blight 
Biigha's son was Sumersi. His son was Kursamand. His son 
Kanh4, and Kandh's son Karmsi. Karmsl's son was Sala. 
Salt's son was Arsi ; Arsi's son, Maltd ; Malta's son, Siptd ; 
Siptk's son, Hari RAj. . The RAnd of GothA expelled Hari Raj 
from 1 Bidnor. The exile went to the Shkh at Dihlf and turned 
Mahomedan, and gave his*sister^to the Emperor. By the Em- 
peror's assistance he recovered Bidnor. 
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Hari Rij left two sons, Kirp4 and DulA. One day the 
Emperor said to them ; " Jump from one side of this tank to the 
other/' Both of them made the leap. Kirpd received the title 
of ^^ Bahkdar " and Diili that of Ohitah ; and 1 their descendants 
are known as " Bahadur Khdni " and " Chitah respectively. 

The second son of El&nh& was called Batnsi. Ratnsi's son 
was Sosi ; Sosi's son was And and And's son, Sah Mall. Sah 
Mall's son was Brahm ; Brahm's son was Mahrd, Muhrd gained 
great name and fame. 

And also left a son called Dddd. Dddd had^two sons, Ednhd 
and (}aard. Ednhd becana(i» a Mahomedaniand gave his sister to 
the Emperor. His children took as their appellation the name 
of his famous ancestor Mahrd, becoming known as the Mahniwat. 

The descendants of GUord did not become Mahomedans and 
Tetained their ancient appellation of Mer. The descendants of 
Anant also have this title. But according to report the Mers 
give daughters to Mahrdwats and the issue are held to belong ta 
the line of Anant and not to that of Gtiurd, who are reckoned aa 
brethren. 

According to the histories Band Kdnbhd is son of Rde Mall,, 
son of Bdnd Sangd. The last named lived in the time of Babar./ 
From this it is proved that the time when Hari Edj became a 
Jilahomedan was in the reign of Sher Shdh or in the time of the 
Taimiiri Emperors. 

In their habits the Mer follow Chauhdn practices in eating 
and drinking, in first marriages, and in worship, but avoid both 
pig's flesh and the flesh of the cow. They also refuse to give 
daughters to the Mahrdwat. 

The Mahrdwat who claim to be Mahomedans, as also the 
Chitah branch, eat and drink with] Mahomedans. They take Mer 
wives for their sons and at these marriages follow Hindii usages, 
but marry their daughters to Mahomedans according to Maho* 
medan ritual. But all branches join in worshipping Bhawdnu 
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^he Mahir&wat and the Chitab, branch oertainly erect mosques, 
\>xi\, know nothing of prayers or fasting. Some repeat the word 
Allah ey^ry morning ; but in this tribe tb^ habit of killing female 
inf|int9 prevails. 

Among the Mers there is a little restraint as to adultery, 
while among the Malirawats it is just the contrary. The Mers 
practise agriculture to some extent ; but unearned goods obtained 
by plunder they take to as if they were their mother's milk. 
Those of them who possess an easily defended home country pay 
ijot a farthing of land tax. Whenever the Government is strong 
those among them not. having such a refuge, bring in a trifle by 
"vyay of a present or rarity. Their robbing attacks are made* 
rnostly on horseback ; they rarely plunder on foot. For simple 
-thieving they go out singly, and for robbery in groups. Rarely 
is such a group under five or over one hundred men in number. 
Their depredations are confined to a circle of forty kos from 
their homes, and they do not go on very distant expeditions. 
They wear coats of mail and carry swords and small spears, but 
only rarely firearms. They throw stones unerringly at their 
objective, as cleverly as if they used bow and arrow. Plunder 
is divided, two-thirds to a horseman, one-third to a man on foot 
or a hired horseman, or to a horse lent by itself without a rider. 
If such a horse is killed, the price is first of all set aside for 
delivery to its owner. When this deduction has been made the 
aboye distribution is carried out. 

Judging from history one way of keeping these people in 
order and inciucing them to cultivate is to grant no terms to 
them, but bring in every resident of Magrah bound hand and 
foot. If they resist let them bo slain and their goods and chattels 
confiscated. For a year or too many would be caught or killed 
or ruined. The rest of them would then behave properly, just as 
in Bareli and Muradabadthe Th.iris and Mewatfs at the foot o£ 
the hill tracts were dealt with, and in this fashion brought to 
their bearings. 
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A second way is to put pressnre on the Istamrdrddrs of that^ 
neighbourhood and make them send in the principal men of these 
tribes, and then not to release these hostages until the Istamrdr^ 
ddrs have entered into security fpr. them, and these troublesome 
fellows have also executed before the court agreements to be 
responsible for crime and criminals, to give information of and 
to trace ont all criminals. The Istamrdrddrs have sufficient in- 
fluence over these turbulent men to secure compliance with their 
directions to attend and present themselves to the authorities. 
This fact has been tested and proved repeatedly. 

Also it would be well that by the posting of troops their 
rontes should be stopped, so that no one could go into or come out 
of their country. Let every one who tries to come out be des- 
troyed or captured. Since they have little cultivation and not 
much grain, they will have either to emigrate or submit or fight^ 
they will then find out what the English sepoys are like and thus 
attain the reward they have deserved. 

Subsequently I received an order to record the customs pre- 
vailing among the Zamindars of that district. I reported that 
the Zamindars in that country (Ajmer) were Jats, Gtijars, Rajptits, 
and Deswilis, a class of Mahomedans. The prevailing rule is 
that only Zamindars have biswahddri (shares) in the land. But 
even then sanction is required. 

According to the productiveness of the soil or the nature of 
the crop, whichever may be fixed upon, the owner of the land 
receives for each bigah ten sers up to twenty sera of grain. A 
vendor or mortgagor should he continue to cultivate after the 
sale or mortgage pays Zamindari dues to the purchaser or mort-j 
gagee. Zamindari right is confined to land irrigated from wells. 
Any one who likes may cultivnte land dependent on the rainfall. 
The payment [to Zemindars] is called khokhari. If in non-irri-J 
gated land a man digs a well he becomes a Zaminddr. 

The dues of the Patel are called mihrdnah and the PatwdrCa 
fees are styled hakiik, A man cultivating unirrigated lands ia[ 
after the second year entitled to lower terms than a man taking 
up new land of that tjlass. In^ the pattah {lovi^) uqA qaHlet/ai 
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Coaatef part) the name of the ancient Paiel is recorded but a 
new one may be inserted by permission of the old one. But all 
the Zamlndars and cultivators of two years' standing share in the 
profit and loss. In the Imperial days an eighth or seventh or 
sixth or fifih share of the grain produce was taken by the gov- 
ernment. After that period every new ruler who came on the 
scene imposed an increase. Pateh who themselves cultivate pay 
9 smaller Government share than that taken from other cultiva- 
tosr. The Patel and the Patwdri collect what is called Jdnri 
from the father of a girl who is married or from a widow who 
takes a second husband, also from the son-inlaw (the bride- 
groom). They proceed to the spot and beat the drum. The 
rate of this payment differs in every parganah. The Patel 
and the Patwdri have to bear the expense of making the drum. 

At the Eabi (spring/ harvest they (the Patel and the 
Patwdrf) take from each cultivator one maund out of each 
hundred maunds, or more or less according to the ancient usage 
of that particular village. In the Kharif (autumn) harvest, on 
a census of the cows being made, they take a trifle from each 
ryot and a considerable amount from the Government. But 
the rates differ in each parganah. 

In this country there is an unusual kind of official called a 
Pdnchh. He is a mediator between the Patel and the Patwdrf^ 
on the one side, and the cultivators, on the other. It is his 
business, when the time of collecting comes to distribute the 
demand over the cultivators. 

[Apparently there is some break here in the text ; but the 
^tyle all through is very abrupt.] 

On considering these terms of collection he [Mr. Wilder} 
said : " These are the early days of a new regime, so in order 
that no complaints may reach Government, it is better not to 
issue any proclamation forbidding them," His Honour (Mr. 
Wilder) went in person to the Puhka-r Fair while Englisl^, 
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Suwars and infantry arrived there to keep order. The dues on 
animals, that is, on horses and camels and osien, et tettra^ were 
remitted, and this act caused great applause of the new govern- 
ment to spread throughout the country. 

Nazir 'Abd-ul-Latif and this slave (Ihe author) were left in 
Ajmer city on the 10th of Muharram 1234 fl. (November 8, 1818), 
to prevent disputes among the men there. Mr. Wilder told us to 
come on to the fair at Puhkar on the following day, the 11th 
(November 9). We did aS we were ordered. It is the custom 
^t Ajmer on the 10th Muharram to practise sword-play with 
naked swords, those called patah. With regard to the order of 
precedence when following the model of the tomb there was a 
dispute between the men of the Ajmeri-darah (ward of city ?) 
and the dependents of Shekh Madlu etc. It had not been regulated 
by the Grovernment. We thereforei told Ahmad Kh&n head of 
the Ajmerl-darah group and leader of the sword-play that if 
during the sword-play anyone was wounded we should make him 
responsible. 

At the Puhkar Fair of this year (1818), the roads and routes 
being safe, men from great distances flocked in — men who for 
years and years had not attended. The agent (wakil) of the 
Kajah of Kishngadh was warned to watch the boundary of his 
territory, and look upon it as a pious duty incumbent on him at 
such a time. At Puhkar pickpockets and thieves of all sorts 
appear in great numbers. From every village shop-keepers 
purchase goods and bring them to the Fair. In their scales, on 
one side they contrive to show defiqient weight as correct ; and 
on the other side, excess weight as exact. [The sentence is 
obscure]. Among these men we found nothing in use but 
stone weights, and every stone tested was found deficient. For 
this a fine was imposed and according to the defect in the stone 
weight a new weight, with that much in excess and having a 
Government mark on it, was placed at his shop, and until the 
end of the melah he was forced to use that [excess] weight. 
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Thus in return for the [previous] loss to the populace a similair 
los§ wa» imposed on him. Their scales [Mrere made of wood 
*and of a sort to be seen nowhere else. I heard} from one of 
those dealers [about one of the shopkeepers] and on pretext of 
weighing something, I sent for that man's scales. Being ignor- 
lant of my hidden motive, ho sent them to me. >> We Found that 
the fault in them was as stated above. Now, in a fair when one 
man cheats all the rest are suspected by purchasers : we therefore 
expelled that cheat from the place and proclaimed his offence. 
The scales were confiscated. 

I sent a sharp man into the fair and gave him something to 
put into his pocket, something which looked like a purse. I£ 
any one laid hands on it he was to arrest him. Also if he saw 
any penniless man who had come from afar and was stopping 
in the meldhy he was to make enquiries from people belonging to 
the same neighbourhood. If they said he was honest, they wero 
to be told that if he committed any offence they would have ta 
answer for it. If they answered : " We do not know him, the 
man was to be pointed out to the watchmen in the Fair, telling" 
them to keep an eye upon him. If any man was a little sus-^ 
pected he was made over to the koiwdl until he left the district. 
His descriptive roll was first drawn up, and then he was sent 
away. Afterwards one day Mr. Wilder saw it would be well if 
I could draw up an estimate of the number of villages, large and 
small, belonging to the men of Magrah. 

I said " On my eyes," and began an enquiry and found out 
the facts. Although not in such detail as the statement drawn 
Tip when Captain Hall was appointed, still it is not such a mere 
guess that there should be any great discrepancy. I wrote it 
out There were over 300 and under 400 villages. But many 
had only five or six houses, some had ten, some five hundred, a 
thousand, two thousand. But such large villages were few, while 
the small otte» ^ere numerotis. 
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At this period it was reported thwt Kunwar Chatar Singh, 
Bon of Mah&rajah Man Singh, ruler of Jodhpur, had died from 
sinall^pox ; where upon the Mahdrajah evercoine by this sudden 
affliction had abandoned public business and retired to a life of 
seclussion.* Following upon this practical abdication several 
nobles and officials had taken possession of the inside of the fort 
and had brought in the son of the Rajah of Idar, whom they 
had placed upon the seat of authority. Other men had gathered 
below the foi*t with the intention of procuring for Dhonkal Singh 
the position of his father, Bhfm Singh. There was a strong 
disagreement between the two factions. The partisans of the 
one side could not leave the Fort, and those of the other could 
not attain access to it. At this juncture General Sir David 
Ochterlony Sahib came from Jaipur to Ajmer. News had 
arrived that Maklaf (Metcalfe) Sdhib Baha(Jur had received an 
appointment in Calcutta and the General had been named as his 
STiecessor in the Residency at Dihts. Nawdb Amir Khan also 
visited Ajmer. 

The General issued an order to Mr. Wilder to proceed to 
Jodhpur to make an enquiry into tlie facfs of the above dispute and 
to find out whether the Rajah was under compulsion and wished 
for armed assistance, or whether, as it was asserted, he was 
insane.t It was necessary to find out these things before begiir- 
ning a correspondence or fixing upon a successor. The General 
himself moved into Dihll. Previously the General Sahib had 
sent Munshi Barakat 'AH Khdn temporarily to the Rajah [of 
Jodhpur] and had directed him to report all that came under his 
observation. 

We arrived at Jodhpur in 1819. On our journey at no 
fiingle stage did any of the Thakurs or any State Official come to 

• For these events, and the cause of Rajah M^n Singh's retirement 
see Tod's " Rajasthan," Calcutta reprint, Vol. II, p. 143. 

t The date of Mr. Wilder's deputation was December 1818, Tod, II, 145. 
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welcome the Sahib. The common folk thronged to see the Exalted 
Gentlemen, never having beheld any q£ them before. Numbers 
of these men clamoured against Nawd,b Amir Khan, but there 
were more who complained of Dan Singh Captain, a special offi-i 
cial of the Marharajah. Harnam Singh Th^kur of Biitini, and 
Bahadur Singh Thakur of Koraki had, the people s^iid, developed 
into plunderers by profession. At this time Karam Ahmad an 
intimate of Munshi Barakat ' Ali Khan { he after^rards became 
the Munshi of Cherry Sahib,) was employed ns new reporter at 
Jodhpur, and his letters began to arrive. There had been fight-s 
ing with the ruler -of Sirotf, to attack whom the Rajah's troopa 
has been sent. This was mentioned in the above-mentioned letters. 
Thus in due time we drew near to Jodhpur, and a written order 
was despatched to the news-writter to attead and pay his respects 
and state whut he knew. 

Attending our superior [Mr. Wilder] on this esjpedition wera 
this slave, (the Author) Bihari Lai alid 'Abd-ul-latif. Bihdri 
Lai was afflicted with repeated attacks of ague and Abd-ul-latif 
suffered from flight rehumatisjn. When we reached the stage 
of Naunidh we could see the Jodhpur fort in the distance. Our 
master said to this slave : • ^ Go on ahead and come Lack to-day^ 
Ask the news-writer why he has not come out. Also find out 
in your own way the reason that no person belonging to the 
Eajah has come near us." I went into Jodhpur and discovered 
that the news-writer, too, was down with fever and ague. He 
was, however, still going back and fore to the Mahdrajah's darhdr^ 
and the whole city was well * inclined towards him. At the 
city Shiiinathj chief of Kajaon, and Fath Raj, Sangl, with a 
pumerous force equii)ped for war, were encamped. Atone place 
vrere the men of the 'Alighol regiment in the service of Chhote, 
Khdn, but they had not even food to eat. A number of ojbher 
men wepe there seeking employment. 
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I asked [the news-writer J why, if he could not obey the 
pancdjuih on account of illness, he had not written his excust ?, 
seeing that Wilder Sahib was empowered to retain us in or 
dismiss us from our appointments. It was now imperative that 
he should appear by morning at Naunidh, or send his excuses. 

He replied that the severity of hi/ ailments prevented his 
taking either course. Now, what I had said to him had been 
expressed in a friendly strain. I did not«tate it as order from 
our employer. Having said thus much I rose. He then said 
" Wait a little, so that I may enquire what person will go out 
to-morrow to greet [Mr Wilder] and escort him [to Jodhpur]." 

I answered : " Why need I wait" He replied : " I have 
to tell you about things here." I answered : " Very well." He 
then sent for Bishu Ram who at that time was the Maharajah's 
wakil* This man came. The [news-writer] said to him : 
" Daily I warned you to detail some one to go out and greet the 
Sahib. Now the S^hib is close by in person." I spoke then 
and said : "The Sahib has come in the interests of the Maharajah. 
If the Mahdrajah had the exercise of authority there would be 
no grounds of complaint. But the officials have irritated the 
Maharajah and made him disgusted with aflFairs of state. Now is 
it possible for such men to welcome the arrival of a well-wisher 
of the Maharajah ? " Having made this remark I rose, and 
added that but little of the day being left and the road I have to 
go back by being very sandy, and a heavy tale of writing con- 
nected with Ajmer lying waiting for me at my tent, I must go 
at once. So " May God protect us ! " 

When I had come out the wahil of the Mahdrajah followed 
me. He said to me : "I have been told here that just as the 
general (Ochterlony) sent Barakat 'Ali Khan here, so he has 
now sent an Englishman in his private employ." I replied : 



<* Apparently this is the Bishu Ram who negotiated at Dihlf with 
the English and signed the treaty with them on the Maharajah's behalf^ 
see Tod, II, 145* 
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" Did Barakat 'All Khan bring with liim special English cavalry, 
companies o£ infantry, a squadron of suwars and a body of 
militia, together with two or three army officers ?" He 
answered : " Certainly not." I went on : " What, do you not 
even know that Aspfd ("SpeedJ Sahib is there to provide the 
force with supplies, that Major Gaf (^Gough^ is in command of 
the suwars, and that Major Main (^Mayne) Sahib, the engineer — 
he who draws up plans of campaign's present with us ? All 
these gentlemen are in the direct employ of the Company, that 
Company which has power to remove or to dismiss, against 
whom complaints can only be heard in the Courts of Justice of 
the Bddshah — high in dignity as the planet Saturn — in Inglistan ? 
As for Barakat 'All Khan, poor fellow, if he were to hit his 
syce one blow with his stick he would be dragged oiBE by them 
to the EotwdlC' 

This slave reached his master that night some hours after 
sunset, and I reported fully on what I had done. We halted 
at that camp* for the next day and the news-writer appeared 
there, then went away and came back. He reported that next 
day certain notables would appear at Talab Sajawat as a deputa- 
tion to greet us ; namely, Salim Singh, Pardhan, the most 
important man in the state, being the son and successor of 
Sawae Singh, cord of Puhkaraii, Diwan Akhai Chand, Mahtah, 
the chief civil official bearing the title of " Desh Diwan,"* 
Suraj Mall, Mahtah, the special companion of the Maharajah, 
and Chhatr Bhiij, Biyas, a person of special trust in this Rdj, 
being the man who applies the tilak on a new Rajah's forehead. 
The news-writer suggested the Mahd-mandir as the best site for 
pitching our tents. 

Next day this suggestion was carr'ed out and we waited in 
our tents. If I once began to enler into details I could write 

• "The ministry at this period was conducted by Akhi Chand 
(Dewan) and Salim Singh of Pokurn, as the representative of the aristo- 
Qracy^ with the title of Bluvijgury' 'X'od, II, 145 (Calcutta reprint). 
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a long book. Suffice it to say that our master went forth to the 
interview, taking with him all the other Sahibs. The Maharajah 
in person headed the welcominir part} . That day beyond the 
exchange o£ complimentary speeches there was nothing said. 

Afterwards His Honour (Sir. Wilder) went alone and 
talked to him (the Maharajah), and after re-assuring him per- 
suaded him to take up the government again. The Rajah first 
rode out to the Mahd-mandir, one of his temples of worship 
outside the city. For three years past the populace had never 
set eyes on their rajah and had given up all hopes of ever seeing 
him again. They wer« now loud in their expressions of praise 
for the [English] Government. 

tip to this point all that the Sahib (Wilder) had done had 
been done personally and he had allowed no one else to act^. 
Perhaps this story reached the General's (Ochterlony's) ears. 
Now the general is very keen in advancing the interests of thp 
men he himself employs, Thus he wrote to our master (Wilder) 
to send Karam Ahmad back there [to Dihli], adding that he 
(Wilder) might keep whom he liked, but there was a lot of work 
at Dehli for Karam Ahmad, 

Mr. Wilder remarked to me '* What appointment at DihH 
lias been given to Earam Ahmad that he should be recalled by 
the general Sdhib, ?" I represented : " This slave, although noj; 
aquainted with the English and their ways, all the same surmises 
.that he (Qchterlony) do.es not like that an en^ploy^ deputed by 
tim should not be made use of here. He is vexed. His order is 
a hint to your honour and a reproof. It is better that you writp 
in your turn that unless he (Karam Ahmad,) stays on, the 
business here will not be easy of accomplishment, seeing that h.e 
is acquainted well all the facts— and who else is taere with me 
who could replace hinoL ?" 
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Without a moment's hesitation he (Mr. Wilder) said : 
" Thou still regarded English gentlemen in the same light as the 
men of this land. The general Sahib is my superior and my 
gracious friend. If it were as thou surmisest he would have 
written it in the plainest terms." Having reflected our master 
despatched the news-writer to Ajmer, sending him first to the 
Rajah to bid him farewell. He wrote to the General that in 
obedience to orders he had sent ofiE Karam Ahmad and appointed 
in his place 'Abdulqddir, whom he had known well for close on 
fifteen years, and he was a man who always carried out his 
duties admirably. The answer received was favourable. But it 
was added that the former salary of the office was 30 rupees, 
and a staff of fifty scouts (Iiarkdrahs) was maintained. From 
this time these were not required. The salary was fixed at 
Rs. 50, and an establishment of four Iiarkdrahs would suffice. 
When this letter came the Sdhih sent for me and said : " This is 
a strange state of things." I represented : " Your Honour 
knows the manners and customs of the Exalted Gentlemen (the 
English), what does this humble subordinate know of them, 
I am submissive and obedient to orders, and whatever is ordered 
I will carry out. By the sagacious plans of the Sahib (Wilder) 
the General was induced to detach an armed force and the 
Rajah has come into his own again." Not a soul can venture 
to disobey. 

A review of the suwdra was held. Under the Treaty the 
Government had a right to get 1,500 horsemen, who had to be 
provided by the Rajah whenever a demand was made for them^ 
These men were paraded and inspected. All of them were 
recognized, as Jdgirddrs or as Thakurs. Then there was the 
question of the sum fixed as due to Daulat Rao, Sendhiyah, pay- 
able through the [English] Government by the Jodhpur State. 
For this a bill-of-exchange (liundi) was obtained. The Rajah's 
armed posts within the Sirohi state were recalled. All this was 
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done with the consent o£ the MaharA jah . There was also the 
money set apart for several year's expenses by way of paying 
for the residency. 

The Mahdrdjah, having first obtained his (Mr. Wilder's) 
permission, sent for ma alone. Very cleverly, at the time I was 
starting he (Wilder) said to me : "If the subject [of a payment 
for expenses] arises thou must reply thus : ' If I report it to 
my master he (Wilder) will consider that the Maharajah has no 
confidence in his (Wilder's) friendship and he (Wilder) will for 
the future withdraw from any share in the' negotiations of this 
state. If I say nothing, he will ask what conversation took 
place. My answer to my master shall be whatever you suggest 
as appropriate.' " 

I proceeded to the spot, and shortly this very subject 
dropped up. I spoke exactly as I had been tutored to do. The 
Rajah said : " This is the best course that you hasten back and 
say that for the moment the Rajah has become unwell and has 
sent me away, and it is at the instigation of his people that he 
had said anything, and that, most decidedly his mind was for the 
time much distracted." 

I came back and reported 'what ^ had occurred. He (Mr. 
Wilder) said : *' It is preferable that he (the Rajah) should 
know that the matter has not reached my ear ; in the contrary 
case, his respect [for me] would have vanished. Then it would 
have been imperative on me to break off all further intercourse 
with him." I enquired : " Shall you inform them at Head- 
Quarters ? " Mr. Wilder replied : " What gain would there be 
beyond making a display of my own honesty." I said : " No 
there are two other inconveniences [which will be avoided], 
for the future the greedy and harshly disposed will withdraw 
from interference in the Rajah's affairs and well cease from 
offering unworthy support, and henceforth shut their mouths, 
'and cease their attempts to swallow all his money hoards." 
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The Assistant Sdhih and Major Mayno Sahih were scnfc off 
bo£ore hand. Major Gough Sahib and my master (Mr. Wilder) 
travelled together. On the night of his starting this slave was 
ordered to write parwdnahs summoning Faiz-ul-hasan to take 
charge of the Sd^ir (miscellaneons revenue) and Jagannath to 
take up the appointment of Sarrishtadar of the /Sa'ir. These 
orders were sent off by post runners. 

On the 6th March 1819 a parwdnah reached this slave telling 
him that the territory of Jodhpur has been placed under Tad 
(Tod) Sihib.* I was directed to take my leave of the Maharajah 
and return to Ajmer, 

At this time Doctor Rutherfordf S^hib came to Jodhpur 
and there reached this slave a parwdnah frorn his master 
(Mr. Wilder) telling him to procure for the Doctor an audience 
from the Mahdrajah in accordance with custom. Thus this slave 
was compelled to delay for two or three days longer. In the 
end the Doctor S^hib and this useless one paid our farewell visit 
together and travelled in company as far as Pall. There the 
Sahib halted, while this slave continued his journey and arrived 
at Ajmer. There I saw Mir Jalal-ud-din, Munshi Faiz-ul-hasan 
and Jagannath, who had all newly arrived. 

Afterwards His Honour (Mr. Wilder) on April 4, 1819, 
made this slave Amin of the Dargdh (shrine), while Tegh 'Ali 
was removed from office on the charge of having taken part in 
the affray between the attendants at the shrine and Doctor 
Butherford Sahib. 

^ The Mar war Agency was added to Captain Tod's previous charge 
in February 1819, see "Rajasthan" ii, 146, note (reprint). 

t This passage and the reference to this affair in Tod, TI, 146, clear 
up the doubt as to the correct name expressed in a note, see No. 2, Octo- 
ber, December 1906, p. 112, 
M 
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Let me insert here a little about the Doctor Sahib. He i^ 
the first Englishman that this slave made the acquaintance of 
and this was the last occasion on which I met him. He was a 
man of penetration, of pleasant temper, and of high courage- 
Bat he had the delusion that he had acquired a good knowledge 
of the men of Hinddstdn, whereas he did not know them. By 
this error he sufEered vexationd both in commercial enterprize and 
in Government business. 

Wm. IRVINE. 
( To he continued.) 
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Afeos. 

IN the present note we propose to give a very brief 
sketch of Mir Sher *Ali (better known under his 
poetical name of Afsos)^ who, in view of the fact that he 
was the, second man to write a book in Urdu prose,* 
occupies a prominent place in the literary history of the 
lingua franca of India. The Mir was the son of Mir 
Mozaffar 'Ali and claimed descent from Imdm J'afar 
Sddiq. His ancestors came from Khwdf in Persia. 
Dr. Sprengerf tells us that the first* of them who settled 
in India was Mir Badriiddin. Afsos was born at Delhi 
where his grandfather held an appointment in the imperial 
service. The subject of the present notice seems to have 
been a man with an adventurous bent of mind. He leffc 
Delhi at the early age of 10 and managed to enter the 
service of Nawab Qdsim ''Ali Khdn of Bengal. On losing 
his appointment in Bengal, after a time, he went to the 
Deccan and remained there for some time. Then he 
repaired to Lakhnau where he took service under Nawab 
Is-hdq Khdnt the uncle of Asaf-ud-dowlah. While at 
Lakhnau he came in contact with some of the renowned 
literary luminaries of the period, such as Mir Hasart 
Mir Soz, Mir Haidar *Ali Hairdn. This contact seem 
to have considerably influenced his literary career ; he is 
in fact said to have been their pupil during his stay in 

^ The first to write a book in Urdu prose was Mir Muhammad *Ata 
Hosain Tahs'tn, In 1798, A.D. he gave an Urdu version of Chahdr Dervish 
and called it Nautarz-i-Morassa. See Shamsul-*Ulama Muhammad Hosaia 
Azad's '' Ab-i-Haydt'' page 24. . 

t See Dr. Sprenger's Catalogue of Otidh Manuscripts^ 
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that city. It appears that after a time he left Lakhnau, 
went back to Delhi, the city of his birth, and became 
proiegi of Prince Jawdn Bakht, (d, 1884) the younger 
son of the Bdhddiir Shah, the last of the Moghuls, and the 
subject of the famous poetical contest between Zowg and 
{rhdlibj two of the greatest Urdu poets of modern times. 
In the year 1800 Afsos was recommended to Lord 
Wellesley wlio gave him the post of Miinshi in the College 
of Fort William. Afsos held this appointment 'till his 
death. He greatly helped Dr. John Gilchrist in compil- 
ing suitable text books in Urdu for European oflBcers. 
Afsos was the author ef a Divdn too but he is better 
known for his prose works. In 1799 A.D. he wrote the 
Bagh'i'UrdUj which is a translation of S'adi's Gulistdn. 
In 1805 A.D. he published an account of India culled 
from the Persian preface of Sujan Rai to his KhuUsat-ut- 
Tawdrikh and named it the Araish-i-MahJiL This work 
of his has been translated by Major Henry Court into 
English.* Afsos also wrote the Ardish an Urdu Gazetteer, 
and revised the Hindustani edition of GuUi-Bahavali 
for the Fort William College. He died in A. H. 1221 
(A. D. 1806). Mir Sher *Ali Afsos was a good writer 
and is admired for his style, but withal he cannot be 
given a place in the ranks of Urdu authors of the first 
class. 

A. H. 

♦ Published at Allahabad in 187 1. 
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Dead ! Miisd the son of Nosayr dead I 
A stillness reigns, as if a silent dread 
Of some impendiiig cataclysm fell 
On one and all ; only to break and swell. 
Rolling from door to door and street to street 
As woman's lips and warrior's voice repeat. 
Who Tvas the soldier ? Who the Chief that lies 
In Wadi-1-Kora ; and for whom the cries 
Resound, which tell of deep respect and grief ; 
You ask ? This is the story of the chief ; 
And these the actions made his falchion feared, 
And these the deeds that made his name revered, 
And made him famous in the east and west ; 
Of all the generals of his day the best 

When great Oraeya's scions held the sword 

And Abd-el-Malek was Damascus' lord ; 

And Abdul-aziz in the Pharoah land 

The cause maintained with trenchant spear and brand ; 

That MiisA made our name and glory great 

And added kingdoms to the Muslim state. 

When Hasan son of Noman was disgraced 

Miisd was o'er the Af ric army placed. 

The path that Ghab trod, he trod again 

With hardy soldiers, swarthy featured ; 

Amid his train were Syrian scimitars, 

The lance of Egypt and the sword of Fars ; 

Bound by their Faith a single purpose knew, 

To win or die in Islam's cause they drew* 
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There many a veteran who with Hasan stood f 
When brave Kahina led the Berber brood ; 
And striplings by their father's deeds empowered 
With stainless blades in battle undeflowered. 
Rank after rank they went, breast unto breast, 
Waving and flowing manes, hollow and crest ; 
Chargers wene spurning fast, onward they sped, 
Into the waste they passed, so were they bred. 

Unerring o'er the desert, side by side 

The tireless spearmen with the Emir ride ; 

As whirling foamflakes flashing in the sun 

The showy Turbans glittering as they run. 

Battles were fought and finished many a feud, 

On many a field the falchions were imbrued j 

He led us on, the son of Nosayr true 

Beneath his eye the Muslim's bravest drew ; 

The foemen yielded slowly length by length 

And many a desperate fight impaired our strength ; 

As tribe on tribe unfurled their fighting flags 

From Egypt valley to the Atlas crags. 

But every man heroic actions wrought. 

And Allah blessed the cause for which we fought j 

The stoutest guards were broken, armour rent, 

Onward the hurricane of riders went ; 

Across the desert, head by head the horse 

A hundred armies failed to stay their course j 

The tribes of Masdamuda met their wrath, ~ 

The men of Dhirar lowed along the path ; 

The blood-stains shone on every scimitar 

And in our breast we felt the rage of war ; 
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tfpon each brow d,roSe the angfy flush }^ 
As swollen rivers thro' the channels rush 
Impetuous as the torrent on we pour 
Thro' lands the Muslim never knew before.. 
Kairwan behind us in the darkness set,. 
Before, the skyline and the desert met 
We pressed undaunted on ; the solar rays 
Are shivered where the serried lances blaze- 
Cities we pas^d half-buried on the plain 
Who^ silent splendour made Us tighten rein 
And gaze in awe upon the crumbling, walls, 
Deserted courts, forsaken towers and. halls 
Of vanished peoples, empires famed of old, 
Of haughty Carthage " Sons of Thunder '' bold.j 
Of western Rome and her embattled peers j^ 
Of Vandal rage and Af ric's proudest spears* 

We heard the fierce Zenete gurgling shout 

The lances were set and scimitars were out ; 

But who would dare to brook the chiefitain?s might 

And still unconquered quit the field of fighfe ? 

Alone without a peer in war or state. 

He stood supreme, amid the greatest, great. f 

In action swift and ready to endure 

In council wise and aye in judgment sure j 

Nations and tribes and races strong in war 

Unto his prowess paid a due devoir,, 

On many a cruel field they bravely dared 

To quell his pride, but none with him compared, j 

Heroes they were, who knew when; they were beat ; 

And came and placed their, tribute at hiaieet,.; . 
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They offered service of their bows and brands 

And owned him captain of their martial bands. 

The foemen fell where'er his bowmen bent 

And guarded cities where his spearmen went ;. 

The car of victory gallopped with the hours, 

The breezes blew his flag on Tanja's towers j 

In many a morning sun's unclouded light 

We- stood arrayed with spears and turbans white, 

On every cheek the life-blood's tingling flush ; 

And yet the sunset saw the lances blush 

A deeper crimson than the opening rose ; 

And many a day in joy and sorrow close. 

With sorrow for the men who fought and fell, 

The comrades we had learned to love so well \ 

With joy because we knew another land 

Had yielded to our chieftain's matchless brand, 

Another tribe subdued by Nosayr's son 

A victory added and a kingdom won. 

He was the first commander, first of men 

We ne'er shall see his like on fields again ; 

No eye so keen the marshalling cohorts scan, 

No brain so skilful guide the Mussulman. 

The trump may sound, but feebler hearts shall lead 

And weaker Emirs check the curving steed ; 

The sword above all others in renown, 

The sword that smote the Afric tribesmen down ; 

The blade that set ablaze the southern plain. 

Subdued the Gothic power and humbled Spain 

And laid Don Roderic's chivalry in dust, 

Is useless now, unused and gathering rust. 
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He had his faults, the greatest have we own, 

Even defects besmirch the grandest throne, 

The flaws o£ greatness by the least are found. 

They show like sunspots on the dazzling round. 

He was a warrior born to be revered, 

His people loved him and his foemen feared. 

Wondrous the dreams his mighty mind concieved 

Results as wondrous genius has acheived. 

Is it not great in these ambitious days 

To conquer nations, win their love and praise, 

Thro' northern Afric lead the Mussalmans 

And bring to Islam all the warring claus 

To bind unto his cause their chiralry 

And bid them bear his banners o'er the sea, 

And led by Taric ibn Zeyad's lance 

To sweep in glory to the hills of France ? 

YEHYA-EN-NASR-PARKINSON. 

Kilwinning^ 
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The following anecdotes aim at entertaining those interested in the 
Moghals. They also throw a side-light on the manners and customs of 
those people^ and illustrate how they lived and moved and had their 
being. The social side of Moghal history is a subject that has not yet 
been adequately dealt with ; and it is hoped ihat the mite that I contribute 
will be appreciated. These anecdotes have been culled from the M*asir-ul- 
Umarli. 

One night Humayun and Bairam Khan were having a 
chat when the Khan fell into a doze. " Bairam Khan," 
said the King " you are not attentive, you are sleeping/* 
"I beg your Majesty's pardon," replied the Khan as he 
woke up. " I was absorbed ip solving a difficult problem. I 
have heard it said that in the presence of kings, one 
ought to be careful what one sees ; -in the presence of 
the dervishes, one ought to be careful what one thinks ; 
and in the presence of the learned, one ought to be careful 
what one says. As your Majesty is a King, a dervish, as 
well as a man of learning, I was absorbed in thinking of 
the enormous difficulty of my task." Humayun was highly 
pleased and bestowed many favours upon the worthy 
Khan. 

Atga Khan was Akbar's foster-father and was much 
loved and respected by him. One day Atga Khan and 
a number of Sardars were discussing some affairs of state, 
when Adham Khan, Akbar's foster-brother and a deadly 
enemy of Atga Khan's entered the hall at the head of a 
rowdy crowd of followers. All the Sardars stood up ag 
a mark of respect. Drawing his sword, Adham went up 
to Atga Khan, and motioned to his men to follow him, 
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and they cut the innocent old Khan to pieces. Adham, 
then, seems to have lost his head and with his sword 
gory with blood ran into the palace* The noise awakened 
the Emperor who was then sleeping. He^came out of his 
bedchamber and asked what had happened. On being told 
that his Atga had been killed, he took up his sword. 
"You son of a dog'* he said to Adham Khan, as he ap- 
proached him, " how dared you kill my Atga ?" The Khari 
impertinently caught the Emperor's hand saying " 1 be- 
seach your Majesty not to kill me so hastily." Akbar re- 
leased his hand from his grasp and hit him in the face so 
hard with his fist that he fell reeling Jto \ the] ground. 
" What are you looking at ? '* he said to Farhat Khan and 
Sangrara who were standing near by. " Bind this man's 
hands and feet and fling him down from the parapets.'* 
The dreadful process was gone through twice, at the end 
of which Adham was a heap of broken bones. 

Shahbaz Khan, one of Akbar's Sardars, was a very 
pious and religious man. He is said to have never missed 
a prayer. One afternoon, Akbar, accompanied by a few 
favourite Sardars went to the tank at Fatahpore Sikri to 
take a walk. He took Shahbaz by the hand and began 
to walk up and down. Shahbaz Khan, seeing that the 
sun was going to set, and that the time for the a^r prayers 
was about to be over, cast anxious glances towards the 
sun. Hakim Abdul Fatah and Hakim Ali were stand- 
ing at a respectfur distance from the Emperor. " I bet " 
observed the former to his companions " Shahbaz Avill 
miss his prayers to-day." When Shahbaz Khan ventured 
to ask Akbar 's permission to say his prayers, the reply was : 
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^ How can youl)e so unmannerly as to leave me standing 
alone ?'* The Khan did not mind what the Emperor said, 
and spreading his cloth on the ground, began to say his 
prayers. No sooner had he finished them, than he 
became absorbed in the contemplation o£ Allah. Akbar 
walked up and down and each time as he passed him, 
gave him good-humouredly a gentle slap on the head, 
and desired him to get up. At last Abul Fatah ventured 
to approach Akbar and said : " We are envious of Shahbaz 
Khan. He has monopolised your Majesty to-day. Won't 
you let us have the pleasure of your company for a 

whUe r 

Syed Mahmud was one of the bravest of Akbar 's 
Sardars and was the pride of the famous Barah commu- 
nity. One day he was relating to Akbar and a gathering 
of Sdararp, the story of his bravery in a certain expedition 
when Asif Khan interrupted him by saying : " Stop 
bragging, Syed Mahmud. We all know that the victory 
was wholly due to " Iqbal-i-Shah^^ i.e., the good luck of 
the Emperor. Syed Mahmud thought IqhaUi-Shah to 
be the name of some soldier. " By Grod^' he told Asif Khan 
indignantly, " there was not a ghost of " IqbaUi'Shah ^' 
on the battle-field. It was myself and my brother who 
fought like lions and slew the enemy right and left.'^ 
Akbar was charmed with his simple-mindedness and liked 
him all the more for it. 

Bairam Khan, accompanied by a few friends was once 
travelling in Central India when one of his enemies sent 
his men to kill him. Abul Qdsim, one of the Khan'a 
followers was a tall, bmdsome man loid tlie enemy taking. 
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faim for Bairam Kbao^ surrounded bim« But tbe valknt 
Bairam boldly stepped forward and said ^^ I am Bairam 
Khan. KUl me if you like.'' " No/' Abul Qdsim told 
the enemy, "He is not Bairam. I am he. He is cme of 
my followers, and being valiant and faithful, is ready to 
die for my sake." The enemy let Bairam Elian go and 
he proceeded to Gujerat to join Humdjiin. 

It is said that Akbar was one day watching two efe- 
phants fight. One of the eleplmnts belonged to Jahangir 
and was called Girdtibar. The other belonged to Ehusraa 
and was named Aprdp. There was a third elephant, 
named Rdm Hathan, whose duty it was to rescue the 
vanquished party. Akbar was sitting at the window 
while Jahangir and Khuf^rau were on horse-back in the 
arena below. It was with great difficulty that Girdnbar 
succeeded in overthrowing his opponent. And then they 
sent Rdm Hathan to Aprup's rescue. But Jahangir's 
people threw stones at the elephant and prevented him 
from approaching Girdnbar. . The driver of Edm Hatima 
received a wound in the face and blood flowed on hi$ 
clothes. This threw Akbar into a terrible rage. "Go 
and tell Shah Bhai " he said to Shahjahan who was stand- 
ing close to him " thai Shah Bdbd says all the elephants 
are his. Why is he behaving so exasperatingly ? ^ When 
Shahjahan delivered the message to his father, he abso- 
lutely denied having abetted what had happened. 
Shahjahan told him if it was so, he would separate the 
elephants by means of fireworks. But all his efforts to 
frighten away Girdnbar failed and at last Aprup fell into 
the Jumna. Shahjahan went bade to. Mb grand|adie# 
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and succeeded in appeasing his wrath, but Akbar lost his 
temper again when Khusrau called Jahangir names in 
his presence. The Emperor was soon seized with fever. 

It is said that the fever was accom pained with diarrhoea. 
Hakim Ali with all his skill and wisdom could not heal 
the Emperor. ** You were a poor apothecary in Persia," 
he told the learned Hakim. " But I showered upon you 
honours and riches that you might be of some use to me 
one day/' and in anger turned away his face. Hakim Ali 
took out a drug from his pocket and put it into a jug of 
water which was soon transformed into ice. " I have got 
Biich powerful drugs," he said "but alas I they have no 
effect on you." Akbar insisted upon taking that drug. It 
caused him acute pain in the stomach and eventually 
brought about his death. 

One day a gathering of Akbar's Sardars sat chatting 
when Abul Fazl observed : '^ we have heard a good deal 
of the excellence of the Hindi sword, but facts tell quite a 
different tale.'' Hemeanttosay that the Afghans were 
not a brave people. The Afghans who settled in India 
prior to the Mcghals were called Hindi Muhammadans in 
those days. Daulat Khan, a fiery Pathan thought that he 
and his nation had been insulted. Drawing his sword, he 
rushed towards Abul Fazl saying " You shall presently 
see if the Hindi sword has lost its excellence. I will lose 
anything if it does not cleave you in two," and was 
about to despatch the Sheikh when some of the Sardars 
hurried to his rescue and implored the Khan to desist from 
testing the keenness of his sword. 
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It is said that Aurangzeb in his youthful days was 
once strolling in the royal garden at Burhanpore When 
he met his aunt who was accompanied by a bevy of 
charming girls. It so happened that Zainabadi, one of 
the prettiest of the maids^ seeing a mango tree ran towards 
it to pluck a mango. She did it so gracefully that the 
prince fell in love with her. The story goes, that one day 
Zainabadi offered him a cup of wine. Being an ex- 
tremely religious man, Aurangzeb refused to take it. But 
when she pressed him hard to taste a drop or two he raised 
the cup of wine to his lips, and was going to taste of it, 
when Zainabadi coquettishly snatched away the cup from 
his hand saying : " that will (io, 1 did not mean to make you 
really drink. I simply wanted to test your love of me." 
** What hyprocrisy " said Dara Shikoh, when he heard 
of Aurangzeb' s infatuation for the maid. " All his piety, 
is a means to deceive the world. How could he stoop so 
low as to love a maid-servant 1" Unfortunately, Zainabadi 
died in the bloom of her youth and beauty. Aurangzeb's 
grief knew no bounds. One day accompanied by an at- 
tendant, he went out into the wilderness, and there 
with tears in his eyes, he observed : 

Kulba-i-ahzan tasalli hakhsh nist, 
Dar bayahan mitawanfayad kard. 

[A palace is not a fit place for weeping ; it is in the wilderness that 
One can weep to his heart's content.] ^ 

The attendant ventured to reply : 
' Ishq chi asan namud ah chh dushwdr bud 

Hijr chi dushwar bud yar chi asan girift. 
-- [How sweet it is to loye^ but oh, how bitter is the pain of separation.] 

ZARIF. MUHAMMAD. " 
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A LITERARY HISTORY Or PERSIA fROM 

VIR»AWS1 T« SA'Dl/by Professor B. CL Browne, 

ToL II ^Lond: Pisher Piiwiii.) 



IT is not a very easy task to present the public with a 
review of - this comprehensive subject which has 
been so admirably dealt with by that erudite scholar, 
Professor E. G. Browne. I venture, however, to write a 
few lines on this subject, for after perusing Professor 
Browne's volumes I can see no other way of giving ex* 
pression to my feelings of gratitude and admiration for 
the able manner in which he has compiled them. 

The two volumes which have appeared bring us 
down to the time of SaMi. These two volumes are 
worth not only a perusal but real study ; and I be- 
lieve that a reader will not only acquire a knowledge of 
the characteristics of Persian poetry, but will also get a 
glimpse of the historical events of the time during which 
the poets lived. In the introduction the author gives 
us an idea of the scope of the Persian language, and 
begins this volume with the Persian Renaissance. Euro- 
pean scholars will not be a little surprised to learn 
that this language has undergone very slight changes 
erven during the lapse of so many centuries. The author 
remarks in his introduction : — " The Persian language 
has changed so little during this long period that, save 
for a few archaic words and spellings, the oldest verses 
extiant hardly present any difficulty, or even uncouth- 
ness or unfamiliarity, to the Persian of to-day." The 
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author very ably defends Persian literature and explodes 
the idea that it is essentially florid and ornate. He 
however, tells us that at cert<Jn periods this might have 
been true, but generally it is not so. His elaborate treat- 
ment of Persian prosody and prose is at once instruc- 
tive and useful, not only to European scholars, but also 
to our university students. 

Although Persian .poetry had reached its zenith before 
Islam, it really took its shape and form from the reign. 
of Mamiin-ar Rashid, the most enlightened Caliph of 
Baghdad. The Persian literature owes an obligation to 
the Caliphate of Mamiin when Persian poetry, like a 
phcenix, rose out of its ashes. Mdmiin's mother-tongue 
was Persain. His early days were s})ent in Khurasan. His 
court abounded with Arab poets who, writing ornate 
Qasidds or elegies on the occasion of festivities, used to 
obtain great rewards. This fact gave an impetus to 
'Abbds of Merve, an accomplished Persain scholar who 
wrote an elegy in praise of Mdmiin, a couplet of w^hich is 
given below : — 

Laik zdn guftam man in madhat tura 

td in sukhan 

Girad az madh u SandH hadrat-i 

tu zaib u zin. 

" But for this reason I • wrote this elej>y, that this 
language (/. e. Persian) may be embellished and honcured 
by thy praise." 

Persian poetry, it maybe added, wascl^iefly written to 
amuse and praise the kings, so ,that it at first took the 
p 
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form of Qasidds^ or purpose-poemR, in iinitntion ot tb6 
Arabic Qasidds. Qasidds always begin with Tashbib which 
gives a description of " the season of youth " (Shabdh) 
and " beauty, " the latter being an expression of one's own 
feelings in love. The Tashhib, considered apart from the 
Qasidd of which it forms a part, developed into an 
integral ode or GhazaL 

The Ghazal is iised in describing the passionate feelings 
of the heart, but many persons who have practised this ^rt 
took it up as a profession and as a means of livelihood^ 
so that refined feelings and sentiments did not enter into 
their work. We have still grot the poetical coinpositjons 
of Anwari, Khaqdni, * Abdul Wdsi ' Jabalf and others, but 
there i» not a spark of passion in their writings. 

The volume under review b^ins with the literacy 
men of the time of Mahmild of Ghazni who himself was 
a poet of no mean order. SuMn Mahmiid had an at^dent 
desire to have the history of the ' Ajami Kiiigs written in 
verse. This gave rise to the Masnaxii which is a very 
adequate vehicle for recording historical events. The 
great Shdhndma of Firdawsi was written in the Masnavi 
form of poetry. Here it may be remarked that Firdawsi was 
not the first man who wrote a Shdhndma^ For according: 
to Al Baruni's Asdr cd Bdqiyahy the first man who 
wrote a Shdhndma in poetry was A.bii 'Ali Muhammad 
bin Ahmad al Balkbf. He did not write his Shdhndma 
merely as a poetical composition ^ but based it on historical 
facts, which he gleaned from such important works as^ 
Sairal Muluks by * Abdullah bin Muqaffia, * Muhammad 
bin Ja'far Barmaki and others* 
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BarTrr-= = ■_ : . , : 

From the spread of Sujism dates the emotional poetry 
of Persia, The one. theme of Sufistic poets is their 
all-engrossing love for God. There pervades the feeling of 
emotion and love throughout their poetry. To this class of 
poets belong Abd Sa4d Abul Khair, Hakim Sand'i, Farid- 
ud-din * Attdr, Mawldnd Riimi and others. But these poets 
expressed their feelings mostly in EubdHydt (quatrains'), 
^a5zrfa5 (purpose poems) and Masnavl (couplet poems). 
Ghazals (odes) were in their undeveloped condition. In 
the 7th century Hijra after the destruction of the Seljuqian 
kingdom, the custom of rewarding poets had bec6me 
extinct. It was owing to this that poets began to pay 
more attention to this kind of poetry. Among these 
there were some whose minds were naturally bent towards 
love, consequently we find in their poetical works that 
element which is the soul of poetry. All biographers 
agree in asserting that it was SaMi, *Irdqi, Jaldladdin 
and Hdfiz who brought Ghazals to perfection. Though 
there are many works on Sufism such as Jdm-i-Jam by 
Awhadi, Misbdh al Arwdh by Kirmdni, Eadiqa by Sana'i> 
Mantiqat-uUTair by *Attdr and though the two latter wer© 
very popular, yet the Masnavi of Riimi became so famous 
and popular that children in the streets would recite 
passages from it, and Muhammadan preachers would 
enchant their audience with explanatory recitations from 
this noble work. This production belongs to an age 
when the Tartaric hordes were carrying on their work of 
destruction throughout the Moslem world. It was this 
Mongol invasion which dealt such a blow to the kingdom 
of Baghdad that even up to this day it has not been able 
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to recover its former glory. Yet in spite of all this the 
Muslim literary world remained in a flourishing state, 
and some of the great scientists, physicians, poets, histo- 
rians, geographers, etc., belong to this period. Kingdoms 
and states were becoming extinct, but arts and science 
werei making steady progress. It was at this time that 
Nasiruddia Tiisi gave a definite shape and form to Riyd 
diydt (exact sciences) ; Ydqiit Hamair compiled an en- 
cyclopedia of geography ; Ibn Baitdr discovered many 
new kinds of drugs, Sa^di brought odes or ghazah to per- 
fection ; Ibn Saidh made the principles of traditions an 
exact science ; and Sakkdki made rhetoric perfect. 

No book in the Persian language is so popular and 
famous as Riimi's MasnavL The author of Majma^al 
Fusahd writes that there are only four books which are of 
all books the most popular in Persia, namely Shdhndma 
O'llisidrij Divm-i-HdJiz and Musnavi of Mawlana Riimi. 
If we compare their popularity, then certainly the Masiiavi 
gets the first place by common consent. The best proof 
of its popularity is that many learned scholars have given 
their at*:ention to it and spent their energies in writing 
innumerable commentaries on it. . In the Persian language 
there are no books either in prose or poetry which contain 
such sublime and grand ideas as one may find in the 
Masnavi. Hardly any work ':ither Persian or Arabic can 
equal it. This was the reason why learned scholars 
paid more attention to it, and held it in such high 
esteem that Jdmi, the last great classical poet of Persia 
speaks about it in such high terms as : — 
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Masnavi-yi-Mawlavi-yi' M 'anavi 
Hast qurdn dar zabdn-i-pahlavi 
Man chih guy am wasf idn 'dli jandb 
Nist paighamhar walai ddrad kitdb 
The Musnavi of Mawlavi-yi-Ma'navi (spiritual) 
Is a Koran in the Pahlavi {i.e. Persian) 
What praise can I speak of that high personage, 
He is not a prophet and yet is a possessor of a 

Scripture. 

Before concluding we must observe that Fihi md Fihi 
{i.e. J a collection of letters addressed to Mu'inad-din 
Parwana) which Professor Browne tells us is a very rare 
work was printed in Ainritsar in 1309 A.H., and it is 
written in the epilogue that it contains 3000 baits as he 
remarks. 

The Literary History of Persia deals with all these 
subjects in a comprehensive manner, and is an unparalleled 
account of the literary men of Persia. There are many 
books in different languages dealing with the literary 
men of Persia in different ages', but no book is found 
jn any language comparable to this work. The two 
volumes have been read with undiminished interest, and 
page after page one notices the great erudition and re- 
search of the scholar. 

M. HEDAYAT HOSAIN, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal^ 
Calcutta. 
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Wi RIDATUL-HABIB U TANWJR-IL-L4BIB : By 

Hassan €hevky Uassib, translated from the 
original Turkisli by Mahaunniad <Ali Ctaevky ; 
London ; Luzac and Co.^ 1907. 

Here we have som^ more revelations of the Muslim 
seer al-Sayyid ^Abdullah Muhammad Habib Effendi. 
In a previous volume we were given the revelations o£ 
the seer explaining the cosmosfony of the Qurdn ; the 
present booklet is devoted to the elucidation of the origin 
and development of the Human Soul, of Sex and 
Heridity, of Divine Decrees and Pre-destiuation, of the 
Ascent of the Soul to God. Mr. Muhammad *Aly 
Chevky rightly remarks that although ** the theories 
•advanced may seem somewhat fantastic to the generality 
of readers, to those engaged in the pursuit of spiritual 
studies and occult sciences this little book is sure to be of 
the most absorbing interest. For Muhammadan readers, 
particularly the revelations should prove intensely in- 
teresting, for while solving many diiS&cult and intricate 
problems of tlie Unseen and the Hereafter, there is 
nothing in the seer's theories which cannot be supported 
by passages from the Qurdn and the Hadith. We dp 
Bot propose to quote the revelations here as this would 
be hardly fair to the author, and especially when we 
should like the book to be in the hands of all those who 
are puzzled by the problems of Life and Death. We 
would, however, describe the contents of the WdrUidt in 
the hope that this may give our readers an idea of the 
importance and the interesting character of the booklet 
before us : — 
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Chapter I. — The Creation of Man — Clasgificatioa of 
Mankind — Hermaphrodisra— Sexual Inversion^ 

Chpter IL— -The iVa//?.— -The Re-fortnation of the Body 
at the Resurrection Day — 'The Ranks of the Soul— The 
Ranks of the Nafs and their characteristics— Death— 
The Grave-^The Hereafter— ^The Resurrection. 

Chapter III. — 'The Kayjiumiyah — ^The Soul. 

Chater IV.-=^od'a Deicrees-^^Providential Appoint^ 
inent. 

Chapter V.-^The Mi^raj of Ascension of the Prophet* 
Q\^yi^ti^vy\.'-^lA)wh4'MahfUz-^Rik4^Man8hur''Kalam 
— Sarif-aUAklam. 

While re\newing the previous volume of the seer's 
revelations we remarked : " What we consider to be the 
greatest defect in the book is the want of even a short 
introductory account of the seer himself. We are only 
told that * the revealer lived and died in Cairo in com- 
parative poverty and obscurity, arid no iliore ; " {vide 
5. M. S. Vol. 2, No. 2). In the present notice too we 
are compelled to make the same complaint. We can 
scarcely pardon the editor and the translator for this 
omission. We should like very much to know something 
about the author of these revelations. 



The Future of Turkey ; translated from the German of 
Dr. Mehemed Emin ^ffendi (Pseudonym) / London : 
Luzac and Co.j 1907. 

The above is an essay on the Eastern Question and 
a suggested solution. The views contained in this book 
are very favourable to Turkey. We thank the publishers 
for sending us a copy. 
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THE SORROWS OF LOOIS, IBTFANT &1NO OF 
FRANCE: ByH. H. B. Moreno, B.A., 
Caleutta, The Imperial Fress^ 1908. 

This is a simple tale simply told to form pleasant 
rea^ling to those for whom it is specially meant vzV,, 
" the young and uninitiated." The juvenile intellect 
will be immensely deliijhted to trace childish freaks and 
playful humour in the infant Louis XV, even on a day 
when the Duke of Orleans was to be nominated to the 
Regency of the Kingdom of France (1749). We are 
sure the booklet will find favour in suitable quarters. 
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W,E regret very much tx) announce the sudden death 
of Maulvi Syed Ali Hasan, third son of Khan 
Bahadur Maulvi Syed Mahomed, Inspector General of 
Registration, Bengal. The melancholy event took place 
on Monday the 10th December. The dect^ased was one of 
the earliest members — in fact one of the founders — of 
the Institute. Keen, intelligent and earnest, he was of 
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invaluable help to us in the earliest days of tlie Institute. 
For the last two years,* his health failing him, he had not 
been taking an active part in the work of the Institute, 
but all the same he continued to be one of our most 
enthusiastic members. Many of us lose in him a sincere 
friend too. Much sorrow is felt for his young widow 
and the two children he has left behind. We offer our 
sincere condolence to the bereaved family. It may be 
mentioned here that it was at his 9U<j:gestion that the 
Journal of the Moslem Institute was started. 



The 8th of October, 1907, was a memorable day in the 
history c)f Mohamedan progress in Bengal. On that 
date, for the first time, Mussalman youths appeared as 
amateur actors b f ^re the public. The membeis of the 
Moslem Amateur Dramatic Society of Cnlcutta gave a 
representation of Shakespeare^s " King John " at the 
Corinthian Theatre which had been kindly lent by the 
proprierors for the occasion. There was a full house and 
the Mahomedan community was stronirly represented. 
The performance lasted for about 3 hours and was a great 
success. The amateurs deserve to be conuratulated on 
the success which attended their hii^trionic efforts. The 
performance was in aid of the Charity Fund of the 
Moslem Institute. After the perfor nance Nawab A.F.M. 
Abdur Rahman, Khan Bahjidur, delivered a speech 
congratulating the amateurs on their success and thanking 
Pofessors W. E. Griffith and H. Armitstead on belialf 
oE tlie community for the pains they hiid taken to train 
the bjy&. ^ 
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A great Mussalman has passed away. The Nawab 
Mohsinul Mulk was a prominent figure in Mahomedan 
Society and his sudden death has caused a gap which it 
will be difficult to fill. His sagacity, his ready wit, his 
magnetic personality made him, wherever he went, the 
observed of all observers. His whole-hearted devotion to 
the Aligarh College — that great centre of education for 
the Mahomedans of Upper India — rightly commanded the 
admiration of the public. The Institute had several times 
the honour of being visited by him and on each of these 
occasions he enriched us with many a good advice and 
counsel. At a recent meeting of the Institute resolutions 
were passed expressing sorrow at the death of the Nawab 
Mohsinul Mulk. Heaven rest his soul in peace ! We 
offer our sincerest condolence to the bereaved family and 
to the Trustees of the Aligarh College on their great 
loss. 



During the past quarter the} Institute [lost by death 
one of its oldest and best friends in the person of Mr. T. 
Inglis, i.c.s. (Retired). The Institute owes, so to say, its 
very existence to the subject of the | present notice,'^for it 
was his donation which gave it the first start in life. 
The deceased had, by his noble qualities of head and heart 
endeared himself to rich and poor alike. His kindhearted- 
ness and his charity had almost become proverbial in both 
Bengals. Little wonder, then, that the sad news of 
his sudden death should cast a gloom over many an 
Indian home where his na«ie was a household word and 
brought despair to many a poor but respectable family for 
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ivhich bis purse was always open. We desire to offer 
our sincerest condolence to Mrs. and Master Inglis on the 
irreparable loss they have sustained. It may be some 
consolation to them to know that their sorrow is shared 
by a large number of the friends and admirers of the 
late lamented Mr. T. Inglis in Bengal. 



It has been decided to hold this year an essay-writing 
and recitation competition in English and Urdu in the 
Moslem Institute. The writer of the lest essay in English 
will be awarded a Silver Medal, and the writer of the 
best essay in Urdu and the best reciters will get prizes. 

The essay-writing and recitation competition in Urdu 
are open to all members and those in English to the 
under-graduate members only^ of the Institute. 

The subject for the essay in English and Urdu is — ? 
" The influence of English education upon the 
thoughts and manners of the Mussulmans of 
India. '* 

The pieces for recitation are : — 

(a) Antony's Funeral Oration : (Shakspeare^s 
Julius Cajsar, Act III, Scene II.) 

— for English Recitation. 

(b) First thirty stanzas of Mosaddas-i-Hali, with 
the Rubai. 

— for Urdu Recitation. 
The recitation-competition in English will be held on 
the 18th January 1908, and that in Urdu, on the 19th 
January 1908. 
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We are glad to announce that Maulvi Abdullah Abu 
Sayeed, M,A., Secretary to our Amusement Section has been 
appointed Deputy Inspector of Schools, Rangpur. We 
offer him our sincerest congratulations. The Amusement 
Section will lose in him a very energetic Secretary. Let 
us hope that he will continue to take an interest in the 
affairs o£ the Moslem Institute. Moulvi Mobarak Hossain, 
an old member of the Institute has been appointed in his 
place. We are confident that he would prove a worthy 
successor to the retiring Secretary. 



On the evening of the 4th October, 1907, we gave 
an " At Home" to one of our old and active members, 
Mr. B. A. Taher, b.a., of Calcutta, who had just returned 
from America after 3 years' study of Tanning. Ife was a 
fairly representative gathering, and the light refreshments, 
amusements and short speeches went a great way to 
make it quite a success. 



The Annual Iftar Party was held on Wednesday, the 
16th October, 1907. As usual a large number of 
members came together and contributed to enhance 
the pleasures of a free social* intercourse along with a 
pious function. 



An Extraordinary meeting of the English Section was 
held on the evening of Friday, the SOth December, 1907, 
when Professor T. L. Vaswani, m.a., (Bombay) of the 
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City College, Calcutta, delivered a lecture on " The Vital 
Value of Islam " Moulvi Syed Shamsul Huda, m.a., b.l., 
was in the Chair, 

The fame of the lecturer had drawn a large audience 
who listened for over a whole hour with rapt attention to 
the eloquent speech, which was well-adapted to a Moha- 
medan congregation. 
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cutta ... ... ... ... 200 

2. Arkan-i-Arba (Arabic) by Maulana Abdul All 

" Bahrul Ulum." Litho. Cal. ... ... 100 

3. Durrat-un-Nasihin Ed., by Syed Md. Ibrahim, Cal- 

cutta 1272 A.H. ... ... ... 100 

4. Al Khasais fi Manaqib-i-Ali ibn-i-Talib by Imam 

Nisai (Arabic) — ^Urdu Guide Press, Calcutta o 10 o 

5. Tarikh-i-Muluk-ul-Arz (Arabic) by Hemza bin Hasan 

Isfahani, Calcutta 1866 080 

6. Barakat-uns le Zaer-ul-Quds (Persian) by Maulvi 

Abul Barakat, Calcutta 1865 A.D. ... 080 

7. Risalah-i-Tarana (Persian) by Maulvi Aga Ahmad 

Ali with an Introduction and Explanatory Notes in 

English by H. Blochmann, m.a. ... 040 

8. Pand Namah by Maulvi Abdur Rahim Gorakhpuri, 

Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta i860 A. D. 08a 

9. Fuyuzat-i-Ghausiah (Persian) by Maulana Syed Safi- 

ul-Qadivi better known as Shah Obaidullah 
Baghdadi, Litho., Calcutta ... ... 05a 

10. Diwan-i-Shamim (Urdu) by Maulvi Abdur Rauf 

" Shamim '* Litho., Lucknow ... ... 050 

II Rubayat-i-Wahadi (Persian), Litho., Calcutta ... 030 

12. Makhzan-i-Homoeopathic (Urdu) by Maulvi Abdul 
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13. Tarikh-i-Nadiri (Persian) with Farhang (Glossary 

and a Vocabulary) Calcutta ., 20a 

„ „ Without Farhang ... „. 180 

„ „ Farhang only ... ... o 12 o 

14. Kileed-i-Danish compiled by Maulvi Ifazuddin 

Ahmad Parts III and IV (Persian Primer), each ... 040 

N.B, — ^The works of Maulvi Abdur Rahim Gorakhpuri or 
better known as " Abdur Rahim Dahrya " are becoming scarce 
and not available in the market. 

To be had from the Manager, " Journal OF THE Moslem 
Institute," 21, Wellesley Square, Calcutta. 
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AKSEER-UL-AMRAZ 

OR 

TBE PANACEA FOR GENERAL COMPLAINTS. 

It is an expensive UNANI f)reparation and acts as an elixir 
in numerous ailments, such as debility of all kinds, mekncholia, 
insanity, bronochitis, asthma, hysteria, dyspepsia, stomach com- 
jJaints of all kinds incontinence of urine, and imflammation and 
ulceration of the bladder or Iddneys. It restores energy vitality. 
It makes the old as strong and energetic as the young. It also 
cures cholera, fever, paralysis, dysentry, all infantile complaints, 
and weetness of sight. This is also a valuable remedy for many 
female diseases. 

Its external application cures sores of all kinds, dog and 
jackal bites and sinus. It is also a perfectly soothing remedy 
for sprains, neuralgic paiuj and all sorts of abscesses. 

Those who are aged more than forty years, can use this 
medicine even when tney have no complaint. It will prolong 
their strength, ener^-y and vitality. 

The above statements are not exaggerations and can only 
be corroborated by giving this wonderful medicine a trial. 

Price per tin ••• ••• Rs. 5 

RAOGAN-E-DEMAG. 

The well known Unani remedy for those . who have too 
much mental work to do. It would be found very eflScacious to 
Students, Teachers, Editors, Lawyers, Civilians, &c., who have 
to do much brain-work. It keeps the brain cool, cures vertigo, 
neuralgia, and alleviates all sorts of pain and lassitude. Healthy 
persons using this would never feel exertion uuder any work of 
mental strain. Price per phial Re. 1. 

Customers referring to the Journal of the Moslem Institute 
will get the above Medicines at half the quoted prices. 

Send i anna stamp for our Catalogue of useful Medicines. 
All communications to be made to : — 
Resident Physician, 
BAKIM MASIHUR RAHMAN, 

The manager, 

Unani Medical Halli 

114\8f 115^ Machuabazar Street, 
' CALCUTTA. 
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HAIR 



Produces Luxuriant Hair, Prevents itis 
falling off or turning prematurely gray. 
Uiiequiilled for promoting the growth of th« 
beard and moustache. 

Keshranjan the Renowned 
Beiuedy for Baldness. 

Fo/ presorving, Sltrengthening and render- 
ing tte Hair Beautifully soft and for remov 
ing scurf, daudruft, etc.» it has no equal, 
KESHRAMAN is highly medicated and 
most, delicately perfumed and keeps th« 
Brains cool and promotes sound sleep. 



As. 5 



Price per phial ... Rs. 1. Packing and postage. 
Three phials ... Rs. 2-8 j A dozen phials ... Rs. 9 

Packing and Postage Extra. 

TWO IMPORTANT SPECIFICS. 

Never there was a more successful medicine offered to the suffering 
humanity— than OUR ASOKARISTA, which is a tried and infallible 
Specific for all complaints peculiar to Indian Ladies. 
ASOKARISTA. Never try this and that Medicine, as there will be 
unnecessary delay, waste of time and money. Write 
at once to us giving a full description of the sufferer and we will send per 
return-post the just medicine you want. OUR ASOKARISTA, has 
been tried in many obstinate and chronic cases of Leucorrhoea, Irregular 
and scanty-flow, Amenorrhoea, Dysmenorrhoea and other feminine com- 
plaints. A week's trial will convince you. 

Price per phial ... Rs. 1-8 Packing and Postage ... Rs. 0-5 

Is the most potent and infallible Blood-purifier that has established 
its reputation by curing many obstinate and given-up cases with brilliant 

results. In syphilis embracing 
AMRITABALLI l&ASHAYA. aU troublesome symptoms and in 

aU its stages, it is a sure curative 
and its beneficial results has been crowned with success in case oi 
Mercurial Eruptions. It ensures health, longevity and purity of Blood. 

Price ... Rs. 1-8 Packing and Postage ,., As. 8 



KAYIRAJ NAGEXftRA NATH SEJT, 

GOTERNIIENT HEDieil DiPIOffA HOLDER, 

Member of the Chemical Society, Paris ; Society of Chemical Industry 
London ; Surgical Aid Society, London, &c., &c. 

i8>i dt IP, LOWER CHITPORE ROAD, CALCUTTA. 
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TBLlSUEIiS, BOOKSELLERS, FlUNTEHS^. 

UovalSvch, cloth, Rs. i. 
THE CHIEFS OF CENTRAL INDIA 

By G. R. ABERIGH-MACKAY, 
VOLUME I (all published). 
CONTENTS— Pitrt I.— Introduction — Opium—Thaggi and Dakaiti— Public"^ 
\Vorks» — Railways, Roads, Telegraphs — Hospitals and Dispensaries — 
Education— Local Re.t^iments — Boundary Settlements — Tabular State- 
ments showing the Size, Revenue, &c., of the States — Appendix — Rules 
regarding Supply of Carriage for Troops. Part 11. — Holkar — History^ 
of Family — Sumrnary — Pedigree — Court Officials — Landholders--Stat«J 
istics — Gazetteer — Treaties — Appendix — Currency. ' J 
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The Supreme Being. 



THE Hindus of ancient India were the first who had a 
right conception of the Supreme Being. The 
Rigveda which is considered by the savants of the world 
to be the first collection of human thoughts embodied in 
writing, thus says of the Supreme'' Being : — 

'*That Great Being, who is above the nether worlds and the 
Heavens and who is supporting them, who is the Lord of anna, 
the food of the created beings, and the Creator of all Icreatures, 
who had been in existence before the sun rotated in the firma- 
ment and who is self-existent, who is He ? " 

This was the question of the Rishis of ancient India. 
Then they realized that Great Being, and in the second 
part of the Vedas which go by the name of the 
Upanishads, we read as follows : — 

*' He has no birth, no death, He is omniscient. He has not sprung 
out of any cause, neither has he become any other object. That 
Being was not begotten and is Absolute. He neither decreases 
nor increases. He cannot be killed by any weapon." 

Again : — 

**That Great Being is everywhere unobserved by any one. 
Whether upwards or in the centre or any where else, no one 
can take hold of him. He has got no symbol. His name is the 
Great Famous Being, i. ^., His Fame and Glory pervade the 
Universe. " 
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But how can the Great Being be realized ? The 
Rishis say : — 

"This Great Being is in every creature incognito. He does not 
make His appearance. But close seers with their sharp and 
clear understanding see H-im." 

Utterances like these o£ the R'shis are too numerous 
to mention. Thy long after found an eclio in the 
Bhagavat Gita, or the Divine Song, Thus the teachings 
of the Vedas were elucidated. But in the course of time 
these teachings were lost sight of and their places were 
taken by rites and ceremonies of a degrading nature. 

SARAT CHANDRA DAS. 
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Salman Sai;iraji and his 
Qasidah-i-Masnn'i. 



KHWAJAH Jamal-ud-din Muhammad, the well-known 
author of Qasidah-i-Masnu'i, was a native o£ Sdwdh* 
whence he derived his appellation of Sdwi. His takhallus 
or poetical name was Salmdn. He was the son of a 
well-known accountant and a famous penman, KhAvajah 
Ala-ud-din, commonly known as Muhammad, according to 
Salmon's own statement in the preface of his Qasidah-u 
MasnuH (cf. fol. 2a. Salmdn bin Muhammad-as-Sawi). 
Khwajah Ala-ud-din Muhammad was a man of some 
reputation and was treated with much civility by the king 
under whom he served. 

According to Ethe (Ind. Off. No. 1237), Salmdn was 
born in A. H. 690 = 1291 A. D. The method followed by 
Rien in assigning the date of his birth appears to be 
defective. For, if the date of the compilation of Salman's 
masterpiece, ^^ Firdq Ndmah, A. H. 761, as given by Rien 
( Brit. Mus., p. 624) and afterwards admitted by Ethe 
(Ind. Off. No. 1243 ), be true, then Salmdn according to 
his own statement : 

• Savvah or Sitawah was an ancient city near Kum. It is situated near 
the Great Salt Desert. It was founded by Tahmurs, one of the heroes of the 
great Epic poem of the Persians. There is the tomb of a reverend Saint, 
Syed Ishaq bin Im^m Hamam It is regarded as one of the sacred shrines 
of that country. Four miles to the west of this sacred tomb there stpnds a 
magnificent mosque, which is ascribed to the Prophet Samuel. It is said 
that in times gone by there was a small lake, the remains of which are 
still to be seen. In the suburb of Sdwdh lies a range of mountain with a 
chasm within which stands a mansion with four stone cupolas. These 4 
polished cupolas have got pores like those of a honey-comb and water 
gushes out of them in summer and gives the palace the appearance of a 
gigantic and a magnificent fountain. 
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" Kunun shlam az shasto yak dar guzasht^^^ 
[ Now my age has exceeded sixty-one years. ] 
must have been born in A. H. 700. 

He had scarcely completed his educational career when 
Salmdn became celebrated for his accomplishments in all 
branches of science, as also for his wonderful poetical 
talents. Besides, he acquired the reputation of being 
particularly well-up in keeping with the traditions of his 
family. His eagerness to equip himself for the " Shep- 
herd's trade'' kept him continually absorbed in books, and 
there remained few or no books, either modern or ancient? 
that he did not go through. In a very short time his 
name became known to all the literary critics of the time 
and his fame spread throughout the province. 

His poems began to be universally relished and even 
the most "hardened" critics could not help crying out 
with Samndnif " there exist only two things unequalled 
in the world : the poems of Salmdn, and the pomegranates 
of Samndn." 

In order to complete his education, Salmdn left his 
native land to travel to distant countries with a view to 
gaining some experience of the world abroad. Once, 
while he was on his way to Iraq-i-Arab he had to break 
his journey at Baghdad^ in order to see the sight of the 

• For Salmon's M«isnav*i, Fiiaq Namah (Book of Separation), consult 
Rien Brit. Mus p. 624 &. II ; Haj. KhaL, Vol, IV. p 389 ; Habibus Siyar 
Vol. lll,y«2. I, p. 136 ; Ethe, Ind. Off. No. 1243, 2. and W. Pertsch, Berlin, 
No. 699 a 2. 

•f- Samnani's full name was Abul Mukarim Rukn-ud-din Ata-ud-daulah 
Ahmad bin Muhammad al Biy^bankf. He was a native of Samniin, and 
became an unrivalled Saint of his time. He was a contemporary of Salman 
and died in A. H. 736. 

X Hajrhdad ( lit. the '* garden of justice") was called Madinatus Sal^M 
during the early Caliphs of the Abbaside family. 
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historic city. Now, it so happened that Amir Sheikh 
Hasan Buzurg* was practising archery and his slave 
Sa'ddat, was running about and bringing back the dis- 
charged arrows. Khwajah Salmdn, who happened to be 
there, composed ex tempore the following charming lines, 
and handed them over to the slave in order that they 
might be placed at the feet of the Amir : 

Chu dar bdri ChdcM kamdn raft shdh^ 

Tu ffufti ki dar burj-i-Qaus ast mdh. 

Dii zdghi kamdn ba uqdbi si par ^ 

Bididam bnyak gusha dioardah sar. 

Nihddand sar bar sar-i-dush-ushdhj 

Naddnam che guftand dar gush-i-shah. 

Chu az shast bukshdd Khtisru gira\ 

Bardmad zi har gushah dwdz-i-zih. 

Shahd tir dar band-i-tadbiri tusty 

Sa^ddat dawdn dar pai tir-i-tust. 

Ba ^ahdat zi kas ndla i bar nakhdst^ 

'Bighair az kamdn gar bindlad rawdst ; 

Ki dar ^ahd-i'Sultdn-i-sdheb Qirduy 

Na kardast kas zurjuz bar kamdn. 

[ When the king bent his bow of Chdch. f 

Thou wouldst have said the moon was in the 
constellation Sagittarius. 

• Amir Sheikh Hasan Buzurg, son of Husain Gurgan, belonged to the 
Jalayir family. He is also called Amir Hasan Ilkhani, or Amir Hasan 
Nauin Kayuk^f. He is the founder of the petty dynasty of the Ilkhlins or 
Jalayir. His life was spent in struggle to establish his authority over the 
territories of Baghdad. He died A. H. 757 = A. D. 1356. 

t Chach is a town in Persia where bows of the best kind are manufac- 
tured. 
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Tbe two crows of the bow (/. ^., the internal bend of 
the bow) with the tri-feathered eagle. 

1 saw thrusting their heads into a corner. 
They laid their heads on the king's shoulders. 
But I know not what they whispered into the ears of 
the king. 

When the king untied knots from the hook, 

There arose from every nook and corner the cry of 
Bravo 1 

king, the arrow lies within the bounds of thy 

skill, 
And Sa'ddat (prosperity) is running after thy arrow. 
In thy reign no one has lamented. 
It is true if one cries deprived of a bow. 
For in the reign of Sultan Sdhib Qirdn.* 
None has ever used his violence but on the bow. ] 

It was thus that Salmdn had the good fortune of 
becoming acquainted with the Ilkhani Amirf and of being 
admitted into his court. The beautiful wife of the Amir, 
commonly known as Dilshdd KhdtiinJ was a learned lady 
and had a taste for poetry. Salman, by and by, became a 
royal favourite and had to pass much of his time in the 
company of the Amir and his Khatun (queen). Shortly 

• Sahib Qirdn refers to Taiiniir the great. The word Qirdn is used 
in Astrology to express the conjunction of Jupiter and Venus. Taimur is 
so called because it is said he was born under the influence of that conjunc- 
tion. 

f Amir Sheikh Hasan Buzurg. 

X Dilshdd Khdtiin, daughter of Amir Damishq, the son of i^mir Jubdn 
or Tovian, and formerly wife of Sultan Abii Sa id Khan. After the death of 
the Sultan in A. D. 1335, Amir Hasan Buz-urg took possession of Baghddd 
and married the Kh^tdn. 
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after, the imperial couple became not only his pupil but 
also entrusted to him the atdliqi (guardianship) of their 
promising son, and heir-apparent, Uvis.* The Amir and 
his wife had a natural taste for poetry. Besides they 
applied themselves to it so diligently that in a short time 
they manifested signs of satifactory improvement. 

As the young prince's ataliq^ he was a great success. 
The prince was a young man of exceptional parts and 
our poet found little difficulty in moulding his mind and 
character. His reputation as a man of learning and eru- 
dition increased daily. He gained in royal favour every 
hour. It is of this delightful period in the life of the 

poet that he himself sings thus : 

A'tan az yumn-iMqhdl % in khdnddn. 
Giraftam jehdn rd ba tigh-i-zabdn. 
Man az khawirdn'\ ta dar-i-bdkhtar^ 

Zi khurshidam imruz mashiir tar. 
# # # # 

Add'i'haq ba pinjah sdli nimatj 

Agar ddrl hawas darydb fursdt. 
[Through the auspiciousness of this family, 
I conquered the world with the sword of eloquence. 
From Khdwirdn to the doors of Bdkhtar, 
I am more famous than the sun to-day. 



• Amir Sheikh 'Uvis JaUyir was the son of Amir Hasan Buziirg and 
Dilshdd Khdtiin. This Amir completed the conquest of Baghdad, which his 
father had commenced ; and carried his arms into 'Azarbaijdn and Khurdsdn. 
He died in A. H. 776 « A. D. 1374, and left his government to his second 
son Sultan Husain Jaldyir. 

t Kh^wiran literally means east, sometimes west ; it is a district in 
KhurAskn, birth place of the poet Anwarf ; and Bi^khtar, literally west, 
sometime east. It is the name of Bacteria. 
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If you wish to express the due obligation of fifty 
years* gratitude, try to seek out an opportunity.] 

The following anecdotes are interesting as showing the 
humorous bent of Salmon's mind, the intimacy which 
existed between him and his royal pupil, his nobleness of 
character, and his r^ady wit. It is ^aid that one evening 
Salmdn sat chatting with Anair Uvis. The talk grew 
more and more interesting and the night darker and darker. 
When they separated the prince ordered his chamberlain 
to take the candlestick and light the way to Salmdn's 
bedchamber. The candlestick was left in Salradn's room. 
It was a costly thing and Salmdn was not willing to part 
with it. So next morning when it was sent for, Salmdn, 
instead of giving it back to the servant sent the following 
verse to the Amir : 

Sham^a khud sukht shab-i-dosh o bazhri imruz, 
Gar lagan mitalabad shhh zi man misozam. 

[ The candle burnt itself last night and in weeping 
to-day, I shall be burnt if the king takes back 
the candlestick from me.] 

Once it so happened that Darvish Nasir Bnkhari* who 
had heard Salmdn's fame abroad, while he was on his way 
to Mecca, came to Baghddd where he chanced to meet the 
poet at a time when Salmdn was sitting on the banks of 
the Tigris facing the gate of the fort. It was spring 
season and the poet was absorbed in his poetic musings 
and enjoying the sight of the river. While Salmdn was 

* Darvfsh Ndsir Bukhdri, a learned Musalman of good reputation 
who lived like a Daryish (Saint) and wrote poems on different subjects. 
He was a contemporary of the subject of the present notice. 
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in this mood, the Darvish approached and salaamed him. 
Upon Salmon's asking who he was, he answered that he 
was a poet and a traveller. Thereupon Salmdn put 
Nasir to the test by reciting a line : 

Dajlah ra imsal raftdr-i-ajah mastanah astj 
' [The Tigris has its course wild this year.] 
Nasir extemporized the next line thus : 

Fai dar zanjir o kaf bar lab magar diwanah astj 
[The feet are in fetters and lips frothy, perhaps it 
has gone mad.] 

Salmdn much appreciated his presence of mind, got 
up and embraced him and asked his name. Salman was 
delighted to learn that he was the Darvish Nasir 
Bukhari whose fame had already reached his ears. They 
became fast friends and he kept Nasir for a long time in 
his company, remained enjoying his society (and treated 
him with kindness and courtesy. 

In later times, Nasir used to boast'^of his being called a 
pupil of Salmdn of whom he generally spoke highly. 

* Ubid Zakdni,''* a celebrated jester and poet, was a 
contemporary of the poet Salmon. He had composed 
several lampoons on Jahdn Khd,tiin,f the wife of Khwajah 
Amir-ud-din, Vazir of Shah Abu Ishaq J ruler of Shiraz ; 

• Ubfd Zakiini, was a great caligrapher. He flourished in the reiga 
of Shah Abu Ishkq, to whom he dedicated his work on rhetoric called 
** Ris^lah dar Um Bayiin." He died in A. H. 772 = 1370 A. D. 

f Jah^n Khiitiin, a famous lady, who, after the death of her first hus- 
band, was married to Khwajah Amin-ud-din, the Vazir, She is said to have 
been a very beautiful lady and a good poetess. 

J Shah Abu Ishaq was the son of Amir Muhammad Shah a descendant 
of Khwkja Abdullah Ansarf. He succeeded his brother Amir Abu Mabud 
ill A. D. 1336. He reigned 18 years. Hafiz Shirazi at first flourished in 
his court. He was slain at Isfahan in A. H. 758=1357 A, D. 
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and thus came \j^ be recognised as the cleverest satirist 
of the day. On hearing these lampoons Salmdn wrote 
the following severe lines against *Ubid Zak^ni : 

Jahannami'O'haja gou *' Ubid-i-Zakaniy 
Muqarrar ast ba bi daualtio bidini. 
Agar chi nht zi Qazvinor rusta zdd ast. 
Walik mishaicad andar hadith ^Qazvinl. 

[There is an infernal satirist, 'Ubid Zak^ni, 
Notorious as a worthless athiest, 
Although not a native of Qazvin, but the son of a 
rustic, 

Still in common parlance he is called a Qazvini.] 

It is said that when *Ubid Zakdni read this unpro- 
voked satire he became offended, and at once resolved to 
go to Baghdad to avenge himself. 

At a time when Salmdn was sitting in the midst of 
wits and poets and enjoying the morning breeze by the 
side of a brook, Ubid 21dkdni suddenly appeared there on 
foot. Salmdn asked, " Dear brother, where do you come 
from ?" He answered that he had come from Qazvin. 
Then he was asked if he remembered any verses of 
Salmon. 'Ubid answered that he remembered only two 
verses. Salmdn asked him to repeat them, and he recited 
thus : 

Man kharahhtiam'O'bhdhh parast 

Dar kharabdt'i-mughan ^dshig-o-mast, 

Mi kashandam chu suhii dush ba dushj 

Mi barandam chu qaddh dast ba dast. 

[I am a frequenter of the tavern, and a wine- 
worshipper, 
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In the cellars of mughdn (tavern-keepers) I am 
an intoxicated lover. 

They carry me about on their backs like a wine- 
jar, 

Thoy pass me round from hand to hand like a 
wine-glass.] 

Then 'Ubid mercilessly began to criticize these verses, 
though in a humorous s^train. Salman knew not how to 
meet these attacks. The poisoned darts of Zakani's 
violent criticism and insults greatly pained him, and 
although he was beside himself with rage he endured it 
with becoming patience and manifested not the slightest 
sign of annoyance. Then he impatiently asked the 
stranger if he was 'Ubid Zakani. 'Ubid answered in the 
affirmative and reproached Salmdn saying that it was 
beneath his dignity to satirize a stranj^er in this fashion 
without havino: a knowledo^e of his merits. After 
apologising, Salmdn embraced his bold critic and treated 
him so generously that tliey were ever after fast friends. 

Among saints, Sheikh Rukn-ud-din, AJa-ud-dauldh 
Samndni, and Sheikh Abdur Razzak Kdshi ; among men 
of letters, Mauldna Nizdm-ud-din Harvi ; and among poets, 
Khdja Kirmdni, 'Ubid Zakdni and Muzaffar Harvi were 
the contemporaries of Salmdn. 

Both Salmdn and Sirdj Qummi* have exercised their 
poetic talents on the same line : 

• Siraj-ud-dm, poetically surnamed Siraj was a native of Quni in 
Persia. He was a contemporary of Salman, with whom he took part in 
several poetic contests i^MashaSiii). Zlk^ai has satirized hiin. 
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• 
Ay bhd-i'^aha in hama aicvrdah-i-tust 
[0 morning breeze I all these are of thy bringing 
(effects.)] 
and both have been equally admired. 

The following are the respective results of theif 
attempts- Salmdn says. 

Ay ab-i-raican sarw bar cMurdah-i-iusi^ 
Way sarW'i'chamctn^ chaman saraparda-i-tusty 
Ay yhuncha ^iirtts-i'bhgh dar parda-i-tust 
Ay bad-i-sabcc In hama ctwardah-i-tust 
[0 flowing water I thou hast given growth to the 
cypress, 

And walking cypress I the garden i& thy royal 

court, 
bud ! the garden-bride {ue. rose) is within thy 

curtain. 
morning breeze ! all these are of thy bringing 

(eflfects).] 
Sirdj says : 

Ay abr-i'bahar khhr parwarda-i-tust^ 
Way khir durun-i-ghuncha khun karda-i-fust. 
Gul sarkhusho lalah masto nargis makhmur, 
Ay bad'i'Saba in hama award ari-tust. 
» [O cloud of spring ! thou cherishest the thistle, 

And thistle ! thou hast shed blood of the heart of 

the bud, 

(And lo !) the rose is merry, the tulip intoxicated, 
and the narcissus dozy, 

morning breeze ! all these are of thy bringing 
(effects). J 
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Syed Zulfiqdr of Shirwdn* was an' unrivalled poet 
of his time. He flourished in the reign of Sultdn 
Muhammad bin Tukush Khwarizm Shah.")" Like Kamal 
and other accomplished panegyrist he too was well- versed 
in Qasidah composition. " Before Salman Sdwaji," says 
Daulat Sha)i,| "no poet ever succeeded in imitating Syed 
Zalfiqdr's Qasiddh-i-Masnui." The origin of this kind of 
panegyric is traced to Zulfiqdr. 

This Qasida is full of all the poetic style and diction, 
comprehending the principles that should convey to the 
reader an easy flow, stripped of illicit processes and blunders' 
liable to destroy the charms of language and elegance of 
composition. It comprises acrostics and metrical circles. 
From every two or three verses there are deduced several 
hemistiches and a variety of couplets of different metres 
and rythms. 

Salmdn Sdwaji introduced much original matter full 
of charm and elegance in this Qasidab-i-Masnu4. 
Salmdn's irnitation was as perfect as any could be. He 
clothed the rough but sterling ideas of Zulfiqar in better 
and grander garb. The excellence of the piece will alone 
absolve Salmdn from all charges of plagiarism. 

• Sayid Zulfiqdr has been called by some a native of Sabz^war. He 
was a most learned poet and philosopher and lived in the court of Sultan 
Muhammad about A. D. lioo. 

f Sultan Muhammad, surnamed Qutub-ud-din, was the son of 
Ala-ud-din, Sultan of Khwarizm. He ascended the throne of Khwarizm in 
A. H. 596, after his father's death. His reign is said to have been very, 
successful ; but Changiz Khan, the scourge of the human race, pillaged his 
dominions and took him a captive. He died in exile ; A. H. 6i7=A. D. 

1320. 

J For a detailed account, consult Tadhkirai-ush Shuara of Daulat 
Shah Samarkandi, p. 131. 
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The Qasidah-i-Masnu'i, according to Salmdn's own 
statement contains a full description of appropriate applica- 
tion of the metres and suitable insertion of the rhymes, 
consisting of sixty-five different metres, and 120 artifices 
with six metrical circles, furnished with such lines as 
can represent the same metre from whatever position 
one begins to read. The most important artifice consists* 
in taking two, three or four verses in succession, and 
then deiucing a new verse from them, representing 
different metres, rhymes and forms. This was the only 
artifice that led Salmdn to entitle his panegyric, 
Qasi<iah-i-Masnu'i, i.e.^ Artificial Panegyric. 

Daulat Shdh in his Tadhkirah relates the following 
story told about the Qasiddh, which, we think, will not 
be out of place to quote here for the curious reader : 
Salmon composed this Qassidah for Wazir Ghiyds-ud-din 
Muhammad Rashid, Sd,hibi Diwdn, went to his court and 
presented this long panegyric of about 100 verses to him., 
But as the poet did not get a suitable reward for such a 
masterly composition, he began complaining before the 
Wazir thus : — 

" Khwajdh, Sadar Sa'id Almastarl favoured Syed 
Zulfiqar with seven ass-loads of silk in return for the 
Qasidah which the Sayed dedicated to him, though 
Almastri was nothing but a Wazir of Shirwdn. But 
your Lordship, who, on account of being Sahib-i-Diwdn 
(Lord of the Court) rule over Iran and Turan, could not 
offer me even the tenth part of what Sayid Zulfiqar 
deceived from Almastri, even when I surpassed my 
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competitor ia the merits of the Qasidah-i-Masnu'i, which 
in my case, was far more refined in diction. Your Lord- 
ship, too, can very well discern the skill of composition 
which is obvious throughout my poem/' 

Upon this the Wazir became a little annoyed and 
replied that although, in some respects, Salmon might 
have deserved his meed o£ praise, still, when compared 
with *Ali ibn Abi Tdlib (peace of God be on him) he 
possessed little merit, and in like manner he could not 
compare with Sayid Zulfiqar who was a descendant 
of 'Ali. 

A few words more about the Qasidah itself. Both 
the poets, Zulfiqar and Salmdn, have tried their skill in 
the same metre and rhyme ; but Salmon's imitations are 
almost perfect and at times surpass the productions of 
Zulfiqar in originality and sublimity of style. 

We would now quote one stanza from the Qasida-i- 
Masnu'i of each of them, and the reader can himself 
judge their respective merits. 

Zulfiqar says : — 
Chaman shud az gul-i-sadbarg tdzah dilbarwdr, 
Bahdr ydft bahari zi bdd dar gulzdr. 
Nihdl chiin qad-i-dilbar chaman shawad dar raqff, 
Lisdn-i'fdkhta chiin bidildn binalad zar. 
Iram zi rut tandsukh ba bustdn dyad, 
Khizdn khizdn chu dar dyad ba bdgh bdd-i-bahdr. 

By putting together the Romanised words in the 
alternate lines of the above three verses, we get the 
following new verse in a different metre.. 
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Gnl'i'Siad barg dilbarwdr chiin dnr bustdn dyadj 
Bahdr-i'bdd dar guhdr chun bidil khizdn dyad. 

Now compare Salmdn's art ; he says : 
Safdi safwat-i-niyat birikhi db-i-bahdr^ 
Hawi-i jannat-i-kiiyat bi bikht mushk-i-Tatdr. 
Agar khabar zi safd-i-tu gulsitin ddrad, 
Gul az hayd-i-rf/Ha^ jdwiddnnidrad bdr. 'I 

In the same way we get the following verse in a 
different metre, from the above four lines : 

Safd'i-safwat'i-ruyat safdi gulsitdn ddradj 

Hawd'i'jannat'i'kuyat hayd-i-jawiddn ddrad. 



The Imperial 
Library. 



I A. F. Md. QASIM, " HasW:' 
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The Rapid Groivth of IIIuhamma4ans 
in Eastern Bengal. 



MR. O'DONNELL in his Census Report for 1891 
assigned the following reasons for the comparatively 
rapid growth of the Muhamnaadan population in Eastern 
Bengal: (1^ Polygamy, (2) Widow Re-marriage, (3) 
Nutritious Diet, (4) Agricultural Pursuits, and (5) Less 
inequality of age between husband and wife. To my mind 
the causes above enumerated do not seem to be exhaustive 
for the above causes are in operation in Muhammadan So- 
ciety throughout the country. Whit other causes are at 
work in Eastern Bengal ? In the eighteenth^ century 
the Hindu population of Eastern Bengal predominated 
over the Mussalman, w^hereas in the nineteenth and the 
twentieth centuries the reveise has been the case. This 
phenomenal grow^th of the Muhammadan population is only 
to be seen in Eastern Bengal and not in any other psirt 
of India. There must therefore be some other ^reason 
than those, given by Mr. O'Donnell 'peculiar to Eastern 
Bengal. 

According to Malthus, population doubles in every 
twenty-five years, and the conditions favourable to this 
growth are fresh air, fresh water and plenty of edibles. 
In a congested country w^here all possible arable lands 
have been tilled, population does not grow so rapidly 
as in newly settled rich tracts. As an instance, I may 
cite the example of England and the United States, Since 
the emigration of the British and other European settlers 
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to the United States of America, the population of that 
country has grown more rapidly than that of Englnnd 
or any other country on the continent of Europe. Now 
it would appear on a little reflection that the same causes 
which have accelerated the growth of population in the 
United States, are also at work among the Muhammadans 
of Eastern Bengal. Eastern Bengal is interspersed with 
mighty and big rivers and alluvial lands are being 
formed every year on account of the periodical over- 
flowing of the rivers and their diluvion. The Mussalraan 
peasants depending, as they do, entirely on agriculture 
and being more adventurous in spirit than the Hindus, 
emigrate to these chur lands for better prospects 
in life./ There they get fresh air, fresh water and 
plenty of edibles. While I was an inspecting officer in 
the Murshidabad District, I was surprised to find that 
the deara and chur lands were entirely inhabited by the 
Mussalman cultivators. Any one who like myself has 
visited chur lands must have found such tracts almost 
entirely inhabited by the sturdy Mussalman peasantry. 
The Hindu is not a good settler. He is more attached to 
his own hearth and home and remains satisfied with 
what he gets in his flood -damaged villages. This, com- 
bined with other disadvantages such as child marriage, 
forced widowhood, living upon unsubstantial food, etc., 
is the cause of the gradual decline of the Hindu popula- 
tion in India. It may be interesting to know that there 
has been an increase of 8*9 per cent, in the Muhammadan 
population in India since 1891, against a general increase 
of only 2*4 per cent. In Eastern Bengal, on the other 
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hand, the Muhammadan population has risen by 12*3 
per cent, against a general rise o£ 6*9 per cent. The 
actual increase of Muhammadan population in Bengal 
has been, like the Hindus, about two lakhs, but the pro- 
portional growth is nearly twice as great. The following 
figures quoted from the Census Report of 1901 will show 
the relative progress of Hindu and Muhammadan popula- 
tions in Eastern Bengal since 1881 :^ 

I. II. 

Proportion of Hindus Proportion of Muham- 
per 10,000 of madan per 10,000 of 

population. population. 

1881 ... 3,475 6,350 

1891 ... 3,360 6,505 

1901 ... 3,251 6,617 

ATAI ELAHI. 
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Shakespeare's Sbylock. 



IT is a patent fact that every part of the works of a 
writer does not succeed in stirring the imagination 
of the reader or in exciting the attention of the onlooker 
when acted upon the sta^e. There must prevail that 
aflBnity between the reader's or the onlooker^s favourite 
notions and the author's expressed thoughts, by which the 
latter is able to touch that chord in the heart of the former 
which vibrates most strongly. But even where such 
aflBnity prevails not, the winged words of the poet can 
make — especially when acted on the stage*— a theme, so 
convincing, so captivating, that you cannot but admire 
his marvellous powers. And when he plays on our 
heart-chords, he awakens in us such strong passions and 
emotions that we cannot remain indifferent or silent but 
are compelled either to panegyrise or to censure him. It 
is for this reason that the Jewish mind is often most 
inclined to make a careful study of the character of the 
central figure in Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. 

The play is based, it cannot be denied, upon the 
stories of the pound of flesh and the three caskets, which 
had been floating round the world in one form or another 
for ages before Shakespeare made use of them. Naturally 
it is the pound of flesh which occupies the Jewish 
mind. The incident of the pound of flesh comes from 
an Italian collection of tales entitled 11 Pecorone, a work 
belonging to the 14th century. The real fact is this that 
during the time of Pope Sextus y,^ that is about 1687 
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A. D., a Christian merchant named Seichi ^claimed by 
virtue of a deed a pound of the flfsh of a Jew, Simon 
Ceneda. As regards the Shylock of the play, Shakes- 
peare's portrayal of the Jew shows that the playwright 
did not rise above the* prejudices of his age* He has 
transplanted the craving for revenge from the Christian 
into the heart of the Jew, though he extenuated this 
feeling by giving us a number of superb passages. In 
so doinjjf Shakespeare seems to have been urged by artistic 
and theatrical motives too* If Shakespeare's Shylock 
had a contemporary prototype, it was certainly not a 
Jew. Besides there is no necessity to suggest that only 
a Jew could have served as a model for drawing the 
picture of a usurer, as Shakespeare's old friend John 
Combe of usurious memory, would have done as well* 
Combe was a rich citizen of Stratford and his tomb 
is near that of Shakespeare. It is said that he once 
asked Shakespeare in a facetious manner what epitaph 
he would inscribe on his toinbstone should he outlive 
him. Shakespeare in reply handed over the following 
lines to him : — 

" Ten in the hundred lies here ingraved, 
** 'Tis a hundred to ten his soul is not saved« 
" If any man ask, who lies in this tomb, 
" Ho I Ho 1 quoth the devil, *tis my John a 
Combe. 

We are told that an eternal enmity sprang up between 
Cocdbe and Shakespeare on account of the acrimony of 
the satire, and this story does not strike one as improb- 
able when we remember the words in Hamlet : — 

** Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 

" For loan oft looses both itself and friend. 
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Whether this Combe story is true or whether it is 
a myth (as alleged by Stevens), is of no great import- 
ance to us ; it suffices to know that Shakespeare had this 
friend at his elbow and could have very well used him 
as a model to picture to the world the base and degenerate 
nature of the cruel usurer. 

As regards the character of Shylock, the "bard of 
Avon " stigmatises the Jew not by ascribing to him a 
singular method of reasoning but by giving him striking 
individual characteristics and surrounding him with 
people remarkable for their comtemptuous and un- 
christian conduct. He becomes tragic from the fact of ^ 
his standing alone and forsaken, opposed to an inexorable 
and pitiless race of men ; his own daughter betrays and 
robs him, and he lies in danger of losing the semblance of 
independence which gave force and value to his exist- 
ence. It is by his dual robbing of daughter and ducats 
that the very fibres of his existence, as it were, are cut 
asunder. The play is a representation of the epoch^ 
in which right and wrong, ideal love, side by side with 
obdurate hatred, lend to the whole a trago-comic 
atmosphere* From a moral standpohit we cannot vindi* 
cate Shylock in any way ; but we see that it is his 
surroundings, the circumstances over which he has no 
control, which drive him into this false position. We feel 
commiseration for him because he is to a great extent the 
cause of his own misfortune and the play grows tragical 
as we watch the feeling of revenge taking possession of 
him. We observe, however, a heart rent by inward strife, 
overpowered with wrongs inflicted on it and smarting 
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Under the ridicule and disdain of those who surround 
it. Are we to laugh or to weep ? The Jewish people 
are like the Sphinx. For ages storms and hurricanes 
have drifted in its eyes the desert sands and almost half 
buried it. It survives the shock of time and still 
remains the most magnificent monument of antiquity. 
The tragic element in the destiny of this nation lies in the 
fact that it did not seal its calamities with death, but 
has continued to exist in the midst of a race which 
mocked and derided it» It is not death nor misfortune 
that make up the tragic part of the destiny of man, 
but the fact of his being made an unwilling instrument 
by fate. He must reach a certain goal, he must grope 
his way thither, whether he will or no. In this consists 
the tragic side of human life and action. Shylock 
is too myopic to perceive the true mission of the 
Jew on earth, id est^ to unite himself in the ties 
of afiEection with his fellow-creatures in order the 
better to spread the true monotheistic belief. He shuns 
and detests his fellow-men and subjects himself to 
extreme hatred in return. It is the Jew of the middle 
ages who is here pictured, one who had an eye only for 
the sunny days of the past and did not care to look 
forward to any future that cquld alleviate his sufferings. 
We see him writhing under the appearance of justipe and 
hence are attracted to his side, yet his baseness calls forth 
in us a feeling of satisfaction when he sees his hopes 
coming to naught. Thus at the same time there awakens 
in us mingled feelings of commiseration and satisfaction. 
The late Sir Henry Irving in his famous role of Shylock 
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acted in fsuch a manner as to represent a down •trodden 
people. This as I have already paid forms the ground 
work of the tra^redy. Shakespejire has placed this 
stubborn, determined, enigmatical Jew in the midst of a 
wanton, chameleon -like world, in which industry and 
assiduity are of little consequence, w^iere people spend 
their youth in love adventures, and where the day of 
reckoning is never thought of. Shy lock does not appear 
to follow European culture, but that is a natural result of 
his Jewish individuality. Obstinacy was not the reason 
why the Jew did not "embrace the culture o£ the time. 
His care was to keep al(X)f from every admixture with 
those outside his own pale, to exclude every strange wind 
from his sanctuary in order the better to preserve during 
the conflict of ages which was entrusted to him at Sinai. 
They rob him of his only child and even the sanctity of 
Shylock's home is violated. And the wounded heart 
relieves itself in rough but still almost defensible burst of 
imprecation. What wounded heart would not utter 
similar wishes ? It shocks us in the first moment to see 
paternal afFeAion metamorphosed into such atrocity, and 
yet the man claims our commiseration for it is a natural 
impulse which places those well-known words in his 
mouth. We see in this play how Shakespeare his 
characters in natural colours, throwing over the figures, 
scenery and action the right reflection. We do not see 
the Christian world portrayed in very glowing colours, 
nor Shylock pictured as either extraordinary or pusilla- 
nimous. Portia flatters Shylock, casts languishino- glances 
at him in order to moderate his stern decision, and in 
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an undaughterlike manner "mocks at him" when she 
sees him fall into the snare. Is not her spirit just as un- 
Christianlike as Shylock's is un-Jevvish ? The pith of. 
the whole play, as judged and criticised from the Jewish 
standpoint, lies in the great plea which the poet puts into 
the mouth of Shy lock when Salario asks him : '" Why, 
I am sure, if he forfeit, thou wilt not take his flesh, 
what's that good for ? " Shylock : " To bait fish withal, 
if it will feed nothing else, it will feed my revenge. He 
hath disgraced me and hindered me half a million ; 
laughed at my losses, mocked at my gains, scorned my 
nation, thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends, heated 
my enemies ; and w^hat's his reason ? 1 am a Jew. Hath 
not a Jew eyes ? Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimen- 
sions, senses, passions, affections ? fed with the same food, 
hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, 
healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by the 
same winter and summer, as a Christian is ? If you 
prick us, do we not bleed ? If you tickle us, do we not 
laugh ? If you poison us, do we not die ? And if you 
wrong us, shall we not revenge ? If we are like you in 
the rest, we will resemble you in that. . If a Jew wrong a 
Christian, what is his humility ? Revenge. If a Chris- 
tian wrongs a Jew what should his sufferance be by 
Christian example ? Why, revenge. The viUainy you 
teach me, I'll execute, and it shall go hard, but I will 
better the instruction." 

I would just hazard the question, is such a piece 
suitable for representation at the present day ? The 
portrayal of Shylock has done and still does the Jews 
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immeasurable harm, for the world never sees the Jew 
through Jewish eyes but through non- Jewish ^vision* 
Evn though the dark shadows of aversion may giv^ 
way before the sun of charity andl goodwill^ yet 
every thought which might awaken a bitter feeling, every 
breath which might wither the flower of peace, should 
be excluded from the domain of art and intellectual 
culture, however artistic it may be. Such a representa- 
tion is distressing not only to the descendants of those 
who suffered such wrongs, but also to the descendants 
of the p.uthors and prime movers of those sufferings. 
Anger mingled with contempt, disgust and abhorrence 
at such sufferings and those who caused them, should 
now predominate over every other sentiment, even 
though in this instance Shyloek was in the wrong to 
answer evil with evil. 

JOSEPH S. EZRA. 
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Pessimism. 

WHEN a man opeas his eyes and casts them upon 
the world in the midst of which he stands he can 
hardly fail to observe that everything is the manifestation 
of some activity, conscious or unconscious. Let him turn 
his eyes upon the infinite expanse of the sea and he will 
find that its bosom is perpetually heaving and throbbing. 
Even the stones and rocks which to a heedless and casual 
observer appear altogether inert, passive and inanimate 
are found on closer scrutiny to palpitate with molecular 
motion and vibration. The laws of gravitation, action 
and re-action pervade the universe from one extremity 
to the other. But when we enter the conscious and 
self-conscious world we find that activity is there at its 
acme and the universal law of the struggle for existence 
finds its absolute proof and confirmation. What is this 
activity for ? Why is this continual struggle ? We cah 
trace the source of and sufficient reason for this all- 
pervading activity by an inquiry into the spring of human 
and animal actions. Self-examination is the key to the 
proper understanding of this universe. An analysis of 
human desire brings home to one's mind the undeniable 
fact that some painful feeling of want is the ultimate 
spring of action. To an unsophisticated mind it is 
evident that the relief from pain is the sole guiding 
principle of human activity. He cannot but agree with 
Plato, Kant and Verri the (Italian philosopher) in affirm- 
ing that what we call pleasure is solely negative and that 
pain is its invariable antecedent. Now what does this 
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psychological analysis of desire reveal to us as to the 
meaning of our life? It at once' forces upon us the 
conclusion that to live is to suffer, for to live is to strive 
and striving involves pain. 

The op»imist^s argument that 'the will to live is a 
proof that life is wt^rth-livirg carries no weiy:ht since it 
is manifest to*any reflective mind that as each satisfaction 
of the will is only a starting point for fresh effort, the 
achievement of the desired object suggests a new want. 
** The weary Titan of humanity knows no repose, his 
feeble pleasures are drops in the sea of pain." The 
consciousness of this overwhelming preponderance of 
pain over pleasure can never be without its proper and 
wholesome effect upon the human mind. Such reflection 
is the sole means of piercing through the greatest, but 
grandest illusion or Maya of this world into its eternal 
and permanent essence. It is this that can enable a man 
to take the world for what it is really worth and to 
convince man of the futility of worldly pleasures and the 
utility of self-abnegation and asceticisn^ practised by the 
Arya Rishis and our Fakirs, Such a philosophy must and 
in all fairness ought to lead one to think that this world is 
the worst of all possible worlds and thus tell him to take 
a seamy-side of things. It is this consideration that 
could dissuade Buddha from taking his pleasure-walk and 
lead that great saint of India to devote his life for the 
attaintment of Nirvana or annihilation. It is this that 
gave rise in Germany to the philosophy of Schopenhauer 
and Hartmann. It is this consideration that opened the 
(spiritual lif^ of B^ya?;i^ 5Qstn?ni apd Ibrahim Adham^ 
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The ordinary human being, so long as he is engrossed with 
action and identifies himself with the present is neither 
optimistic nor pessimistic. But when philosophical reflec- 
tion awakens in him and as soon as he comes to ask 
himself the questions " Who am I" ? " What am I " ? 
*' Whence am I " ? he is bound to realise that man is 
called into existence by instruments over which he has 
no control — ^that he is involved in a life-long contest with 
forces natural and supernatural which work out their 
inevitable issues with utter indifference to his weal or 
woe. Reason being the sole element which differentiates 
man from lower animals his aim should be fixed at 
shaking off his animal nature and at realising his rational 
self. That the moments of pleasure are but little isles 
floating here and there in the infinite womb of the sea 
of pain can hardly be negatived. When you find that 
millions and billions of men are at once swept away by 
some hurricane of plague what is the state of your mind ? 
You cannot be deluded in thinking like the optimist 
that this suffering is more than counterbalanced by the 
pain that was suVe to result from starvation. If this world 
is the best of all possible worlds should we not demand 
from Leibnitz that God in His infinite wisdom and power 
must make such abundant provision as to render famine 
impossible and should save man both from the pains of 
starvation and plague ? Again when we find that a 
youug man, the sole supporter of a big family, is suddenly 
cut off in the bloom of life and is buried or burnt amidst 
the loud lamentations and heaven-piercing wailings of the 
helple^ss survivors, could any onq fancy that to the 
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survivors life is worth living ? Again what is the need 
of bringing a child to existence and then nipping it in 
the bud mercilessly ? . Is it not with the njanifest design 
of drowning the prvrents into the bottomless sea o£ 
misery ? How are you to explain the slow but painful 
decay in old age ? When you find the healthy and 
strong youth gradually becomes a languid and invalid old 
man, wlien you find that his vitality is slowly eaten away 
can any amount of optimistic philosophy prevent you from 
concluding that from the cradle to the grave mftii'g life is 
a life of pain ? Is not the cruelty of nature perfectly 
manifest in the execution o£ her laws ? Do you not 
feel excruciating pain when you realise in your mind 
that the beautiful antelope which is now pleasing your 
eyes with its merry gambolings is to be killed mercilessly 
next moment by some treacherous tiger. The optimist 
may answer that the deer is killed only when the tiger is 
hungry and that this is the way by which God has made 
provision for the tiger. But what is the end that the 
tiger fulfils in this world ? Would it not^have been 
better had God created only those animals which are 
required for the maintenance of man who occupies the 
highest plac^ in the scale of existence. Again we find that 
the tiger kills animals not only when it is hungry, but also 
f o satisfy its malicious passions. Do not these ferocious 
f eleings in the tiger point to the cruelty of nature ? 

Let us now see how mercilessly man is acted upon 
by nature. All his actions are determined by his 
character and motive whicli it is very difflcult for him to 
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modify. The deterministic position is really unimpeach- 
able. Hence if all our actions are not ours is not the 
so-ealkd progressive M'orld a mere mockery ? 

Lastly why is there any sin in this tvorld ? iTtie 
best of all possible \N'orlds must not contain any Inoral 
evil at all. The optimist says that the existence of pain 
in this world is the necessary condition of tnoral perfec- 
tion which is not oiven to man^ but is to be ear/? ec]? by 
him. Hence if it is true that it is the original plan of 
the world that an evil should be possible therein^ should 
we not reasonably expect that there should be a constant 
agency at work to ward off suffering from the ihUorent^- 
should we not expect that the saints and pmphets should^ 
be shielded from all suffering ? Why is it tfcat a plague 
causes pain equally to the saint as well as to* the debau- 
chee ? Does it not prove rather that physical evil is 
never the making of man? Again we ask. the question 
*^ why is it that God wants that man should* earn his 
perffection ? Is not the true goal of education far from 
clear to us ? Is He realising His 'own nature through the 
realisation of finite human nature ?'^ In othen words the 
attempt to explain away sin in this way is of no \^lue until 
and unless it points out the ultimate purpose for which the 
world has been created. There is no theory or specula- 
tion as Lotze truly remarks which can reconcile the 
existence of evil wnth a perfectly good God. Is not this 
world merely a phantasmagoria of temptations seducing 
men away from the path of virtu© and leading them to 
the torture-house of pain. Again many emotions — as 
envy, chagrin, regret for the pa^t, hatred, are purely or 
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almost painful— many statQs of life as health, youth, 
freedom are valued merely as implying essences of certain 
pains, while others as labour and marriage are recognised 
as evils chosen to avoid greater evils — the. common 
])ursuit of riches, power, honour, etc., is illusory so far as 
the objects sought are conceived as ultimate ends — many 
active impulses hunger, love of children, companions, 
ambition bring the agent clearly far more pain than 
pleasure — the only activities which bring an excess of 
pleasure, — the cultivation of art and science, — are capable 
of being really enjoyed by comparatively few and these 
few persons whose superior intelligence sometimes exposes 
them to pain from other sources. 

Reflection upon human history gives us no better 
explanation than this. That there should be a history at 
all is a mystery for us. If it is said that the essence of 
a spirit is not to he immediately and at once but to 
become that which it ought to be, still the advantage or 
good of becoming exists only for the consciousness which 
embraces all the phases of the process. The optimists 
might say of God that for Him history is the drama in 
which His own being unfolds itself. But if this drama 
be visible to God alone, they contradict our idea of His 
goodness ; for this development is not realised throuirh 
mere puppets and shadows but through living spirits 
who do not grasp the import of the drama and yet feel 
the suffering which it entails. Neither can you hold the 
view that history is the education of mankind. For 
education implies that there should be a constant personal 
subject who noust undergo the difficulties and suffering8 
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Avhich education generates and should be allowed to reap 
the fruits of his labour. Such an education cannot be 
^conceived which constantly changes its materials, throwing 
away the imperfectly trained and accumulating the fruits 
of education for future generations who have little con- 
tributed to them while the earlier generation which helped 
to earn, are most cruelly deprived of any participation. 
That there is a continual progress in the moral world as 
Martineau assumes is an empty dream. It may be true 
that the conception of right and wrong has become more 
perfect with the lapse of time but the moral character of 
the living taan has not made any demonstrable proo-ress 
nor does an unprejudiced man dream of any 'essential 
change .in future. 

Agsdu the improvement of science and the control 
which man is continually acquiring over the forces of 
Nature cannot bring one to the Utopian conclusion that 
the natural evils will be gradually eliminated and extir- 
pated and there should be a perfect adjustment between 
organism and the environment . No amount of human 
efforts can indefinitely increase the productivity of the 
earth and, therefore, our belief in the continuance of the 
human race rests on the assumption that the evils which 
now act as a check on population will also continue 
without, however, increasing to siich an extent as to imperil 
the existence of those who survive. The partial increase 
in protection against pain that the human race may derive 
from it will be far more than out- weighed by the increased 
consciousness o£ the pre-dominance of pain due to the 
development of human intelligence and sympathy. 
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From these considerations it is evident that no mau 
can deny the eternal truth which Byron echoes from 
soul to soul. 

" CounJ over the joy thine hours have seen 
Count over thy days from anguish free 
And know whatever thou hast been 
It is something better not to be." 

Hence is Hartmann's practical conclusion — ^" We 

should aim at the negation of the will to live, not each 

for himself as Schopenhauer recommended but universally 

^by working towards the end of the world-process and 

the annihilation of all so-called existence.** 

SYED NESIM ALL 
Presidency College, 
Calcutta. 
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{Continued from our last Number.) 
Advancement in Moral Philosophy and Religion. 



IN Ethics, the Mahomedan philosophers following the 
moral precepts of Islam, investigated the conditions 
and constituents of good, the principles of duty, the 
nature and origin of the faculty by which duty is recog- 
nised, and the question of humnn will. According to 
'their views, the chief means of ameliorating the condi- 
tions of human life fall under two broad heads, 'Unwdns 
or introductions and Arkdns or the corner-stones of the 
spiritual life. The Unwdns are four in number viz.^ 
the recognition of self, the recognition of God, the know- 
ledge of the universe and the knowledge of the Hereafer. 
The Arkdns or the best modes of transacting the 
human affairs are also four in number, two of which are 
connected with outward deportment and the two con- 
cerned with inward morality. The first of them is to 
obey the commands of God which is called Ibdddt or pious 
work. •The second is to keep up and follow them 
strictly in all the affairs of the human life, which is termed 
Modmildt or traffic. The third is to purify the human 
soul of all sorts of evil passions and low motives, such 
as anger, misery, pride, self-conceit, etc., which are termed 
" Muhlikdt^^ /,e., the objects of destruction or the blocks in 
the right path of religion. The fourth is to adorn one's 
own self with high moral qualities such as patience, grati- 
tude, love, hope, resignation, etc., which are styled 
Munjidt or the means of Salvation. 
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The moral sentiments of Islam can|not be considered 
very efficacious unless they are supported by the articles of 
faith or the ethical principles which serve as^a foundation 
for high moral character. The first and the foremost 
ethical principle of Islam is to believe that there is only 
one Creator of the universe, eternal, great and high, without 
beginning and without end, of necessary existence and 
impossible non-existence, furnished with all the attri- 
butes of perfection and void of all the possible modes of 
imperfection and annihilation. He is the Creator of all 
creatures and the Knower of all entities are all objects are 
under His direct control, and all objects are manifestations 
of His will. He is ever-living and omniscient. Neither 
is there anyone to resemble Him, nor to oppose, nor to 
match Him, nor to equal Him, nor to share with Him 
either in His necessary existence, or in the right of obtain- 
ino* worship, or in the power of creation and preservation. 
In short, there is none but He who has cither the right 
of being worshipped as a Betty or the real power of 
curing the patient, providing the creatures with their 
daily subsistence and guarding them against mis- 
fortunes. He does neither need anyone to back Him nor 
anybody to guide Him in the management of the universe, 
for He alone rules over and guide everything under Him. 
He is neither merged in nor mixed up with anjrthing nor 
any thing is merged in Him. Nothing is newly born either 
in Himself or in His attributes except that novelty lies in 
the relatiotion of His attributes to things concerned till the 
appearance of actions on the scere of existence. In reality^ 
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what the people call Hudus (newly occurred thing) is the 
thing thus related and not the relation itself; the 
effects of the relation may occur differently owing to. 
the difference of things related. He is void of novelty, . 
changeability and multiplicity in all respects. He is 
neither substance, nor mode, nor body, noF confined 
to any region or direction, nor likely to be localised 
by the perceptions. He is here nnd He is tl>ere, not 
likely to be attributed to motion or rest, transfer or 
change, falsehood or lie, either as regards Himself or His 
attributes. 

The popular expression that ^Arsh (Divine tlirone) 
is the seat of Grod ought to be believed not in the vulgrar 
sense of its occupying any region or direction but in 
the high sense of specialising some particular region 
or place of holiness and dignity by that appellation, 
notwithstanding the^ fact that Divine Omnipotence 
pervades all regions beyond oc within the iiniverse. 
Moreover, the conception of the *• J rsA (Dfi vine throne) 
and God's connection with it are regarded to be altogether 
mysterious and beyond the comprehension of the average 
human beings. The fact that the faithful will be entitled 
to have an interview with God on the Day of Rersurrec- 
tion has been explained by most 6f the Rationalists in 
two different ways. First, that God will create on that 
day some perfect sort of mental illumination in the faith- 
ful minds which will realise the existence of God more 
fully and precisely than they did hitherto by the process, 
of reasoning. Secondly, that God will create in their eyes, 
such a power of vision and recognition aa will efiable 
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them to see God with their naked eyes as distinctly as they 
see the Sun or the Moon from the earth. The manner of 
such an interview is also mysterious and beyond the 
average human conception. The creation of objects is 
in accordance with His intention, that is to say, what He 
intends comes into existence and what He does not, does 
not come into existence. Tiie creation o£ apostasy or 
sin is in compliance with His will but not according to 
His consent or permission. 

He is absolute and independent with regard to Himself 
and His attributes. There is neither any governor to 
rule over Him nor anything becomes incumbent upon 
Him by the command of any one. He makes promises 
sometimes and fulfils them. Perfect philosophy and 
beneficence underlie all His actions. Particular, individual 
acts of kindness or forgiveness are not incumbent upon 
Him. Neither does He do any act of abomination nor 
should He be charged with any oppression or injustice 
in His actions or commands. He observes philosophy in 
whatever He creates or orders. He is never in need of 
anything or entertains the idea of attaining any goal. 
He does not depend upon anything for the accomplish- 
ment of Himself or His attributes. He alone is the 
perfect Judge since human intelligence or conscience 
cannot always arrive at a valid conclusion in discrimina- 
ting lawful and unlawful, right and wrong, good and 
evil, or in judgirig whether a certain human action will 
really entitle its doer to reward or punishment. 
Lawfulness or lawlessness, goodness or badness are 
qualities whose proper ascertainment chiefly depends 
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tipon God's decisive order or command as to the things 
in question or their imposition or non-impositicn upon 
human beings. But there are actions or things the 
reasons of whose lawfulness or lawlessness, fitness or 
unfitness for obtaining reward or punishment are percep- 
tible by human intellect or conscie;i^ce, while there are 
others whose reagons of goodness or badness, or law- 
fulness or lawlessness cannot be perceived save by the 
revelation of God through the Angel Gabriel* In shorty 
the goodness or badness of a thing or things is of three 
kinds, each having a different signification. First, the 
quality of a thing being agreeable or disagreeable to 
human disposition. Secondly, the quality of a thing 
being perfect or imperfect in itself. Thirdly, the quality 
of a thing being an object of praise in this world and a 
source of reward in the next, or its being the cause of 
abuse in this world and of deserving suitable sanctions 
in the next. J.t is admitted on all hands that goodness of 
badness of the first two kinds can be discriminated by 
human intellect. But opinions differ in this respect only 
when they are taken in the third sense. 

Abul Hassd,n41-Ashari proves the impossibility o£ 
perceiving goodness or ba^ess by human intelligence. 
He says, " it can only be known by revelation and Divine 
warning since it is neither included in action itself not 
there is any such quality which makes action good oi' 
bad ; moreover, human actions do not lie within the 
power of the doer w^ho is a mere puppet in the hands of 
God, and, therefore, it cannot be regarded as something 
good or bad j nevertheless, there is nothing to oppose its 
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being the source o£ reward or punishment in the life of 
the Hereafter ; because it is not an act of cruelty or 
injustice on the part of God to punish one of His 
servants without any offence committed by him, though 
its existence is absolutely absurd in consideration of Hia 
unceasingly bestowing happiness upon mankind ; hence, 
goodness or badness of the third kind is nothipg but an 
attributive name due to His commands and prohibitions ; 
whatever He orders to do is good and whatever He 
prohibits is bad.'' 

The Mu'tazalites, on the other hand, consider it 
otherwise. They say, " Whatever is praiseworthy whether 
according to human reason or Divine revelation is good 
and what is blameworthy or contemptible in the same 
manner, is bad ; in other words, what, is allowable for 
a man thoroughly acquainted with it, is good, and what- 
ever is otherwise may be considered bad.*' 

The Rationalists do not agree with Al-Ashari in 
thinking that human action does not lie at all within the 
power of the doer since human will has the power of 
selection though not. of creation. They draw a distinction 
between voluntary human actions and involuntary human 
actions (that is, actions done under compulsion),, between 
those voluntary actions which man can help doing and 
between the rejection of those actions whose performance 
depends on voluntary human will and the rejection o£ 
those actions whose performance does not depend upon 
it. They, moreover, suppose that the performance of" 
certain human actions does not depend upon any cause 
except the creative operation of God and the choice of the 
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doer. They also regard that man sometimes does certaiii 
actions without any compulsion or necessary cause and 
gives perference to one of two actions of equal merit 
or even to the inferior one. They also do not consider 
it inconsistent with reason to believe in the miracles of 
the Prophets or saints gifted with the (superhuman 
ability of this nature to convince people, w^hon) required, 
of their mission or inspiration. Hence, they are of 
opinion that the Supreme God Himself keeps a direct 
control over the creation of all actions whether human or 
superhuman, and that man's intention or'«choice for the 
performance of an action is not carried into effect unless 
assisted by the creative agency of the Supreme Go<l ; 
the intention or the will power of a man] which he can 
bring into action at pleasure and which admits of the 
twofold capacity of intending an action and inhibiting 
it, is also a created thing of God, given to man ; but its 
operations in a single capacity is purely an effect of man's 
energy or intention ; this effect may also be regarded as 
a, created thing of the Divine omnipotence on the ground 
that its creation entirely depends on or is related to the 
creation of the very energy or intention ; God is the sole 
Creator of human actions, but he does not create any such 
unless man intends it to be created ; the creation of it is 
therefore, due to the joint action of man and God : man 
brings into practice his energy of choosincr an action and 
God creates it. The qualities of virtue and vice, goodness 
and badness regarding human actions, are ascribed to 
human intention or will and npt to God's creative power 
^ince the latter is general and universal while the former 
is singular and particular. 

F 
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The Mu'Uzalites and a, few Rationalists, contrary to 
the views of the Ash'arites, hold that goodness and bad- 
ness of human actions are the qualities that belong to the 
actions or to the attributes of the actions themselves and 
can be ascertained by human reason as well as by Divine 
revelation. They also regard that human reason alone 
can judge what actions are incumbent upon God and 
^^hat actions are incumbent upon man. To do good 
towards His creatures and to wish their welfare is an 
incumbent duty of God. 

The Rationalists, on the contrary, regard human 
reason as a mere instrument for ascertaining! truths and 
discriminating right and wrong, God being the Creator 
of right judgment when reason is properly exercised. 
Neither can anything become incumbent upon Him nor 
can anyone pass upon Him an order of incumbence. 
He is the proper Judge and has a settled order and an 
inexorable decree in each judgment as well as a thorough 
comprehension of its ins and outs. Reason cannot 
understand the mysterious causes of goodness or badness, 
of lawfulness or lawlessness in certain human actions 
without the help of Divine revelation and Heavenly 
warning, but it can grasp the causes of certain others 
relying on God's usual gift of knowledge, and imme- 
diately following upon the valid process- of reasoning ; 
man is simply vested with the* powder of pursuing 
deliberately and correctly the process of reasoning and 
not with the powder of creating the knowledge of valid 
conclusions immediately after it; the latter is purely an 
effect of the unceasing and natural creative function of 
Divine omnipotence. 
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The Rationalists consider it an incumbent duty o£ 
every Mussalman to believe in the following articles of 
faith besides the unity of God and His attributes as des- 
cribed above : 

1. That each of the attributes of God is single in 
itself hut boundless and infinite in respect of its signi- 
ficance. 

• ff 

2. That God created innumerable archangels as well 
as various angels whose duty is to record human actions, 
to guard His creatures against destruction and disasters 
and to call them to goodness and piety as they are natur- 
ally inclined towards their benefaction and welfare. 
They are celestical beings of pure origin, perfect in form, 
radiant in -beauty and capable of changing their forms 
according to their wishes. They are without sex, free 
from all sensual passion and appetites and infirmities of 
frail humanity. Each of them has a known abode and all 
of them have constantly been carrying out God's 
commandments and do never stand or lag behind. The 
following four among then are the chief : Israfil who 
will sound the last trumpet on the , Day of Resurrection 
Azrail or the angel of death, Michael, and Gabriel. 

3. That Satan and the other lesser devils are also a 
species of God's creatures who have unceasingly been 
trying to do mischief to mankind by enticing them tp 
turn their face away from pious works. The most 
notorious among them is ^Iblis\ 

4. That the holy Quran is a book of Divine revela- 
tion given at various times to the Prophet Mahomed 
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(may God grant him peace mid salvation) through the 
Angel Gabriel, because no humnn being is in a position to 
hold communication with the Suf)reme God save by way 
of revelation, or from behind a veil, or through one of 
His heavenly messengers. 

5. That no nnme or attribute should be applied to 
God that has not been applied to Him in any of the holy 
Scriptures {i.e, the .admissibility of whose application ha& 
not been known from Heavenly sources). 

6. That the dead will rise again with their bodies 
and souls on the Day of Resurrection and that they will 
appear before God who will reward or punish them 
according to deeds they have done on earth. 

7. That Sir at (bricjge), Mizdn (balance), Jannat 
(heaven) and Jahannam (hell) are real objects ; Heaven 
and Hell exist even now but the true conception of their 
size and situation is beyond the capacity of human 
understanding, 

8. That man is unable to avoid, by any act of hi» 
own, the destiny irrevocably pre-determined by God and 
recorded in the etermal book (Lauhi Mahfuz) previous 
to the creation of the Universe. 

9. That if a true believer commit a heinous sin, he 
does not turn an infidel and may not be subjected to 
eternal punishment in Hell. God may pardon him or 
condemn him to a temporary punishment. Be it noted, 
however, that God's operations with respect to man, whether 
in this world or in the next, follow two different ways, 
ri^., sometimes in conformity with the law-s of nature 
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which are the usual and customary ways of His operation 
and in some rare cases in opposition to them ; and, there- 
fore, an act of forgiving the heinous sins of one who 
breathed his last without repentjxnce and confession will 
be an unusual act of the ^econd nature. 

10. That the right of intercession on the Day of 
Judgment will be vested in the hands of those whom God 
will be pleased to hear and the Prophet Mahomed (may 
God grant him peace and salvation) will have the privi- 
lege of intercession on that day on behalf of the sinful 
among his followers with the permission and consent of 
God. 

11. That the sinners may merit punishment after 
death in their graves and the faithful may, on the contrary, 
obtain ease and comfort when buried under the ground ; 
and that evtry man, when lying in bis grave, is liable to 
be questioned by Munkir and Nakir^ the two an<»els of 
God, as to whom he worshipped and what religion he 
followed. 

12. That all the Prophets, the most renowned 
among whom were Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus 
and Mahomed (may God grant them peace and salvation), 
came to the people of their respective times with true 
missions from God who imposed through them certain 
practical duties upon mankirid. Their number is known 
only to God. They were generally recognised by the 
possession of a collection of unparalleled qualities 
Bcarcely met with in others. God guarded them against 
apostasy and heinous sin in three -different ways : first, 
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by furnishing them with the inborn qualities of perfect 
morality, peaceful disposition and thorough uprightness 
with a high moral character so that they did neither 
naturally incline towards sins, vices and crimes, nor 
approve of them ; secondly, by revealing to them the 
consequences of sin and virtue in another world ; thirdly, 
by forestalling possible acts of sin on their part by 
wnrning them in divine, exquisite and elegant expressions 
of chastisement. 

13. That Mahomed (may God grant him peace and 
salvation) is the last and best of the prophets and that 
his invitation to adopt Islam was universally fpr all men 
and genii and that the religion he founded will last till the 
arrival of the day of the last judgment. 

1 4. That the Prophets and saints of God may have been 
gifted with the superhuman power of showing miracles 
to the peo{)le, when requested, in order to convince them 
of their true mission and Divine inspiration. 

15. That Abu Hakr, Umar, 'Uthman, ^Ali, Sa'd, 
Sa^yid, Abu 'Ubaidah, Talhah, Zubair, Abdur Rahman-ibn- 
i-Auf, Fatimah, Huzaifah, ^Aishah, Hasan and Husain (may 
God be pleased with them) were all entitled to enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven in addition to the Prophets. All of 
them together with the martyrs of Badr and Bay'at-ur- 
RezwS.n are entitled ,to obtain reverence from the 
Mussalmans. 

16. tiThat Abu Bakr,rUmar, ^Uthman and 'Ali were 
respectable Caliphs after the Prophet in succession and 
afterithem the^sy stem iof^ Caliphate ceased to exist, and 
strict but inferior Readers followed. 
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17. That Abu Bakr, * Umar/ Uthrnan and Ali were, 
after the Prophet, best of the people in a descending order, 
in consideration of the immense go9d that they rendered 
to the. people by strengthening Islam. 

18. That the companions of the Prophet should b^ 
revered and remembered with blessings. They are the 
leaders and spiritual guides of the Mussulmans of the 
past and the present. 

19. That a Mussulman should not accuse another 
Mussulman of infidelity or apostasy unless and until he 
denies the existence of the Almighty or allows the wor- 
ship of any deity besides God or does not believe in the 
day of Resurrection, the mission of the Prophets, and all 
other incumbent duties of Islam. 

20. That every Mahomedan must encourage 
acts of goodness and piety and check abomination and 
lawlessness to the best of his ability in such a manner 
that his eflEort in doing so may not cause any mischief 
or disorder, breach of peace or security, and there be every 
chance of its acceptance and appreciation* 

For the conservation of the true spirit of Islam, the 
Mussulman doctrines teach the Mahomedans certain 
practical duties along with the foregoing theoretical 
ones, of which the following are the most promi- 
nent 2 — (1.) Ablution or cleanliness (2) Prayer or the 
outpouring of the grateful heart to the Giver of all good 
(3) Fasting or subjugation of the passions (4) Frater- 
nity or universal brotherhood (5) Alms-giving or charity 
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for mankind) and (6) Pilgrimage or Bncrifice of labour and 
wealth for the sake o£ congregational out-pouring of 
hearts to the Almighty. 

These practical duties play an important part in the 
formation of the essentinl ethical principles on which 
Islam is founded and they constitute the pillars of the 
i^piritual life, the theoretical ones combining to form its 
mere foundation. ' 

By casting a retrospective glance at the above ethical 
and moral principles, materials can be gatheied to build 
up ail idea of what Islam is and who its true followers 
ace. Man who is a rational being and superior to other 
animals by his intelligence, was created ouc o£ nothing to 
adore his Croat(3r. This adoration may be summed up 
in two words — to obey the commands of God and to 
sympathise with His creatures. This double adoration 
exists in all religions. As to its practice, religions differ 
i^egardini^ their rules, forms, times, places and the greater 
or less number of their rites. Reason or human intelli- 
gence does not suffice to assure mankind of the manner 
of praying which is more Worthy of Divine glory. 
God, in His mercy, in bestowing oil certain human beings 
the ^ift of prophecy, in sending to them, through the 
angels of inspiration, writings and books, and in so reveal- 
ing the true religioji, has overwhelmed His servants with 
l3lessings. The book which descended last from heaven 
is the Holy Quran, the unchangeable teachings of which, 
carefully preserved from the first day in written volumes 
and in the memory of thousands o£ reciters, will last 
even to the day of the la3t judgment. All the Prophets 
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have fore-warned their followers of the day of the last 
jiidgmeut ; so, it is nec^.ssary to believe that the dead 
will rise ag.iinj that they will appear before the tribunal 
of God to render th«ir accounts, and that the elect will 
be sent to Paradise and others condemned to perdition. 
Every man's actions in thi« world will be examined on 
that day, one by one. The only exception is for martyrs 
who will go to Paradise without e3?:amination. Also it 
is a necessary article of faith to attribute all good and all 
<evil to the pro\ddence of G*)d. To say that the Creator 
of good is the angel and the creator of evil is the devil is 
one of those errors which it is necessary to avoid. Conse- 
quently the believer ought to have faith in God, in His 
angels, in His prophets, in his books, in the hst judg- 
ment, and in His will as the source of all good and eviL 
But to be a perfect believer it is necessary to perform 
certain practical duties i.e.^ to pray to God, and to avoi I 
falling into such sins as murder, robbery, adultery, etc. 
Besides the above-mentioned articles of faith, a good 
ilussalraan ought to pray five times a day, distribute to 
the poor a fortieth part of his belongings every year, 
fast daring the month of Ramazdn, and make, at least 
once in his life, a pilgrimage to Mecca. If a believer doi^s 
not conform to the laws of God, and does not avoid what 
He forbids, he does not become an infidel, but he is consi- 
dered as a sinner Le.^ as a wandering believer, and he 
will merit a temporary punishment in another world. 
God may pardon him or condemn him to pass a certaia 
length of time in the place of punishment, proportionecl 
to his guilt. Faith annuls all 3in. IJe who is converted 
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to I skin becomes as innocent as if just born ; he is res- 
possible only for the sins committed after his conversion. 
A sinner who repents and asks God's forgiveness obtains 
pardon. But the claims of one^s fellow-creatures, unless 
given up by the latter, are not overlooked, for the servant 
of God who cannot obtain justice in this world will get it 
on the day of Judgment, and God, who is just, will then 
Compel the oppressor to make restitution to the oppressed. 
Even the martyrs are no exception to this rule. To 
avoid this responsibility the only means is to get a 
quittance from the neighbour whom he has wronged. 
In all cases, however, there is no need of the intercession 
of a spiritual director. A Mussalman may pray all alone, 
in any place which suits his convenience, to merit the 
remission of his sins. In this way he goes directly to 
God as it were. He does not confess them to others nor 
ought he to do so. On his death the Mussalman inhabi- 
tants of the town are obliged to put him in a coffin and 
bury him. Any Mussalman can do this. TIjc presence 
bf a religious Chief is not necessary. In short, in all 
religious acts there is no intermediary between God 
and His servants. It is only necessary to learn the will 
of God, revealed by the Prophet, and to act in conformity . 
with it. Only the performance of certain religious 
ceremonies, such as prayers on Friday and at Bainm, is 
subordinated to the will of the Caliph of the Prophet and 
the Sultan of Mussalmans. Just as the performance of cere- 
monies for Islam is one of his sacred attributes, obedience 
to his orders is one of the most important religious duties. 
One of the thitigs to which every Mussalman ought to be 
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very attentive is righteousness in character ; vices such 
as pride, presumption, egotism, and obstinacy, do not 
become a Mussalman. To revere the pious, to have com- 
passion for the insignificant and to succour the poor are 
the essential precepts of Islam. 

(To be continued). 

ABDUL LATIFF. 
Barisal. j 
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THERE is strong reason to believe that gold was the 
metnl first chosen to be the measuie of vjilue in 
India, though silver was the metal first coined. It appears 
that gold, in the form of dust sewn up in little bjigs, was 
used as money, or at least as the standard. The 
Muhammadan Emperors adopted the silver coinage which 
was f(»und in existence. Their rule extended to the 
south of India at a comparatively late date, and their 
power over the southern Provinces was never strong. 
Gold, which had been the standard of value in Southern 
India in pre- Muhammadan days, continued to be the 
standard throughout the duration of the Muhammadan 
Empire in India, and into the time of the East India 
Company to as late a date as 1818. In the earlier days 
of the East India Company there appear to have been 
little less than a thousand different kinds of gold and 
silver coins current in India. Such a state of things 
could not be allowed to continue. The Company 
attempted to issue gold and silver coins at a fixed legal 
ratio, in other words, they attempted to maintain a 
bimetallic currency. This attempt was given up in 1835, 
as it had been proved to be impossible to maintain the 
legal ratio. It was during this period, in the year 1818, 
that the rupee was made legal tender in Southern India. 

In 1835 the silver rupee was declared to be the sole 
legal tender throughout India. Gold rupees were allowed 
to pass current, and to be received at their market value 
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in silver. As time showed, nothing could have been 
more unfortunate for India than this choice of silver as 
the standard. There is no reason to think that it would 
have been impossible to make gold the standard, and it 
'^'ill be remembered that for many years gold and silver 
together had formed a double standard. This must be 
suid, that those responsible for the decision to make silver 
the standard could not possibly have forseen the great 
^liscoveries of silver, which have since reduced the value 
of that metal so considerably in relation to other commo- 
dities, including gold. The first material altei-ation in 
the relative values of silver and gold wjis, it is interesting 
to remember, in the direction of the appreciation of silver. 
This was in consequence of the great gold discoveries 
which began in the year 1848* Those responsible for 
the currency of India must have felt that time was going 
to show their choice of silver as the standard to have 
been a fortunate one. The discoveries of gold continued, 
and it seemed likely that there would be some appreciable 
fall in the value dE gcAd relative to silver, etc. One at 
least of the gold using countries of the world, Holland, 
had become alarmed and hastened to change its gold 
standard for a silver standard. Shortly afterwards it 
reversed its policy and re-established its gold standard. 
The Government of India, which according to th^ legisla- 
tion of 1835, were obliged to receive gold rupees at their 
market value in silver, shared the alarm, and hastily, ia 
1852, stopped the receipt of gold coins at the treasuries. 
Their fear was lest, should gold contiime to fall in value^ 
ti^y should lose money when converting such ^old a»^ 
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was received into siher. The gold coin now disappeared 
from circuktion in India. 

The discoveries of gol<1, unfortunately for India, were 
quickly followed by much greater discoveries of silver. 
Silver was once worth nearly bsh an ounce ; it fell 
gradually to less than ^sh. id. One by one the chief 
European countries abandoned their silver standards for 
gold. The exchange value of the rupee fell from two 
shillings . to Ish. id. in 1893. This meant an enwmous 
loss on remittances from India to Europe. It has been 
calculated that at this time a fall of one penny in the 
exchange value of the rupee meant a loss to the Govern- 
ment of India on their remittances on account of the home 
charges of as much as £1,000,000 : a fall of eight pence 
in the exchange value of the rupee, a loss of as much as 
£8,000,000. Were something not done India, it was 
thought, would soon become bankrupt. It was decided to 
close the Indian mints to the free coinage of silver, pending 
the decision bs to what Government's policy with regard 
to the currency should be. During the next two years, 
1894 and 1895, while this decision was pending, and 
while it was uncertain what it would be, the exchange 
value of the rupee fell to 12Jrf. It was ultimately decided 
gradually to establish a gold standard in India, the 
existing silver currency to be made subsidiary to gold. 
In the meantime efforts were to be made to restore the 
rupee to the exchange value of Ish. id. At first the mints 
were authorized to pay out rupees in exchange for gold 
at the rate of Rs. 15 to the pound, or Ish. id. to the rupee*^ 
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Later, in 1897, the reserve treasuries were authorized 
to give rupees in exchange for gold at the same rate. 
By Act XXU of 1899 gold coins, /. ^., sovereigns and 
half sovereigns, were made legal tender throughout 
India. The mints were opened to the free coinage oi 
gold. 

It appears highly probable that the Government will 
Succeed in maintaining the exchange value of the rupee 
at \sh. Ad. and ultimately in establishing a gold standard 
in India. What very materially helps the Government of 
India i& the fact that the balance of trade is almost 
invariably, if not always, in favour of India. This menus 
that those who engage in financing the international trade 
of India, namely, the Exchange Banks, are, on the whole, 
keener sellers of sterling in India than buyers of sterling, 
and keener buyers of rupees in London than sellers of 
rupees. They depend for their returns to a very consi- 
derable extent on their purchases of Council Bills and 
Telegraphic Transfers in London, the sale of which the 
Secretary of State has in his power to regulate, so that 
he can check any downward tendency in the exchange 
value of the rupee. It is conceivable, but not probable, 
that a downward tendency in the exchange value of the 
rupee might set in which the Secretary of State would be 
unable to counteract by manipulating the quantities of 
Council Bills and Telegraphic Transfers offered for sale^ 
The only other thing, should this expedient fail, would 
be the releasing of gold in India for export purposes to 
an extent sufficient to keep exchange from falling below, 
or more than a little below, specie point, or export point. 
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This brings us to another part of the problem, namely, 
the need f(^ 8ti adequate reserve of gold in India to support 
the ejcehange value of the rupee, and ultimately to main* 
tain the gold standard when fully established. 

The Govenimfent of Tndia, gold being legal tender in 
Ini^ia, are under the l^gal obligation of accepting gold, 
and do receive gold, as we have >*xplained, at the mints 
and at the reserve treasuries, giving rupees in exchange 
for it. Gold is, of course, received at any treasury, at 
the Custom Houses, etc., in payment of revenue, duties, 
etc» The Government of India, however, are, not yet 
legally bound to give gold in exchange for silver. In 
1899 the Government of India could not possibly have 
undertaken to give gold for silver,^- not having then 
accumulated a sufficient stock of gold ; nor would it be 
wise for the Government of India to bind themselves 
to-day to give gold in exchange for silver. A sufficient 
stock of gold must l»e accumulated before this legal 
obligation can be undertaken. The steps which have been 
taken to accumulate this stock of gpld must now engage 
our attention. 

There are two ways in which a stock of gold mi rht 
have been accumulate<l. One way would have been for 
part of the revenue of India to be allocated for the 
purchase of gold. This was considered hardly possible 
in view of the limited resources of the Government of 
India nnd the need for capital expenditure on railways, 
irrigation, and other public works. The other and more 
economical way was to convert part of an existing fund, 
w funds, then held in silver, into gold. The available 
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funds were the Government reserves in the public 
treasuries and the reserve in the paper currency 
department. 

Next as to the prob.ibility of gold being brought to 
the mints and treasuries. It depended entirely on 
exchange rising to, if not slightly above, \sh. 4t/, which, 
since 1S93, it has frequently done. There are, as is well 
known, gold mines in Mysore, and it was almost certain 
that, should exchanjjfe rise to I5A. 4^. part of the out-turn 
of the Indian mines would find its way to the mints. 
Further, it was equally certain tliat, with exchange at a 
figure to make the transaction profitable, the Exchange 
Banks would import sovereigns into India, and this 
during the years between 1900 and 1907 they did in 
large quantities ; the sovereigns imported coming from 
Australia, South Africa and Egypt. More gold has been 
brought by the public to the mints since 1893 than the 
Government of India could afford to hold ; for there is a 
limit to the amount of gold that can be accumulated in 
the reserve treasuries and the paper currency department. 
This point will be discussed more fully when we review 
the administration of the paper currency department. 

It will be remembered that it was decided to receive 
gold coin and bullion at the Indian mints. It will be 
understood, of course, that the gold does not remain in 
the mints. When gold coin or bullion is received at the 
mints, the Mint Master grants to the proprietor a receipt 
entitling him to a certificate for the amount of rupees to 
be given in exchange, and this certificate is payable at the 
general (reserve) treasury in Calcutta or Bombay, This, 

H 
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at lea^t, was the procedure settled by Notification in 1893. 
1£ the rupees are paid out of the stock already held in 
the Calcutta or Bombay treasuiy, the gold will take the 
place in such treasury of the rupees paid out ; but it is 
more probable that the treasury will draw the rupees 
from the paper currency reserve, and the gold thus finds 
its way into the paper currency department. So, too, if 
the rupees are paid out at the mint itself. The rupees 
so paid will have b^en drawn from the paper currency 
reserve, or will be rupees recently minted from silver 
purchased with the funds of the paper currency depart- 
ment. In any case the gold passes into the paper 
currency department. 

An additional measure, and one of great importance, 
which was taken to ensure the maintenance of the gold 
value of the rupee at l6'A. 4rf. was the establishment of the 
Gold Standard Reserve, formerly called the Indian Gold 
Reserve Fund. It was decided that the profits on the 
coinage of silver by Government should be invested in 
sterling securities ; the fund thus formed to be used, if 
necessary, to check any fall in the exchange value of the 
rupee. The intention was to accumulate in this manner 
all the profits on coinage ; but the severe famine in 1899 
to 1900 constrained Government to draw out part of 
what had then accumulated. From the year 1900, how- 
ever, until 1906 the profits on coinage and the interest 
derived from the investments were steadily added to the 
fund, and invested. 

In the latter year a departure from the rule to invest 
the fund in sterling securities or to hold it in gold was 
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sanctioned, and the Silver Branch of the Gold Standard 
Reserve was opened. It was decided that the Silver 
Branch should consist of £ 4,000,000, or 6 crores of 
rupees, in coined rupees held in India. The necessity 
for this Silver Branch will be explained hereafter. 
Another departure from the original principle was made 
in 1907. In this year, the portion of the Gold Standard 
Reserve invested in sterling securities being then more 
than the sum of £ 12,500,000 'it was decided that, from 
that time onwards, and until the invested portion should 
reach the sum of £ 20,000,000, one half of the profits on 
coinage should he diverted to supplement the funds 
available for capital expenditure on railways in India. 
The other half, together with the interest derived from 
the investments, was to be added to the fund. Three 
have been, it will have been seen, no less than two radical 
changes in the policy of Government in regard to the 
Gold Standard Reserve. There is still, too, considerable 
difference of opinion as to the limit which should be 
placed on the growth of the gold standard reserve : also, 
too, as to the limit which should be placed on the invested 
portion of the reserve ; for it is maintained that part of 
the reserve should be held, not in sterling securities, but 
in gold. In 1904 Lord Curzon declared that in his 
opinion the sum of £ 10,000,000 would give a permanent 
guarantee for the stability of exchange. A year later 
the Hon'ble the Finance Minister said he would like to 
see the reserve raised to " something between 20 and 30 
million sterlipg." " In the following year,'' we quote 
from a letter addressed by the Bengal Chamber of 
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Commerce to the Government of India, *' Mr. Baker 
appejired to have come to the conclusion that there can be 
no limit to the GoW Reserve Fund." 

The decision to allocate half the profits on coinage for 
capital ex|»enditiire on railways and to add the other half 
to the reserve until the invested portion has reached 
£ 20,000,000 would seem to indicate that in the opinion 
of some the limit of £ 20,000,000 may be set to the 
growth of the invested portion, except that it may be in 
contemplation that the interest derived from the 
£ 20,000,000 invested, when that figure is reached, should 
be invested. It has been su^^gested by the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce that a commission should be 
appointed to investigate the problems which have arisen 
of late years in connexion with the currency system of 
India : and among the points which would be referred 
to such a commission would be the limits, if any, which 
should be^ placed on the growth of the invested portion 
of the Gold Stand.ird Reserve and on the Reserve itself. 

The principle on which the paper currency department 
is administered is that the whole amount of currency 
notes at any time in circulation shall not exceed the 
total amount represented by the sovereii^fns, half sovereigns, 
rupees, and half rupees and gold bullion, and the sum 
expended in the purchase of the silver bullion and 
securities, which are for the time being held by the 
Secretary of State for India and by the Governor General 
as a reserve to provide for the satisfaction and discharge 
of the notes in circulation. The public, then, receive 
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currency notes in exchnnge for the gold coin or -bullioiiy 
and silver coin, which they bring to the department. 

When the notes in circulation are, for the time beincr, 
in excess of what ^re required, the public get rid of the 
excess by returning the notes to the department, receiving 
gold coin or bullion, or silver coin, most frequently the 
last, in exchange. Very often the notes which are 
brought back and exchanged for silver coin are notes 
which ^ert; originally issued against gold coin or bullion. 
It follows that there is a constant tendency for the amount 
held in gold coin or bullion in the paper currency reserve 
to increase, and tor the amount held in silver coin to 
diminish. When the stock of silver coin falls below what 
is considered the safe limit, it becomes necessary for part 
of the reserve held in gold to be converted into silver 
coin. Part of the reserve in g »ld is sent to London for 
the purchase of silver, and while in transit such part is 
deemed to remain part of the reserve. The silver pur- 
chased is minted, and thus an addition is made to the 
stock of silver coin in the reserve. It will be obvious, 
however, that the replenishing of the stock of silver in 
the reserve in the manner just described must take some 
time. The stock of silver coin has been known to run 
down so rapidly, that there seemed a possibility that 
there might be a rupee famine. At one time a reserve 
of prepared ingots used to be held with a view to shorten- 
ing the operation of replenishing the stock of silver coin. 
This ingot reserve was, of course, part of the paper 
curi-ency reserve itself. The more the paper currency 
department held in silver ingots the less could be held in- 
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silver coin, and the ingot reserve, which was meant 
to strengthen the reserve, rather weakened it. To 
strengthen the silver part of the paper currency reserve 
effectively, the Silver Branch of the Gold Standard 
Reserve, which has been mentioned, was opened. The 
problem of deciding how much of the paper currency 
reserve may safely be held in gold coin and bullion is a 
delicate one. The gold portion of the paper currency 
reserve, the main stock of gold, it will be remembered, 
which the Government of India hold, necessarily displaces 
silver ; and the very fact that the Silver Branch of the 
Gold Standard Reserve exists is evidence that this stock 
of gold has displaced too much silver. One wonders why 
the Government of India, when they realised that the 
silver part of the paper currency reserve needed streng- 
thening, did not convert part of the gold part of the 
reserve into silver, instead of opening the Silver Branch 
of the Gold Standard Reserve. Had they done so, it 
would have been open to them to hold a portion, say, 
£ 4,000,000, of the Gold Standard Reserve in gold, 
should they have thought that the gold part of the 
paper currency reserve needed strengthening. 

Part of the paper currency reserve, as has been 
explained, may be held in securities. These must be 
securities of the United Kingdom or of the Government 
of India, or securities issued by the Secretary of State for 
India and charged to the revenues of India. The value 
of the securities which may be held shall not exceed 
Rs. 1,20,000,000. At the present day securities of - the 
value of Rs. l,19,99D,9Jc6 are held. 
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When part o£ the gold held in the paper currency 
reserve is converted into silver coin, considerably moie 
silver, at such prices as have ruled for silver during late 
years, is obtained than is necessary to yield rupees of the 
nominal value, at the rate of Rs. 15 to the £, of the gold 
displaced. All the silver purchased is minted, and the 
paper currency reserve is reduced to the required figure by 
withdrawir)g gold equal to the difference between the sum 
in rupees which, at the fixed rate, would have exactly 
equalled the gold withdrawn for the purchase of silver 
and the sum actually added to the reserve in coined 
rupees minted out of the silver purchased. This differ- 
ence is the profit on the silver coinage. 

J. A. CHAPMAN. 
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( Translated from Von Kremer's CuUurgeschichle des 

orients ). 

AS a prophet and reformer of his people Muhammad 
could not be otherwise than a revolutionary in the 
fullest sense of the word ; for his religious propaganda 
introduced not only a complete change in the political 
situation but also had an equally important bearing on 
the social conditions. Let us place ourseLves in the 
position of the first Muslim community when it gra- 
dually collected in Medina. Poor and destitute, it lived 
through the first years almost entirely upon the genero- 
sity and hospitality of the well-to-do inhabitants of 
Medina who, by accepting the new teachings, linked 
themselves to the prophet and his fute. By predatory 
expeditions against thfe Mekkan caravans, by vanquish- 
ing the rich Jewish colonists in and about Medina, 
Muhammad soon managed to help his votaries out of 
their difficulties by personally undertaking to distribute 
the booty. He set at rest all disputes and causes of fric- 
tion within his community. For his followers he wag 
all in all. If they suffered want and penury so did he 
with him. In this way was settled, at the time of the 
prophet, the practice of distributing the state-revenue, if 
we could call booty, poor-tax and voluntary contributions, 
such uncertain things as these, state-revenue. Among 
the people, the entire community, Muhammad liked to 
show preference to his nearest relatives and no Arab 
could see anything improper in it. In the Qur'aa (Sura 
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8, 42) there is a passage where the right to the donatioa 
from the state- treasury is expressly conferred upon the 
relatives of the prophet. Exceptionally strong, indeed 
was the tie of kinship among the Arabs of the olden 
days. What w^e in our modern diction call " nepotism'* 
and against which so much is said, though founded on 
human nature, always passed among the Arabs as some- 
thing plausible ; nay, on account of the family tie, a 
morally-enjoined obligation. To his best qualities, among 
which, in any event, must be reckoned a genuine Arab 
hospitality, the prophet clung fast ; and that, indeed, not 
as regarded his kinsmen alone, for he remained ever true 
to the princij)le set up by him of the equality and close 
brotherhood of all Muslims. This principle was of uni- 
versal application, the prophet being the common admins- 
trator of the property of all the faithful. If any one of 
them died leaving a debt behind, he undertook to pay it off. 
Bukhari has handed down to us a tradition where it is 
said : the prophet used to ask when a Muslim died whe- 
ther he had left sufficient money to discharge his debts \ 
if the answer was in the affirmative, he personally con- 
ducted the funeral service ; otherwise he suffered it to be 
done by the community. After his conquests he said : 
'' I stand closer to the Muslims than they themselves. 
If any one of them dies and leaves a debt behind, I 
shall undertake to discharge the liability ; but if he leaves 
property it will go to his heirs."'** 

• Bukhari, 1426 : this tradition will be found in Beladhuri p. 458 but 
with a different Isnad. It goes back to Ahu Huraira who vouches for its 
genuineness ; but we know that Abu Huraira can in no way be regarded as 
an impartial reporter. 
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Let us begin our survey of the social and political 
conditions of those times with the sources of the state- 
revenue. The taxes will, therefore, first engage our 
attention. Next to the prayers the payment of a tax,, 
described as Zakat^ is recommended in the Qur'an. The 
word is borrowed from the later Hebrew vocabulary and 
signifies * purification ' which the Arabs explain by saying 
that the payment of this tax cleanses the faithful and 
his property of all sins. In the Qur'an the command to 
pay the poor-tax {Z(ikat) directly follows the command 
to pray : " perform the prayers and pay the poor-tax " 
(Sura 2. 40). This tax had a strong communistic complex- 
ion which is made all the more clear by the following 
tradition. The prophet sent Ma'd to Yaman- and told 
him : " Call them to swear to the confession of faith that 
there is no God besides Allah and that lam his messenger. 
If they listen to it teach them further that God has 
ordained five daily prayers. If they are tractable teach them 
further that God has ordained the poor-tax (Sadakah) 
upon their property which is to be collected from the 
rich for distribution among the poor." Such a signi- 
ficance did he, at an early time, attach to the poor-tax 
that, like the prayer itself, it was considered an essential 
obligation upon every true Muslim.* In order that thepoor 
should not be burdened with this tax certain limits were 
imposed upon it. We propose, here, to collect the most 
important of those legal rules. To his tax-gatherer in 
Bahrain^ Abu Bakr wrote as follows : '' In the name of 

• Bukhari, 882 [ Prof Shibli, Al. Faruq Ft. II, p. 57, 7 See Grimme, Das 
Leben Mobammeds p. 154 et seq. Tr.] 
t (Cf. Goldziher, M. S. II p. 50. Tr.) 
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God the Merciful, the Compassionate. This is the law 
relating to the poor-tax announced by the messenger 
of God under Divine sanction. Of the Muslims whoever 
is called upon to pay this let him pay ; but he who is 
called upon to pay more ; let him refuse : one sheep 
for 24 camels or, below this number, at the very least 
five ; a female camel, in her second year for ih to 30 
camels ; a female camel three years old for 36 to 45 
came^ • a four year old camel for 46 to 60 camels ; a 
five year old camel for 61 to 75 camels : two milch camels 
for 76 to 90 camels ; two full-grown Hikkah for 91 to 
120 camels ; when the number exceeded 120, for every 
fifty a Hikkah*'. He who had only four camels was 
exempt from this tax unless he paid it voluntarily. Any 
one having only five camels had to give a sheep. Of 
the sheep, if there were from 40 to 120, a sheep was to 
be given as poor-tax ; from 121 to 200, two sheep ; then 
for every succeeding hundred, a sheep. But a flock of 
sheep numbering only 39 or less was exempt from the poor- 
tax unless the owner voluntarily paid it. For gold : \ of 
the tenth was to be paid as poor-tax ; but if valued at 
190 dirhams or less no tax was levied unless the owner 
voluntarily paid it.* Old or defective animals were not 
accepted in discharge of this tax. 

In addition to this the first Caliph issued a further 
regulation, by which the relative values of camels and 
sheep were fixed. " He who should deliver a GaHa'ah as 
alms on his camels, but does not happen to possess one^ 
may deliver instead a Hikkah with two she^p, or their 

•Bukhari, 921, Cf .Mawardip. 199. [ Compare Hedaya, Vol I, p. il 
Eng. Transktion. Tr.] 
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money value, /.^., twenty dirhams. He who should 
deliver a Hikkah, but does not possess one, whereas he 
does possess a Gada'ah, may deliver the latter, and receive 
from the collector two sheep or twenty dirhams : he who 
should deliver a Hikkah, but only possesses a Bint-lahftn, 
may give that and take back two sheep or twenty dirhams. 
He who should deliver a Bint-labftn, but does not 
possess one, whereas he does possess a Hikkah, should 
deliver the latter and receive back from the coUecHn two 
sheep or twenty dirhams/' 

We see that it was found necessary even at that time 
to establish a tariff of prices, giving the rate at which 
camels, in which the greatest part of the alms was paid, 
should be taken by the revenue department. Sheep 
served as change, and the price of one in Abu Bakr's 
time was relatively very high, ten dirhams or francs. 

The provisions of Abu Bakr were ratified and comple- 
ted by his successor Omar I.* A copy is preserved of an 
edict which he issued dealing with this subject. " In the 
name of God, etc. This is the law of the alms. Where 
there are 24 camels or less, one sheep is to be delivered 
for each five camels : where there are more than 24- but 
not more than 35, one iMakhSd-calf, or if there be none 
one Labun-calf (male) : where there are from 36 to 45, a 
female Labun-calf, where there are from 46 to 60, a 
Hikkah, where there are from 46 to 75, a Gada^ah : where 
there are from 76 to 90, two Labun-c^lves (female): 
where there arc from 91 to 120, two-Hikkahs: in the case 

• [The estimate of Abu Bakr'h and Omar's character in Rankc's 
Welt^ieschichte, VTol. V, pp. uo-iii. Tr.] 
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of large numbers, a Labun*cal£ (female) for each 40 and 
a Hikkah for 50.* 

Law for the alms oil flocks of sheep. Where there 
are from 40 to 120, one sheep to be delivered : thence up 
to 200, two sheep, thence up to 300, three sheep : in the 
case of larger flocks, one sheep per hundred. There may 
not be offered as alms a ram nor any old or defective 
beast, unless the collector permit* In the collection of 
taxes two distinct objects of taxation must not be 
amalgamated, nor identical objects separated, in 
order that the alms may be rightly collected. In the 
case of goods owned by partners, each shall pay his pro- 
portionate share. In the case of silver, where there is as 
much as five ounces, one fortieth is to be paid, i.e,^ 2 J 
per cent.f 

Corresponding to the patriarchal character of the times 
the practice of levying this tax was extremely simple* 
Abu Bakr in distributing the state annuity was wont 
to ask each member of the Muslim community whether 
he owned anything upon which the poor-tax could be 
levied. If the answer was in the negative he paid the 
full amount ; if, on the contrary, in the affirmativie, he 
de«lucred the amount of this tax from it.J The principle 
was that this tax was payable upon property owned for a 
period o£ one year. All Muslims had to make a state- 
ment as to the amount of their pioperty. Omar I 
moreover, specially directed his tax-collectors not to 

• Cf. Mawardi p. 197. Abu Yusuf fol. 43. 

f Sharh-ul-Muatta II, p.p. 55-56. Also Tirmidhi and Abu Da'ud. 

X Sharh-ul-Muatta, II. p 44. 
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oppress people anti take away the best animal out o£ their 
flock. And at a still later date Malik affirms that it was 
not customary to refuse .animals, given by way of tax on 
the score of unserviceableness. We see from this how 
simple were the customs of those times and how little 
did the government think of fiscal oppre^^sion. 

This tax was levied upon cattle also. No tax was 
leviable upon less th«n thirty cows. For thirty cows a 
Tahi (one year old calf) was to be given; for 40 a 
Mossinnah (a cow at least three years old). 

In the earlie^^t times no poor-tax was levied on other 
beasts of burden ; the general rule being that poor-tax was 
payable for arable landy precious metals and Jlocksj to 
which the commentators expressly add that by 'flocks' was 
meant camels, cattle and sheep.* No tax was levied 
upon horses and slaves. In support of this rule was 
quoted a saying of the prophet : " I, remit the poor-tax on 
horses and slaves, but let them pay in gold."f On the 
other hand, eatables, especially corn and vegetables, were 
liable to taxation. Fruits, with the exception of dates, 
raisins and olives, were exempt from taxation. But 
liability to pay the tax only commenced for quantities 
exceeding four wask (camel load). As for dates and 
grapes the valuation depended upon the harvest. As for 
palm plantations and vineyards the valuation was arrived 

• Sharh-ul-Muatta, II p. 43. 

t Traditions of Abu Da'ud cited in the Sharh-ul-Muatta II, p. 73. 
According to a passage in the memorial of Abu Yusuff, Abu Hanifah is said 
to have ruled that a Dinar was to be p lid for every horse. The above 
tradition handed down by Adu Da'ud is also to be found in the memorial 
of Abu Yusuff, F. 43. 
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- 
at upon a conjectural basis and as soon as the assessment 
was made the owner was left to deal with it as he pleased.* 
Honey was exempted from taxation. In the assess- 
ment of the poor-tax for land a distinction was made 
according to the quality of the soil, according to Malik.f 
The prophet said that everything which grew upon , land 
watered by heaven or natural springs was liable to Ushr 
(the tenth), but all produce, needing artificial irri^zation, 
were liable only to half of the tenth. The following were 
liable to the U^hr : barley, maize, wheat, peas, lentil, 
rice, millet and sesame.J Omar I, to encourage the 
import of cereals to Medina (for Arabia at that time as 
well as now had to import considerable quantities of those), 
reduced the tax upon them to half of the tenth. 

Also the Aramoeic population of Arabia Petrasa, 
the Naboeteans, were only liable to half of the tenth,§ 
( Ushr) on wheat and oil. For other food plants, described 
by the Arab jurists as Kitniyyah and by use called pulses, 
the different kinds of peas, beans, etc. etc., he allowed 
the tax of the tenth to continue.!} All other fruits and 
vegetables were exempt from taxation.^ The third 
important items of taxation were pure gold and precious 
metals. As to taxation on gold the prophet had lai4 
down no rules in the Quran. Only a saying, of Ali is 
known, which says : "Pay tax on gold ; for every 20 

• Sharh-ul-Muatta II. p. 65. 

t Ibid. 

J Ibid p. 68. 

§ Sharh-ul-Muatta II, p. 76. 

II Ibid p. 70. 

if Ibid p. 71. 
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dinars a h4ilj dhiary But this tradition is not well- 
authenticated though quoted by all later jurists. Accord- 
ing to Malik the tax on gold is as follows : Every thing 
under 20 dinars is free, but above it* is taxable.* 
The tax was ^ a diimr on 20 dinars^ i.e.^^ 2^ per cent.| 
The rule, however, always held good that the taxable 
capital should be in possession for a full year. This tax 
was also levied on moneys received as hire for slaves or 
rent of houses.J Quarries and mines were equally liable 
to this tax, but with this difference that here it fell due 
immediately on the discovery of the mines and quarries^ 
and not after a year, as was the case with the harvest 
crop-§ Of the treasure-trove the state took one-fifth. Gold 
ornaments were annually weighed and if the weighment 
showed more than 20 dinars the payment of this tax 
became obligatory. || Amber and musk, being most 
costly and largely used, were not subject to taxation. A 
kind of tax was also levied on the mercantile community 
but it did not belong to the category of the poor-tax 
but rather to that of the general state revenue. Omar II 
gave the following direction to his governor in Aila, th^ 
modern Akaba^ then one of the greatest commercial centres, 
for through it passed all caravans proceeding from North 
Arabia to Syria and Egypt : "take one dirham for every 

♦ Ibi<f p. 45. 

f At first a dinar was reckoned as equivalent to lo dirhams, but at the 
time of Abu Hanifa, to I2 dirhams. 

% Sharh-ul*Mualta 11, p. 45» 

§ Ibid p. 47. 

II Ibid p. 49. 

^ Ibid pp. 51 and 52. In every thing Omar 11 relied upon the prece- 
dent of the first Caliphs, and especially Omar 1^,80 that it mi^ht justly be 
contended that this tax was do innovation. 
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40 dirhams from Muslims and give him a quittance for 
the year. But from non-Muslim merchants take end 
dirham for every 20 dirhams." 

This meant a tax of 2^ per cent, for Muslims and 5 per 
cent, for non-Muslims. A consideration of these facts 
will show beyond doubt that even in the earliest periods 
of the Muslim rule taxes were very carefully attended to 
and that the state-revenue was very considerable. As 
early as the time of Muhammad there was a special state* 
pasture where herds of camels and cattle and flocks of 
sheep which came in by way of taxes were kept and look- 
ed after.* The office of the overseer of the state-pasturd 
( Hima) was, indeed, a post of trust and confidence which 
Omar gave to his freedman. At the time of Omar ther^ 
was in the state-pasture no less than 400,000 cnmels and 
horses.f In order to distinguish these from others they 
were branded with a special mark ( WasrhJ. 

According to the principle laid down by the prophet 
the revenue derived from the poor-tax in herds and gold 
was applied in the following manner : (1) Equipment ot 
the soldiers for war against non-Muslims, (2) Payment 
of officers entrusted with the levying and collection of this 
tax, (3) Support ahd maintenance of needy and indigent 
Muslims.! The nearest relatives of the prophet, the mem- 
bers of the two noble Qur'aishite families of the Muttalib 
and the Hashim^ were, however, excluded from sharing in 

• At the time of Muhammad the state-pasture wag in Naqi ; at the 
time of Omar I, in Rabada and Saraf. Mawardi, p. 333. 

f 8arh-ul-Muatta IV, pp. 346, 347. 
^ % Ibid 11 P, 63. 
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it as they were already granted fixed annuities from the 
general state-revenue. But soon, indeed, the head . o£ 
the state obtained full control and secured full power 
of disposal, at will, not only over the revenue derived from 
the poor-tax but all other state revenues as well. Early, 
indeed, was this view advocated in the juristic theories 
of the school of Medina named after Malik. * In the 
beginning of Islam, on the contrary, individual provinces 
enjoyed the privilege of distributing among its poor the 
moneys realised from the poor-tax. Such was parti- 
cularly the case in Yaman. Still more considerable 
amounts which really constituted the general state-revenue 
{F'ai) flowed in from other sources. Under the first and 
specially the second Caliph, the Arabs made extensive 
conquests : the richest and the most beautiful countries, 
Syria, Babylon and Egypt passed into Muslim possession 
and from them there streamed in immense wealth to Arabia 
and the treasury of the Caliphs. The subject population 
had to make special contributions for military purposes 
Besides the taxes which they paid either in coins or in 
witnra. Christianity and Parseeism were the two religions 
which dominated in the Provinces of the Byzantine and 
Persian Empires conquered by the Arajbs. According to 
the principle set up by Muhammad, negotiation should 
only be carried on with people in possession of a revealed 
book and whom the Qur*an called ^possessor of book^; 
since they alone had such holy books and believed in 
prophets acknowledged by the Qur^an. Besides the Samaria 
tanSy such possessors of books were, really, only the Chris- 

• Ibid, p. 64. — 
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tians and Jews, but the Farsis^ reckoned as Manichoeans, 
in spite of the Muslim Law which Was less indulgent to 
them than to the Christians and Jews, were treated by 
Omar I in the same manner as possessors of books ; 0th- 
man extended this indulgence also to the inhabitants o£ 
North Africa, the Berbers. 

Twofold were the taxes which the subject population 
of Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia and Persia had to pay :(1) 
the capitation -tax {Jazya^ tributum capitis)^ (2) the Land 
tax (Khiraj^ tributum soli). Both these taxes were prob- 
ably adopted from the Byzantine Empire where they 
existed under the very same name and of the capitation-tax, 
we know that it existed even under the Sassanides in the 
Persian Empire.* By special treaties which the Arabs 
very scruplously observed individual towns and districts 
were conceded special privileges. In levying the capita- 
tion an<l land-taxes the Arabs followed the same principle 
all over the conquered countries. A^ to this subject 
Omar I was the first to legislate. He ordained that in 
countries where the gold currency obtained, such as 
Esrypt and Syria, (the current coin there being the Roman 
Solidus,) all grown-up men should, pay 4 dinars a year 
as capitation-tax. Whereas in countries where the 
silver currency prevailed, such as Mesopotamia, East 
Arabia (Bahrain), Persia, (the current coin being the 
Sassanide dirhmi^) the capitation- tax was assessed at 40 
dirhams, the dinar being then valued at 10 dirhama. 

* Caussin d« Perceval, E«sai sur Thistoire des Arabes III, p. 438, 
Instead of 4 dirhams read 4 dinars there. [Browne, Lit. Hi^t. of Perwa 
pp. 201 t Tr.} ..... 
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There were three classes of capitation-tax : the rich paid 

four, the middle class two, the poor only one dinar. 

In Syria the capitation-tax was fixed on a similar 
principle but we lack precise information. We only 
know that this tax, for an individual community, was 
fix«-d at an aggregate amount which continued unaltere<l 
whether the number constituting the community increased 
or decreased,* 

In Egypt the capitation -tax f«»r every grown-up male 
eapable of earning a livelihood was 2 dinars.^ 

Besides the capitation-tax the subject population had 
to supply provisions for the troops and . according to 
Omar's rule, indeed, were under an obligation to furnish 
monthly the following quantities for every Arab warrior : 
in Syria and Mesopotamia two Modd of wheat, three 
Kist of oil ( Ki?it is the Greek Hohlraass ), a certain 

* Beladhun p. 369. MaliA usually reckons a dinar as equivalent 
to 10 dirhams but in two places' (III p. 192. IV p. 17) as equivalent to 
I a dirhams. Later Jurists like Abu Hanifah and Ahmad ibn Hambal^ 
reckoned it as equivalent to 12 dirhams. Either it seems that the value 
of gold was raised or the purity and weight of the dirham were lessened. 
This is proved by later dirhams which weighed, on an average, 2.97 as 
•gainst 3.9 of the earlier Sassanid- Dirham. Tradition of Ibn **i4iV/Ibn 
Ibn Asakii, Fol. 88. Walid reports as follows. * Ibn Jabir and others related 
to me that they (the Muslims) concluded peace with them (/>., the inhabi- 
tants of Syria) on condition that they should pay a certain sum as 
capitation-tax which would neither be raised if their number increased 
nor cut down if their number decreased, [cf. Muller, Islam im morgea 
und Abendland Vol. I. p. 277 ; 281 — 3 Tr.]. here place some facts 
about the capiution-tax in Egypt, under the Caliph Omar. The inhabit 
tants of Egypt had to pay 2 dirha ns per head and to supply a fixed 
quantity of wheat, oil. honey, and vinegar. But under him an arrangement 
was come to by which a sum of 4 </i;m;5 was paid inclusive of every, 
thing. Beladhuri, pp. 216, 3 18, The revenue derived from this tax thea 
amounted to 14 milion dinars, Suyuti, Husnul Muhadhera, Vol. I, pp. 69, 
76, [see Yaqiit, Meynard's Tr. pp; 199; 412; Wellhausen, Das Arabische 
rcich und sein sturz, pp. 172 et seq. !>]. . 

\ Sharh-ul-Mautta. I p. 74- : ^ 
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quantity of honey and fat. The inhabitants of Iraq 
had to supply 15 Sd. of wheat and a certain quantity of 
fat not precisely known. The Egyptians had to supply 
mctnthly an ardeh of wheat and linen necessary for the 
clothing of the troops and the Caliph (*). About 
Omar's system of taxation we owe the following infor- 
mation to the Egyptian historian Maqrizi which com- 
pletes and confirms the facts stated above (f ). 

" Omar issued* orders to the commanders of the 
troops to levy the capitation-tax only on men who 
had attained majority, to levy 48 dirhams ( 4 dinars ) 
per head wherever the silver currency obtained and 
4 dinars where gold was the standard of currency. 
The inhabitants of Iraq had to supply lb Sd oi provi- 
sions and a quantity of fat monthly for every Muslim ; 
the Egyptians one ardeb monthly, a quantity of honey 
and fat and further linen for the clothing of the troops 
and finally they were bound to give free quarters to 
^very Muslim for three days ; the inhabitants of Syria 
and Mesopotamia [monthly] two madd of wheat, 3 Kist 
of oil and honey and fat. All non -Muslims, moreover, 
were enjoined to carry leaden tokens round their neci as a 
proof of their regular payment of the capitation-tax. 

The capitation-tax imposed by ^Amr ibn Asi on the 
Copts at the conquest of Egypt was 2 dinars per head, 
and their number at that time was 8 millions. The land- 
tax was attached to the land and its produce. In Iraq, 
Omar appears to have first made his acquaintance with' 

• Maqrizi Khittat, I, 76* 
f Mawardi, p. 256* 
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this tax, where it existed even under the Persian rule, 
and he adopted it without alteration* For every 3,600 
square inches (Jarib) a Kajiz and a dirham had to be 
paid (Vfawardi. p. 256). On the conquest of Babylotiia 
Omar had the entire country surveyed, and fixed the 
land-tax as follows : for every Jarib of land, subject to 
periodical floods whether cultivated or not he levied a 
land-tax of one KaJiz in natura and one dirham in 
money.* For every Jarib of meadow-land, 5 KaJiz in 
naiuraj and 5 dirhams in money. For every Jarib 
of land, planted with trees 10 Ka/iz in natura and 10 
dirhams in coins. The same sun was fixed for every 
Jarib and vineyard or palm -plantation, butaccorling to 
others, only 8 dirhams.f For every Jarib of sugar-cane, 
6 dirhams, wheat-field, 4 dirhams, and barley-field, 2 
dirhams J. We should not be surprised to find con flic* 
ting accounts as to details, but in spite of them the 
principle underlying the system of taxation comes clearly 
to light : it was a thoroughly just principle of assessing 
the taxes according to the excellence of the soil and the 
mode of its cultivation. We cannot, indeed, pass unf»otic- 
©d an exceptional measure of Omar 1 which he suicticned 
in favour uf the Arab tribe of the Bann Taghlib who 
carried on agriculture in Mesopotamia. He would not 
place this tribe, pure Arab as it was, on the same level 
as subject races, though they obstinately refused to accept 
Islam and persisted in the faith of r heir forefathers, u e.j 

• This completely accord^ with Abu YiisufF. Cf. memorial, Fol. 3i, 29p 
t Abu YusuflT, Fol. 2f. 
X Beladhuri, pp. 269, 270. 
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Christianity. Omar, releasing them from the obligatiop 
of paying ca| itation and land-taxes, ordained that the 
Taghlabicjes should pay double the amount of the poor- 
tax.* In Syria and Egypt there were some differences 
in the land-tax: the assessment and payment of the tax 
were determined according to the var} injr conditions of 
agriculture. In Spain, after the conquest, the Arab 
general divided among his troops all lands coming into 
Muslim possession by conquest and not by capitulation. 
But the fifth fell to the state and being declared crown- 
land was granted to Christians who originally held them 
for cultivation as before, as against delivering to the 
treasury one-third of the produce. Lands obtained by 
capitulation, lying in the northern provinces, remained in 
possession of their former owners as against the payment 
of the capitation-tax.f Next to these sources of income 
one of the most considerable was the war-booty of which 
the fifth fell to the treasury, a source which in the almost 
unbroken conquests of the first century, must have 
brought in immense sums. The increase in revenue soon 
made the necessity felt of keeping regular accounts of 
income and expenditure. For this reason, indeed, did 
Omar adopt the institution of the revenue-board existing in 
the Persian Empire and known under the title of Diwan : 
a name later on extended to all other government offices. 
When once the governor of Bahrain came to Medina, 
he announced to the Caliph Omar that of the revenue of 
the province he had brought with him one half which was 

* Ibn Athir, II, p. 410; Mawardi, p. 249. 

t Dozy : Recherches sur Thistoire et la litlreature de L'Espagne, I 
.p 79, 2nd ed. 
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% million dirhams. The Caliph thought that it was 
Baid in joke> ft»r the figure far exceeded anything that 
he had hitherto heard. When he was at last convinced 
of the correctness of his statement he said from the 
pulpit after the people had assembled in the mosque 
for prayer: " I have received great wealth from Bah- 
rain ; shall I weigh it out or count it over to you/'* 
From this we see that quite in conformity with the spirit 
of the patriarchal times he intended to distribute among 
the community the money flowing into the state treasury. 
A man from among the people is said to have reported 
that he had seen the Persians keep their treasury in 
order by means of a Diwan^ and he suggested that the 
i^me system should be adopted. Omar fell in with the 
proposal and directed a re^^ister of accounts to be kept 
showing both the income and the expenditure. This was 
an innovation in Meflina. In the conquered provinces of 
the Byzantine and Persian Empire, in Egypt and Syria 
the books were kept by native Christians in the Greek 
language ; in Babylon and Mesopotamia, by Persians 
in the Persian language. Under the Omayyad Caliphs, 
for the first time, Greek and Persian were displaced 
(by Arabic) as official languages from account books, 
tax rolls and chancery. f In Medina itself Omar had 
such a register of income and expenditure prepared with 
which he combined a system of annuity for all Muslims, 
fixed on a certain principle. 



• Abu YusuflF: Memorial, Fol. 37. 

f Beladhuri^pp. J9S» 455- [See for further information, Wellhausen 
Dat Arabisohe rcich unci scin sturz, pp. 135-137. Tr] . 
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While earlier A.bu Bakr and Oftiar himself, as we have 
seen, divided at once the state income among the com- 
munity*; the immense and rapid growth o£ the religious 
community of Islam by military organization, the conver- 
sion, en masse^ of almost all the inhabitants of the great 
Arabian Peninsula, brought home to them the necessity 
of introducing order and method in the distribution of 
money, — one of the most powerful levers of the new 
religion and one of the stoutest pillars of the new state. 
Here the decisively democratic and socialistic idea of j the 
original Islam lay at the basis and by its novelty, import- 
ance and consequences this political institution stands out 
as one of the m )^t conspicuous land-mirks not merely in 
the Islamic but in history as a whole. The embarrass- 
ment as to what was to be done with the immense wealth, 
gave the first impulse to the establishment of the 
institution of Diwan. Omar took counsel with the most 
distinguished companions of the prophet as to how tlie 
division was to be effected. All were agreed, indeed^ 
that the entire state-revenue was the common property 
of all Muslims and that it was to be distributed. They 
referred to the Byzantine institutions which the Arabs 
had learnt to kno a^ in their wars and they advised that 
like the Greeks who had kept a register of paid soldiers, 
a general census of the Muslims should be undertaken 
and everyone assigned a fixed share. 

* Abu Yusuff. Fol. 25, Abu Bakr cidered a distribution to all Muslims 
in Medina, 9^ dirhams for all wHhout distinction, men, women and childi ta, 
freed men, clients. Still more wealth came iu the foUoing year ai;d tiiea 
each received lodirhams. 
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In drawing up this •census they severely adhered to 
the principle of the division of the entire people into 
tribes and families. Beginning, as it might be expected 
with the family of the prophet, they made the other 
Arab tribes follow in succession as they stood in close 
or distant relationship with the prophet.* 

Omar begen his census with the widows of the 

prophet. He placed * Aysha at the head of the list and 

assigned to her an annuity of 12,000 dirhams. She was 

followed by the rest of the wives of the prophet w^ho 

received 10,000 each. (According to Mawardi only 6,000 

each ; but according to Abu Yusuff all the widows of 

the prophet received 12,000 with the exception of 

Sqfiyyah and Jowairiyyah ; but they protested against 

it and received the same amount as the rest. Abu 

YusuflE, Fol. 25, according to a tradition of Abu Ma- 

shar.) The same amount he assigned to the member 

of the Hashimide family. {Bashimides and Muta llUndes 

who had taken part in the battle of Barlr. Chap XVIII, 1. 

^. 347. Mawardi.) After these followed those members 

of the Hashimide family (but with less amount) who had 

embraced Islam at a later period. After the relative^ 

of the prophet came the Ansars and he began with Sa'd 

ibn Modd of the Aus tribe. Then came his kinsmen, 

among them those were always placed in the forefront 

• We can form a ^ood idea of the tribal register by referring to the 
tribal register made by Wiistenfeld and indeed that of the Ishmalite tribe 
wihich is as follows-: (I) Widows of the prophet, (II) Hashimides: {a) Ali 
and his family, (^) the Abbasids, {c) Abu Bakr and the tribe of Taim 
(III) Omar and the tribe of Adi, Jomah and Sahan. (IV) Othman ibn 
Affan and, the Omayyads. (V) the Omayyads in genert etc. etc, 

[For further information see Abu Yusuff : Kitabul Khiraj, p. 24 
Van Vioten, p, 14, and the notes, i'r.] 
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who had early accepted Islam and distinguished them- 
selves in the wars and campaigns of the prophet. la 
this Omar departed from Abu Bakr's practice which 
assigned the same amount to all Muslims irrespective 
of their runk and position. Proceeding on this basts 
he placed at the head those Anst^rs and Muhajerin who 
had fought in the battle of Badr ; to everyone of such 
he allowed an annunity of 5000 dirhams and the same 
to their allies (Halif) and clients (Mawali). 

He assigned 4,000 dirhams to those who had either 
accepted Islam early or who, prior to the persecution of 
the Mekkans, had fled to Abyssinia to remain loyal to 
their faith. To the sons of the warriors who had 
taken part in the battle of Badr he assigned 2000 each 
making an exception only in the case of Hasan and Hosain 
on account of their close relationship with the prophet 
whom he allowed 5000 each, and the same figure he fixed 
for Abbas Ibn Abdul MuttJilib. He assigned 3,000 
dirhams each to those who joined the prophet prior to 
the taking of Mekka. To those who accepted Islam on 
the concjuest of Mekka he allowed 2,000 dirhams each, and 
the same amount to the sons of Ansar and Muhajir. 
For his own son he set apart 3,000 dirhams.* Some, 
who had enjoyed the special favours of the prophet, 
received an exceptionally high annuity i.e.^ 4,000 
dirhams.f After these he arranged the greater mass of 
the entire Arab tribes according to their position in the 

• Abu Yusuff. 

t Mawardi Cap,XII. His account agrees with Abu Yusuff whom 
he has undoubtedly used. 
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tribal register, their knowle<1ge of the Qur'an, and their 
military services. To the Yamanides and the Kaisides, 
who had settled down in Syria and Iraq he assigned a pay 
ranging from 300 to 1,000 and even to 2,000 dirharas.* 
All others were placed in a subordinate class. To the 
women, who likewise left Mekka after the prophet's flight 
to Medina, he assigned 'a fixed amount, to some 1,000 
dirhams, to others an amount ranging between one to 
three thousand dirliams. 100 dirhams each he fixed 
for weaned children, raising the figure to 200 or even 
more when they grew up. In this manner, indeed, did he 
provide even for foundlings whom he brought up at 
state expense^f It must specially he noted that Omar 
in assigning annuities made no distinction between the 
full-blooded Arab (Sarih), the half -Arab {Halif) and the 
client {Mawla.) He wanted Muslims to be treated alike 
without distinction. This is the laconic order he issued to 
an Arab governor who, while refusing to the clients, gran- 
ted annuities to the Arabs : " It is reckoned as wicked ia 
a man to despise his brother Muslim." Even to non- Arab 
converts did Omar assign annuities : to various Persian 
landlords in Mesopotaamia and to a quondam Christian of 
Birah. 

(To be continued.) 

S. KHUDA BUKHSH. 

• Mawardi. 

t [See, Sir William Muir's article *Sprenger*s Sources of Muslim 
Tradition, p. 135. Tr.] 
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HARUN-AR.RASHID, the just, the famous hero of 
the Arabian Nights, was the fifth Caliph of the 
AbbassiHes. The Abbassides derived the name of their 
house from Abbas, an uncle of our holy Prophet 
(pcace.be on him). Before them the Ommayades held 
the Caliphate. The ill-treatment of some of their house 
towards the descendants of the Prophet, the usurpation 
of all the high offices of the state by the Syrian 
Arabs and the tyranny and mis-government consequent 
upon it, were the causes which led to the alienation of 
the people from them. The sympathy of the people 
was with the Hashemides, the kindred of the Prophet. 
Time and circumstances, however, favoured the Abbas- 
side branch of the Hashemides, and a happy coincidence 
of some fortunate events, which itself forms an interes- 
ting subject of discourse, led to their elevation to the 
Caliphate. With their rise a complete revolution was 
created in the government of the empire. The Arabs 
ceased to be the monopolists. The non-Arabs were ad- 
niitted into the highest employments, and thus a true and 
practical effect was given to the equality and brotherhood 
of mankind which Islam inculcates. 

Harun-ar-Rashid is the immediate object of our study. 
He was born in the year 148 A. H., at Rai, when his 
father was governor over it and Khorasan. This was the 
year in which the apostolical Imman,^ Abu-Jaafar-as-Sadik 
died. The historian " Al Syuti " says that in this year 

• Reud by the author at an ordinary meeting of the Moslem Institute. 
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the whole empire was firmly e$tabli9hed under Mansur, 
the second Abbasside Caliph, Harun-ar-Rashid's frrand- 
father. His mother was a slave wife calle<l Khaizruan. 
This lady had great influence with her husband who 
greatly depended upon her wise counsel in the government 
of the empire, and it was of her that a poet sang : — 

**0 I Khaizruan rejoice, again rejtuce, 
For thy two sons shall rule the universe." 

She was really the mother of two Caliphs: Harun and 
his eHer brother, al-Hadi, who was the fourth Caliph of 
that line. 

Born of an accomplished mother and in a year 
memorable in many ways, the prince Harun-arrRashid 
received his education from the learned Bermekide chief, 
Yahya-bin-Khdlid. This man proved a very able and 
faithful friend to Harun and to him was greatly due the 
brilliant success which he attained in his career as the 
Caliph of Islam. Harun-ar- Kashid called him " father *• 
as a token of affection. 

While yet very young Harun-ar-Rashid was 
appointed by his father to the command of an army, 
ninety -five thousand strong, which was sent against the 
Byzantine incursions. Harun-ar-Rashid soon proved him* 
self a competent soldier in this capacity. Heavy defeats 
were inflicted on the Romans. The Roman empress, 
Irene, was compelled to sue for peace which was granted 
to her, after she had agreed to pay an annual tribute of 
seventy thousand gold dinars. All this time, his teacher 
Yahya was with him, his right-hand man. 
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In 159 A. H. Rashid's imperial father covenanted for 
the succession of Hadi and Rashid to the Caliphate one 
aft«r another. Mahdi died in 169, A. H. Harun*ar*Rashid 
was present at his father's Heath, and in accordance with 
the covenant he declared Hadi to be the Caliph and was 
himself the first to take the oath of fealty to him, Hadi 
did *not appreciate his brother's loyalty. He tried hia 
best to exclude Rashid from the succession in favour of 
his own son. He confined Harun's friends including 
Yahya. Hadi was a very self-willed man ; he deprived hia 
mother of the many privileges which she had been enjoying 
under her husband. In his campaign again^^t Harun-ar- 
Rashi<l, Khaizruan, his mother, sided with her younger sou, 
Harun-ar- Rashid. The difficulties, howevef, ended by the 
sudden death of Hadi in the year 170 A. H. Harun-ar- 
Rashid's attitude towards his unfriendly brother was very 
commendable. Instead of assuming a hostile attitude 
towards him, Rashid always tried to conciliate him. 

On the death of his brother on Friday night, the 16th 
Rabi L, in the year 170 A. H., Harun-ar-Rashid came to 
the Caliphate. On this night W\^ glorious son Mamun 
was born to him. Formerly he was known as Abu Musa, 
but henceforth he took the surname of Abu Jaafar. 

Kind-hearted and generous as he was, HarUn-ar-Rashid 
might be called the true father of his subjects. He shrank 
from no difficulty which contributed to the welfare of 
those entrusted to his care. He often went to visit the 
provinces enquiring after the condition of the people and 
removing the causes of complaint. At night he used to 
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roam about the city and on such occasions would often 
pour gold dinars into the hands of the lame beggars 
sitting in the corners of the streets. His munificence knew 
no bounds. He used to give away, it is said, for charity 
every day a hundred dinars from his private purse. No 
monarch ever realized the responsibility of the posi- 
tion better than he. When once a relii^ious man aSked 
him " Thou with handsome face 1 Art Thou he who 
is answerable to God for this people ? " he began to weep 
and to sob. 

He was a great patron of lenrning and encouraged the 
education of his subjects. Schools and Colleges were 
established throughout the whole empire. A systematic 
shape was given to the Hanafi school of law by the jurists 
of his time, he^ided by his chief Kazi Abu Yusuf. For 
the translation of scientific works into Arabic, he enlarged 
the department which was founded for that purpose by 
his grandfather, Mansur. A description of the clock 
which Harun-ar-Rashid sent as a present to Charlemagne 
gives an idea of the scientific culture attained in his time. 
" In this horologe, the different hours were struck 
by means of balls falling on a pkte of brass ; as the 
hour struck, a number of horsemen (varying with the 
number of the hour) issued from a door which opened 
suddenly, and as soon as the sound subsided they re- 
entered the door, which closed behind them." Himself 
a man of letters, Harun-ar-Rashid had the greatest 
reverence for learning and the professors thereof. The 
writers and the poets of the time found in him their 
greatest supporter. For them it was the golden age. 
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It is said that for a poem he rewarded the author with 
five thousand dinars, robes of honour, a horse from 
bis own stud, and ten Greek slaves. . Dn one occasion 
a learned man was taking his meal with him, when a man 
whom the learned man did not recognise poured water 
upon his hand. The Caliph asked him : " Didst thou know 
who was pouring water upon thy hand ?*' He said : " No.'* 
The Caliph replied : " It was I out of respect for thy 
knowledge." Such stories are numerous about him. 

Harun-ar-Rashid was a most religious man and 
uncompromisingly orthodox in his belief. On one occa- 
sion a certain person related to him the opinion of 
a theologian " on the " Creation of the Quran " and he 
exclaimed : — " If I catch him I will strike off his head. " It 
is curious to note in this place that his own son Mamun 
also believed in the creation of the Quran. Harun-ar- 
Rashid was strongly opposed to any sort of disputation 
about the established' principles of religion. During his 
Caliphate, he used to pray every day a hundred "Rackats'' 
(genuflexions). Nine times he visited the holy place of 
Mecca. In 186 A. H. he made a pilgrimage to Mecca 
accompanied by his two sons Amin and Mamoon, depo- 
sited two documents in the Kaaba, executed by his two 
sons respectively binding themselves to live in amity 
after their father's death, — so anxious was the Caliph 
about the future of Moslemdom and his family. It may 
be noted here that the two sons did not keep their pro- 
mise and fought between themselves. In that very year 
his beloved wife Zubaida also visited Mecca. Findinsf 
that the inhabitants of Mecca, suffered greatly from 
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(Scarcity of water, she constructed at the cost of over a 
million and a half dinars the famous aqueduct which 
keeps her name still alive. Hartln-af-RaShid held in 
i-everence the religious men of all descriptions. On one 
occasion while a certain divine went to him and Harun- 
ar-Rashid exerted himself to the utmost to do him honour, 
the preacher remarked : " Thy humility in thy greatness 
is nobler than thy greatness.'^ Another c^^viue praises him 
as follows: — 

" Verily I used to feat* thee, but what freed me 
From fearing thee was thy fear of God.'* 

Most dogmatically orthodox though he was he did 
not lack sympathy for the light amusements o£ life. *' He 
Was the first to elevate music into a noble profession, 
Establishing degrees and honours, as in science and litera- 
ture.^' It is said that he was the first Cali[)h who played 
hockey and the first Caliph o£ the -sons of Abbas who 
played at chess. 

Two events in his life deserve special mention. The 
first is the fall of the Bermekides. They held high posts in 
the government of the country under Mansur and Mahdi. 
When Harun-ar-Rashid succeeded to the Caliphate he 
appointed his teacher Yahya-bin-Kh'alid, the Bermekide, 
his counsellor and Vizier. Yahya's sons also held high 
posts. When, owing to old age, Yahya resigned the 
Viziership, his son Jaafar was entrusted with the office. 
*' The position and prosperity of the Bermekides raised a 
host of enemies against them who were determined by 
every means in their power to bring about their ruin.'- 
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Fazl-bin-Rabbi, the Chamberlain, was their bitterest foe, 
and taking advantage of his position, he succeeded in 
poisoning the mind of the Caliph against them. The 
Bermekides, on the other hand, assumed a somewhat 
absolute despotism, " so much so that Rashid was often 
forced to the necessity of asking for and not obtaining from 
the Chancellor (Bermekide) small sums of money." The 
Bermekides now occupied the same position under Rashid 
as the Syrian Arabs did under the Ommayades. At such 
a time "it was whispered that the Bermekides were plot- 
ting for the Banu Abbas. Their faithful services were 
forgotten and in the " fury of suspicion " and " despotic 
anger, *' Harun-ar-Rashid one night ordered the execution 
of Jaafar and the imprisonment of old Yahya and his other 
8ons. Their property was also confiscated. Yahya, the 
Bermekide chief, once the master of the land, died in 
prison. " The sudden fall of the Bermekides," says 
Mr. Amir Ali, '' furnishes an instructive lesson in the 
working of intrigue under despotism." A slight consi- 
deration, however, of the circumstances of the time when: 
every man was fired with ambition of gaining for himself 
the highest position in the state will make us understand 
that Harun's conduct was not quite open to the blame of 
despotism. 

Now to come to the second event. The Roman 
empress Irene, who concluded a treaty with Harun-ar- 
Rashid, was deposed and her Chancellor, Nicephorus, was 
invested with the Purple. After ascending the throne 
Nicephorus sent an insulting message to Harun-ar Rashid 
which runs thus : " From Nicephorus, the Roman Emperor, 
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to Harun, Sovereign of the Arabs — verily the Empress 
who preceded me gave thee the position of a rook and 
put herself in that of a pawn and conveyed to thee many 
loads of her wealth, and this through the weakness of 
women and their folly. Now when thou hast read this 
letter of mine, return what thou hast received of her 
substance, else the sword shall decide between thee and 
me." When the Caliph read this letter he was so 
inflamed with rage that none dared to speak to him ; his 
eyes sparkled like those of an enraged tiger and the 
courtiers deserted his presence in fear. He then dictated 
an epistle in reply, called the " epistle of tremendous 
brevity :" " In the name of the merciful God, from Harun- 
ar-Rashid, Commander of the faithful, to Nicephorus the 
Roman dog. I have read thy letter, thou the 
son of an unbelieving mother. Thou shalt not hear, 
thou shalt behold my reply." He was true to his word ; 
for the same day he started with an army and did 
not stop on the way till he reached Heraclea, one 
of the Roman strongholds in Greece. Here the boastful 
Greeks met the Caliph of Islam and sustained a 
heavy defeat. " The warlike celerity of the Arabs," 
says Gibbon, '* could only be checked by the arts of deceit 
and the show of repentance.'' Nicephorus implored for 
peace which was granted to him after he had promised^ to 
pay an increased amount of annual tribute. The 
triumphant Caliph retired and came to a place called 
Rakka at a distance of about five hundred miles from the 
field of previous battle. Nicephorus, depending on the 
inclemency of the weather, violated the peace. Though it 
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was winter time, yet notliing could check Harun who was 
a soldier by instinct. Starting for the north, his bold and 
rapid march surprised the perfidious Greek, " who escaped 
with three wounds, from the field of battle overspread 
with forty thousand of his followers." Nicephorus broke 
his proniise again and again and was every time punished. 
After a disastrous defeat Nicephoru^. implored for peace. 
**With shortsighted magnanimity,*' says Mr. Amir Ali, 
" Harun-ar-Rashid acceeded to his prayer. The Greeks 
were to pay an annual tribute and the coin of the tribute 
was marked with the image and superscription of Harun 
and his three sons. Far better would it have been for 
the peace of the world and for civilization" goes on the 
same writer, " had a term then been put on the Byzantine 
rule and Constantinople been taken by the Saracens." 

In 192 A.H. Harun-ar-Rashid leaving one of his sons, 
Kasim, at Rakka, and another, Amin, at Bagdad, started for 
the East to suppress a rebellion, accompained by his second 
son Mamun. Mamun was left on the way with a division 
of troops. On arriving at a village named Sanabad in the 
vicinity of Tus, the birth-place of the poet Firdousi, the 
disease from which he was suffering took a serious turn. 
** Feeling that his end was near, he summoned all the 
Hashemides who were in the army and addressed them 
thus : ^' All who are young will get old, all who have come 
into the world will die. I give you three directions : 
Observe faithfully your engagements; be faithful to your 
Imams (the Caliphs) and remain united amongst yourselves 
and take care of Mohammed and Abdulla {viz. Amin and 
Mamun) ; if one revolts against the other, suppress his 
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rebellion and brand his disloyalty with infamy/' He then 
distributed considerable sums of money among his follow- 
ers. Two days later he died at the age of forty -five after 
a glorious reign of three and twenty years on Saturday, 
the 4tli Jamadi II, 193 A. H. (tlie 23rd December, 
809 A. C). A poet lamenting his death said : — 

"A sun hath set in the East and for it my eye 
weepeth ; 

We have never before seen a sun, that sets where 
it riseth.'' 



FAZLUL HUQUE. 
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As the Librarian of the premier Muhamitiadan College 
in Bengal, I have had ample opportunities of observing 
the disposition of library -frequenters towards books and 
literary matters in general, ^and the eccentricities of an 
Oriental mind of the old school in particular.* 

The idea that a library should be a repository of useful 
printed matter leads many people to ask for books accord- 
ing to their own individual standard of usefulness. 

I have been repeatedly asked for Directories, Railway * 
Guides, Almanacs and such like publications. One man 
enquired, " Have you got the new season -catalogue of 
Messrs. Whiteaway, Laidlaw & Co., or of any other similar 
firm?"f Similar requests are often made in mnny public 
libraries of Europe and America, e,g.^ " Have you got a 
bound volume of " The News of the World ? " " Have 
you a residential directory of. ? '' 

A Maulvi was seen buried in books of Muhammadan 
Law and Jurisprudence, day after day, in the Reference 
Room, and on enquiry it was found that all this trouble 
was for a minor question of "Faraiz" which he had under- 
taken to solve. Another learned Maulvi, very much 
interested in theology was consti^ntly referring to Com- 
mentaries on the Quran, and this was for the purpose 
of issuing a "Fatwa" legalising marriage with foster- 
sister (Dudh-Bahin). 

* By ' Old School ' I mean those who have not come in contact with 
modern education. 

t It is for such people that I was gratified to receive a copy of Messr»« 
Hall & Anderson's new cata'.ogi.e in the libiary. 
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Quite a number of Maulvis when desirous of consulting 
ft word in a dictionary invariably ask for a copy of 
* Karim-ul-Lughat '* and on suggesting some oth^r more 
important dictionaries, they would say, " 0, Karim-ul- 
Lnghat is so handy," while * Ghyas-ul-Lughat is always 
in favour as it is considered " Gharib par war.'' 

It is to be regretted that learning for the sake of 

knowledge is getting scarce among the Maulvis of the 

old school, and I think that with a few honourable 

* exceptions none of them know even which is the best 

edition of the book they are daily teaching in their classes. 

Some very unsuitable books are often boi;rowed by 
boys. A lad not above twelve years of age came to ask for 
a copy of Kant's Critique of Pure Reason, and when 
asked whether he would be able to understand the book, 
replied, *' No, my brother <a young man going up for 
his M.A. in philosophy) was telling one of his friends 
that it was a very good book, and as he would not allow me 
to touch his books I wanted to borrow it from the Library 
and read it." His request had, of course, to be refused. 
Such things, I am sure, would never happen if the boys 
be given iiistructions on * The. Choice of books.' There 
are quite a number of schoolmasters and Maulvis who 
strictly forbid boys to read anything outside.. their text- 
books. 

Boys, not of a very tender age, would often borrow 
books like "Picturesque Burma " etc., only to. show the 

• A small dictionary of little importance, edited by Maulvi Karim- 
ud-din, price 6 As. . w 
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pictures to their sisters or some other younger member o£ 
the family and would never care to read any account o£ 
the*e pictures. 

It would hav^ been very good if all right-thinking 
teachers in our Indian schools would take pains to create 
a healthy taste for useful literature among their school- 
boys. 

I quote some very, interesting experiences of Mr. 
William Wilson of the Public Library, Gateshead, for 
the benefit of my readers. Mr. Wilson very pertinently 
remarks that the iHea of library a and its stock being a 
public property leads many people to expect whatever 
printed matter they may desire to see to be at once 
forthcoming. 

" One man put in an appearance in the Reference 
Library every afternoon at 4 o'clock prompt for a con- 
secutive period of some weeks. He would each day 
borrow a large number of standard works on varying 
subjects and spend about an hour in studying them. At 
first the assistants considered him to be a geimine student, 
and consequently spared neither pains nor time in sup- 
plying him with what he required. What was their 
disgust, then, to discover some time afterwaids that he 
was concerned merely with the solving of picture coiu- 
j)etitionS appearing in a well-known weekly. All this 
time of his own and his helpers had been expended in 
an attempt to discover the mystic meaning of a gate, an 
apple, and a half cow, and to procure, perhaps, for the 
assiduous searcher five pounds a week for evermore. 
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From circumstances since observed it is-evident that bis 
cTorts were not successful ; and his search after wisdom— 
BO far at least as his visits to the library are concerned — 
has been abandoned. Another type of erratic visitor is 
the man who desires one solitary fact, generally a date 
connected with some local event or the building of some 
bridge or other structure, and whose comment (when he 
is supplied with the information) made excitedly to his 
friend who accompanies him, " That's a bob you owe 
me," informs the librarian that he has acted the part of 
judge in a wager. 

** An invetrate novel-reader, in talkinij over his literary 
likes and dislikes, confided to the assistant that *he liked 
Miss Braddon, but couldn't stand that chap Bunyan.' 

" One young lady, when asked what she ^thonght of 
the style of a novel she was reading, replie 1, " Oh, 1 
haven't come to that yet ;" and the mother of an intelli* 
gent lad, to whom it was suggested that he should become 
a borrower, exclaimed, " It's no good him joining the 
library until he has read Matthew Henry's Commentaries, 
which his father has jast bought." Poor Child I 

Amusing mistakes are made in the matter of 
authors' names, ^. ^., " Have you any books by David 
Copperfield ?" " Which is the best novel of Mrs. Henry 
Irving ?" *' Please give me one of Marie Coon's novels.'* 
Or again, " Please give me a book for £t young man about 
thirty who is going to the devil," was the desperate 
request of one old lady, and she was supplied — it is 
leared, in a spirit of lanter— with the DeviW Chain ; and 
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yet, if intemperance was the poor man's failing, perhaps 
the book would not prove greatly amiss. The statement 
of age in the foregoing request reminds one that in 
inquiries for books such a provision is often stipulated by 
younger people, and it affords a pertinent commentary 
.on the advisability of providing reading lists and catalo- 
gues graded accordinij to age — at any rate for the use of 
juveniles. It may be concluded, however, that even the 
youngest librarinn will never attempt to gauge and 
indicate in his catalogue the moral qualities and probable 
results of the reading of his literary wares any more than 
he would essay to formulate their therapeutic values, the 
existence of which is claimed by some." 

It is really surprising what amount of novel-reading 
is done by some people. A friend of mine who is now 
in the Executive Branch of the Provincial Civil Service 
in B *ngal read as many as two, and sometimes, three 
novels a day. When the time it takes to read a novel is 
compared with that which may be devoted to a work of 
more solid character, and in addition, when such people 
as have just been mentioned are taken into consideration, 
it will readily be seen how unreliable statistics are in the 
way of denoting the actual nature of the use made of 
books in our libraries, 

A. M. FAZLUL WAHHAB. 

Calcutta Madrasah. 
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A UTER4RT HISTORY OF THE AR4BS ; by Pro- 
fessor R. k. Nicbolson^ H* A. (London: T. Fislier 
IJnwin. 

AN interesting and valuable contribution to the library 
of Literary Histcwy has been made by the recent 
publication of " A Literary History of the Arabs." One 
can hardly over-estimate the erudite research of the 
author in shedding light on the obscure and lejrendary 
accounts of the ancient Ai^abic literature of the " Days 
of Ignorance/' no less than in systematising and scientific 
classification of the later-day letters of Arabic masters. 
As the name of the book implies it deals not so much with 
the native literature of Arabia, — unless in the pre-Islamic 
days, — ^as with that of the Arabs who bore the torch of 
civilization and culture in the hey-day of their conquests 
and glory under the Omayyad and Abbasside Caliphs of 
Mesopotamia and Irak-i-Arab, and the Moorish dynasties 
of Spain. These were the periods which formed the 
Golden Age of the learning of the Arabs, and produced 
great intellects in arts, science and letters, to whom all 
Europe looked with respect and admiration even down 
to the I4th and 15th century of the Christian era. This 
secular progress, be it noted, did not take away their 
religious zeal and fervour, for a vein of deep mysticism 
and Neo-platonism is visible throughout the writings of 
the acknowledged philosophers and theosophists of the 
New Faith, 
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Such matters, beside most others^ the Literary History 
of the Arabs dwells upon with a cogency and lucidity 
which is the privilege of a work of that nature. Apart 
from these, while discussing the pre-Islamic days the 
author has much to say about the lejrends^ customs^ and 
social and religious institutions, which so often "puzzle 
the western reader unless he has some general knowlege 
o£ Arabian history in the wider meaning of the word/' 
Tbe notable personages who flourished in the various 
departments o£ literature at different epochs have beeix 
carefully noticed, and verse-translations whether of the 
Koran, or of the extracts from the poets are made^ 
literally and in keeping with the music and feeling of the 
original as much " as such things can or should be." To 
convey a right notion, at any rate, we may here do well 
to give a brief outline of the whole* The History is 
broadly divided into 3 periods : 

I. The Sabean and Himyarite period, 800 B.C. 
—500 A. O. 

XL The pre-Islamic Period (500—622 A, D.) 
lU. Tbe Mohamedao Period ... to the pre- 
sent day. 

The last is again sub-divided into 5 epochs, 
(a) The Life of Mohamad. 
{h) The Orthodox Caliphate (632-661 A. D,) 

(c) The Omayyad Dynasty (661 750 A. D.) 

(d) The Abbasid Dynasty (750-1258 A. D.) 

{e) From the Mongol Invasion (1258 A. D.) 
to the present day. 
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From the above general plan of the work, any lover of 
history and specially of Literary History will realise the 
8co()e of the subject and be satisfied with the author's 
chronological arrangement of the historical events which 
have imparted a characteristic colour to the contempo- 
rary literature. 

It may, however, be presumed by our readers that as a 

piece of historical literature the book should have allowed 

of little personal judgment about the religious beliefs and 

the cherished ideals of Islam ; but we regret we are unable 

to agree with such opinions of the author as evince 

an unsympathetic attitude in spite of his profound 

Orientalism. 

A. H. M. T. 



INSTITUTES OF MVSSALMAN LAW; By Nawab 
A.F. M. Abdar Rahman (Calcutta: Thacker Spink & Co.) 
We accord a hearty welcome to this valuable addition 
to Moslem legal literature. The work before us is an 
excellent treatise on personal law according to the Hanafite 
school, with reference to original Arabic sources and 
decided cases from 1905 to 1906. It is the first book of 
its kind on Mahomedan law and its great importance lies 
in the fact that it is bound to prove as useful and interest- 
ing to the lawyer as to the layman. Nawab Abdur 
Kahman, its erudite author, deserves the gratitude of the 
profession and the public alike for throwing such a flood 
of light on such an abstruse subject. It is a great pity 
that the Nawab has begun his career as an author so late ; 
the chorus of appreciation which this, his first publication, 
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has elicited from the profession and the press and the 
public, shows how eminently fitted he was for such work. 
We are, however looking forward to many works from 
his pen on difficult legal and other L^lamic subjects. The 
chief feature of the present work is its concise compre- 
hensiveness. The student and the practitioner need no 
longer ransack the pages of dusty tomes in search of 
original authorities : a reference to Nawab Ahdur Rahman's 
book will save all this trouble. Besides, a preface at once 
interesting and instructive ; a style the lucidity of which 
does credit to the authoi* and is seldom to be found in 
books of this class ; an up-tp-date digest of the case-law on 
the subject ; an excellent index ;' — all these contribute to 
the importance and utility of the " Institutes'* and com- 
bine in making it a welcome addition to legal literature. 
The printing!: and general get-up of the book leave nothing 
to be desired. The price is only Rs. 16 a copy. No 
legal library worthy of the name can afford to be without 
Nawab Abdur Rahman^s " Institutes of Mussulman Law.'* 



THE UECC4N REVIEW; edited by Mr. Zafar All 
Khan, B.4„ (ilig); Hyderatoad, Deccau. 

Among the Urdu monthlies of India which bear the 
stamp of a literary taste and journalistic skill, there are 
few that can fairly compare with the Deccan Review. 
The magazine is at present passing through the 2nd Vol. 
of which the 4th and 5th numbers, now before us, are 
called the Hindu Numbers and contain really interesting 
articles on the social, religious, literaiy and philosophic^ 
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advancement of the Hindus in the days of yore. Some- 
time ago, there were published Islnm Numhers, which in 
their way were full of much useful literature of Islamic 
interest. The poetical portion of the journal is repre- 
sented by masters like Shibli, Azad and Akbar, — names 
which are a guarantee of the richest in Urdu and Persian 
compositions in Iniia. The fact that a purely Hindu 
number was published under Mohomednn editorship shows 
the non-sectarian and cosmopolitan phase of the magazine 
and speaks of the deep national sentiment of the compiler 
himself. 

In wishing, therefore, a prolonged and successful 
career to] the magazine, we would strongly recommend it 
to all those interested in modern Urdu Prose and Poetry. 

Rates of subscription : — 







Rs. 


A. 




1st quality 


• •• 


• •• 


^1 


1 


2nd „ 


• •• 


... 2 


6 


> In advance. 


3rd „ 


• • • 


... 1 


8 


1 . 



SHAMS-I-BANGALA; EDITED by Maulvi Badrazza- 
man, Badr; Calcutta. 

This is a comparntively new Urdu monthly, which bids 
fair to be the pioneer of literary venture in the metropolis. 
The rapidity with which it is enlisting the sympathies 
of Urdu literati of note ensures a bright future, and wfe 
hope the public will not be slow to extend their appre- 
ciation and su[>port towards it. 

The magazine carefully avoids politics fltid thereby 
leaves much room for critical notices of authors, and 
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other contributioiis of social, philosophical jind historical 
interest. 

The monthly is named after the lamented Mr, A. R, 
Mahomed Shams "the nightingale of Calcutta" whose 
Urdu Coronation Ode read before the Moslem Institute 
attracted so much attention. The numbers before us 
contain some excellent poems and a number of well- 
informed and well-written articles on a variety of subjects 
from well-known Urdu writers of the day. Among those 
prominent, mention must be made of the contributions of 
Moulvi Raza Ali Wahshat, Munshi Nawbat Rai Nazar, 
Mirza Sultan Ahmad, Hafiz Abdul Hamid Hamid^ and 
Hafiz Fazle Haq Azad. The rate of subscription Rs. 2-6 
in advance. 



T45WIR-C8-8HARa» Tol. J, Nos. \% Calcutta: Riz- 

want Press. 

Two numbers of this Urdu magazine have made 
their appearance and they are excellent both in respect 
of matter and form. The Tanwir-us-Sharq is published 
under the auspices of the Anjuman-i' Mufidid Islam of 
Calcutta, and edited by Qazi Moula Bux Rizwan There 
are several contributions in prose and verse worth reading. 
Moulvi Raza Ali Wahshat^s serial article on the early life 
of the late Moulvi Abdul Halim ^Asim appears to be very 
interesting and we are sure its succeeding instalments 
will be awaited with interest by the readers of Tanwir-us- 
Sharq. We wish this new literary venture long life and 
prosperity both literary and financial. 
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(3> The Hon'ble Nawab Bahadur Khwaja Salimullah, c.s.i. 

ExEcuTiTE Committee : 
President and Treasurer : 
E. Denison, Ross, Esa., ph* d, , 

Members : 

(i) J. A Chapman, Esq., (4) Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Alt, m.a., 

{ex ' officio) » {ex -officio)* 

(2) Maulvi Waliul Islam. (5) Maulvi Maududur Rahman. 

(3) $9 Ghulam Maulah. (6) Mr. M. Zarif, m.a. 

(7) Maulvi Mohammad Hasan. 

Hon. Secretary: 

Maulvi Mohammad Hashim, m.a. 

Asst, Treasurer: 

MaulTi Abul Hasan M. Taiab, b.a. 

Asst, Secretaries: 

(i) MaulVi Mobarak Hossain (Amusement). 
(1) „ Raza Ali **Wahshat" (Oriental). 

(3) „ Ahmed, b.a. (General). 

Librarian : 
Maulti a, M. Fazlul Wahhab. 



THE present session has been even tf til in so far as it 
afforded U8 twice the opportunities of social gather- 
ings to meet our well-wishers and benefactorsrwith a deep 
sense of gratitude and satisfaction. It may be said that 
these gatherings are no very adequate means of expressing 
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such sentiments, still one can very well see that they are 
the nearest approach to a visible shape that can be given, 
however crudely, to our internal feelings. " Welcome 
the coming, speed the parting guest." Such was our 
motto on these occasions, and the fact is that in either 
case we had quite a happy time of it. 

On Thursday, the 12th March, the members of the 
Institute assembled to meet Mr. J. A. Chapman, the 
retiring President, with whom the readers of the "Journal 
of the Moslem Institute" are familiar as one of its Editors. 
Every way an enjoyable evening was spent amidst hearty 
conversation, music, and light refreshments. 

Again, an Evening Party was held at the Moslem 
Institute on Tuesday the 17th March at 8-45 p.m., to 
meet Dr. and Mrs. Denison Ross on their recent return 
from home. The party, besides being well-attended by 
the members of the Institute, brought together many 
European and Indian gentlemen. There were : 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Syed Sharfuddin, Mr. G. 
Fell, Mr. H. R. James, Mr. L. Tipping, Mr. J. A. Chap- 
man, Khan Bahadur M^ulvi Serajul Islam, Khan Baha^lur 
Moulvi Mohammad Yusuf, Khan Bahadur Nawab A. F. 
M. Abdur Rahman, Sbamsul Ulama Moulvi Ahmed, 
Shamsul Ulama Maulvi Zulfikar Ali, Shamsul Ulama 
Mirza Ashraf Ali, Mr. S. Kliuda Bukhsh, Mr. S. Sultan 
Ahmad, Mr. S. Zahiruddin, Mr. Ghulam Hossain C. Ariff, 
Mr. Abul Hasan Khan, Nawab Nasir Hossain Klian 
*' Khyal," Khan Baliadur Maulvi Syed Mohammad, 
Maulvi Syed Shamsul Huda^ Mr. H. Claughton, Maulvi 
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Mohammad Abdullah, Prince Akram (Oudh Family), 
Mirza Mohammad Askari, and others. 

The hall was tastefully decorated with flower-wreaths, 
flags, and Chinese lanterns. The amusements arrnnged 
consisted of vocal and instrumental music, jugglery 
and sleight-of-hand, while a few fancy shots at the billiard 
table, tried, with admirable success, by Mr. Yacoob 
Cassim Arif, a member of the Institute, were an agreeable 
attraction. Two Persian poems and an Arabic Ode, 
specially composed for the occasion, were recited in honour 
of the guests, and a mounted crayon portrait of Mrs. Ross 
was presented to her by a deaf-mute artist. 

The gathering broke up late at night after light 
refreshments, and, as it was expected, the wh(Je function 
was a well-achieved and real success. 

For the diversion of our readers, we append a copy 
of the Persian Ode composed and recited by Maulvi Raza 
Ali, " Wahshat " in honour of the guests of the evening. 

A. H. M. T. 

At the same time we cannot but offer our best thanks 
to Government for acceding to the wishes of the MussaU 
man community by sending Dr. Ross back to the Calcutta 
Madrasah, at a time which is a turning point in the history 
of the Bengal Madrasahs. Mr. Earle's Madrasah Committees 
are at work. But at best their decisions would have been 
imperfe^ without the valuable assistance of Dr. Ross who 
knows so much about these institutions, and who has done 
much for them. Besides it is in the fitness of thincrg 
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that the man who launched these schemes should assist in 
their completion. 



We are glad to note that our distinguished contribu- 
tor Khan Bahadur Syed Aulad Hasan of Dacca, ^has 
been elected a member of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 



We offer our hearty congratulations to our old friend, 
and benefactor, Nawab Imadul Mulk Syed Hosain Bilgrami 
on the title of " c. s. i." which has recently been con- 
ferred on him by His Majesty the King-Emperor. We 
must, however, say that we are somewhat disappointed, for 
we expected at least a knighthood for him. Mr. Syed 
Hosain's service to the country, the government, and 
literature are very great and any recognition will be as well- 
deserved as it will be appreciated by the people of India. 



During the quarter uuder review, there was visible a 
certain laxity in attendance at the ordinary weekly meet- 
ings of the Institute, owing to the proximity of teh 
University Examinations. 

The following, however, were the more important 
subjects taken up for discussion : — 

1. Macaulay's Criticism of Goldsmith. 

— Mr. i/. Ahdur Bab. 
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2. Should Mohomedans marry outside their 
own communiry, — A debate. 

Pro.— ifr. B. A. Tahir, B. A. 
Con. — Sheikh Ekramul Huq^ B. A. 
(decided in favour of the Opposer). 

3. The present system of education among the 
Mussalraans. — ' 

Mr. Nazir Ahmad. 

4. Might is Right. — 

Mr. Manzoor Ahmad^ B. A. 

5. Life and works of Mirza Ahmad Ali, 

Kaukab. — 
MaulviRaza Ali " Wahshat " 

6. Urdu Masnavi. — 

Mr. M. Bashim^ M. A. 



An extraordinary meeting of thfe Oriental Section wa^ 
held on Saturday the lith January at 6 p.m., when Shah 
Mohammad Sulaiman, the well known preacher of Phul- 
wari, delivered an address on the "Ethical Principles of 
Islam." Khan Bahadur Maulvi Abdul Jabbar, c.i.e. took 
the Chair. The meeting was well-attended and very 
successful. 



We desire to felicitate our worthy Honorary Secretary, 
Moulvi Mohammad Hashim, on his passing the M.A. 
Examination. We also congratulate our old members 
Maul vis Khurshaid Husnain and Syed Wasi Ahmad on. 
their passing the B.L. Examination. These gentlemen 
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have done much to raise the Institute to its present status 
and are entitled to our lasting gratitude. 



The ceremony of unveiling the niui*al tablet to the 
memory of the late lamented Mr. J. Macfarlane was per- 
formed by Sir Herbert Risley on Wednesday the 25th of 
March last at the Imperial Library. The tablet bears 
the following inscription : — In memory of John Macfar- 
lane, First Librarian of the Imperial Library, Calcutta, 
1901 — 1906. Born at Merevale, Warwick shire, April 28th, 
1866. On the staff of the Library of the British Museum 
1885—1901. Died in London, December 5th, 1906. 
This tablet is erected by hi^ friends both in England and 
India as a token of their esteem and affection.'' 

The late Mr. Macfarlane was one of our earliest 
honorary members and took a good deal of interest in the 
Institute. The Moslem Institute has lost a valued friend 
in him. 



Many of our Honorary Members, Mr. S* K. Ratcliffe^d 
friends and admirers in the Moslem Institute, will be glad 
to learn that he has almost completely recovered from 
the illness that necessitated his retirement from India^ 
We understand that he will leave London shortly for a 
lecture-tour in the North of England, chiefly in Liverpool* 



> We acknowledge with thanks the Valuable present o£ 
the " Times" (London, Weekly Edition) and the Daily 
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** Statesman " which are regularly supplied to our Read- 
ing Room by the kind courtesy of Mra. Denison Ross. 

The Amusement Section continues as attractive as 
ever. Specially billiards is the favourite o£ many of our 
members, and draws the prospective champion cueists Co 
compare their highest breaks of an evening. 



Consequent upon the appointment of Maulvi Sheikh 
Ekramul Huq, b.a., as an Assistant Master in the Nawab's 
High School, Murshidabad, Moulvi Ahmad b. a. is 
appointed Hony. Asst. Secy. (General), and the vacancy 
in the Excutive Committee has heen filled up by Maulvi 
Mabammad Hasan (of the Madrasah), an old and active 
member of the Institute. 
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The Early History of the Calcutta 
Madrasah. 



IN the early days of the East India Company's govern- 
ment when the province of Bengal passed over to the 
hands of the English, the Musalmans were passing 
through a transitional state of their social life. Their 
cherished dreams of once having been the rulers of the 
country had made them careless and self-sufficient to a 
degree, and the haughty blood which still ran in their 
veins, combined with their religious fervour, had produced 
in them a torpor which could only be shaken ofiE by the 
reviving glow of knowledge. This knowledge they cared 
little to acquire, giving fit grounds to the Government to 
put certain restrictions on their entering the Executive 
and Police Departments. Naturally, since the administra- 
tion of the revenues of Bengal was made over to the 
Company the native officers were all replaced by the 
Company's own servants, except a few Hindus who were 
retained in service on practical considerations of better 
education as well as certain facilities in finance and 
accounts arising from their habits of diligence and 
frugality. Hence, by the loss of political preferment, 
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many of the respectable Muhammadan families had lost 
their sources of private emoluirent which could either have 
enabled them to give a sound and useful education to their 
children, or, in a larger spirit of philanthropy to provide 
for p<x)r but willing students, and thus encourage and 
patronise public instruction. The Foujdary Depart- 
ment also (corresponding to our modern Civil Offices) 
which allowed but little more than a bare subsistence to, 
its employees, neitlier held out prospects to, nor was 
financially able to encourage^ the decayed sons of the soil 
to qualify themselves for its duties by a long course of 
previous study. Under such hopeless circumstances, 
however, an opportunity presented itself to the people o€ 
the metropolis to seek the help of the Government in 
matter of public education, — a step which was destined to 
lay the foundation of the premier Mohammadan institu- 
tion, commonly known as the Calcutta Madrasah. 

A certain Moulvi Majduddin, hailing from up-country 
arrived in Calcutta about 1780. Possessed of intellectual 
attributes, which to the then cultivated citizens of the 
town seemed rather extraordinary, he was acknowledged 
as one exceptionally versed in Islamic law and jurispru- 
dence, and by far the best suited to the educational 
requirements of the young generation of those days. 
Early in September, a deputation of the l^ing gentry 
and men of learning waited on Warren Hastings with a 
petition in Persian to the efiEect that as in the days of 
Mahabat Jang and Sirajuddowla there were government 
Madrasahs in Murshidabad, so also is Calcutta, which was 
the seat of the Company's government, there should be 
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an Arabic Madrasah fit to train young men in religious 
as well as secular learnings, and that the said Moulvi 
Majduddin be appointed its Superior or Head Preceptor 
with a certain allowance from the State for his personal 
maintenance and for that of his staff and his lodjnnors, 
where he might deliver his professorial lectures. . Such 
was the appeal, a very modest one indeed, made to the 
Governor-General who after cordially receiving the peti- 
tioners ultimately dismissed' them with the promise of 
acceding to their request. He was further confirmed in 
his ideas, whe^i on considerations of sound policy, he 
found it gtdvisable to continue the administration of the 
Criminjd Courts of Judicature and the Police in the 
hands of the Mohammadans ; and at the same time as he 
fully knew that the success of his scheme depended not so 
much on the natural talents of the people as on their 
thorough knowledge of law and literature of Islam which 
Would .enable them to creditably discharge their duties, 
and as Arabic and Persian were the two languages in 
which their religious books^ were wTitten, the idea of 
founding an Arabic Madrasah got another point in favour 
of his scheme. 

Accordingly Warren Hastings called Moulvi Majd ud- 
din to him and prevailed upon him to accept thp post 
which was originally created and reconmiended for him. 
The Moulvi, therefore, opened a school in the following 
October and began his lectures much to the justification 
of the encomiums bestowed upon him. Day by day his 
fame spread far and wide, and in a short time, n>., by 
New Year's Day, 1781, when the Governor-General paid 
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him the singular honour of a visit, there were present in 
his classes pupils from such out-of-the-way places as 
Cashmere, Gujerat, and even one from the Carnatic, 
besides many others from the local areas. But the fast 
increasing necessities of the institution as also the want of 
sufficient accommodation soon made the Governor General 
extend his patronage still further, and to make a purchase 
of a piece of ground, especially for the purpose, near 
Baitakkhana in the quarter of the town called Padopokar, 
where he laid the foundation of a square building to be 
constructed after the style of similar buildings in other 
parts of India. His zeal and ardour had led him to 
advance the required sum from his own pocket, without 
even applying to the Government ; but the money was, 
however, refunded to him by the Company in due course. 

In April, 1781, he again applied to the Court of 
Directors through the Board of the Company for a more 
adequate and permanent endowment for the institution. 
The cost of the proposed building in Baitakkhana was 
estimated at Rs. 57,745 aod odd annas (in Arcot Coins) 
and it was also suggested that the rent of one or more 
villages in the close vicinity should be allotted for the 
monthly expenses of the institution. Without waiting 
for a formal sanction to his proposal, in this case also 
Warren Hastings expedited matters by causing the build- 
ing to be raised at his own expense. Moreover, as 
suggested above, with the agreement of Mr. Wheeler, at 
that time the only other member of the Goverment, he 
asked the Committee of Revenue, then employed in the 
general settlement of the district, to reserve in the 
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24-PargHnnahs, some land yielding a net revenue of 
Rs. 29,000 per annum. This sort of summary arrange- 
ment, it may be noted here, by-the-bye, did not continue 
for long, for, "in July, 1819, the zemindary was resumed, 
and the rental was commuted to a fixed annual charge 
of the Treasury of Rs. 30,000. In 1873, the interest 
of the Mohammad Mohsin Legacy, amounting to 
► Rs. 51,000 which had previously been expended on the 
Hoogly College was set free and was devoted to Mohain- 
madan education in Bengal. Some new Madrasahs were 
founded and the sum of Rs. 35,000, plus the schooling 
fees, changed afterwards to Rs. 31,000, was fixed as the 
annual charge of the Calcutta Madrasah." 

However, the Committee carried out his suggestions. 
But soon after the lands were marked out he had to go 
over to Benares, which incident delayed the receipt of 
any official grant for the endowment. In January, 1785, 
he suggested to the Board that a Superior, Sheyduddin 
(?) [Mohammad Moiz uddin, according to the Calcutta 
Review of 1845, Vol. Ill] be given a Snnad for the proper 
management of the marked out land and laying out 
its income for the students, servants, and occasional 
repairs of the Mjidrasah ; that he be asked to submit every 
month to the Committee of Revenue, a st'itement show- 
ing the number of present students, their names, and 
their stipends ; and finally, that a member of the Com- 
mittee should quarterly inspect the institution and see 
if proper management was being made on in all direc- 
tions. The Board agreed to the?e proposals, and, along 
with it, recommended to the Naib Nazim of Bengal 
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to fill up vacancies in the Foujdary Courts from among 
the duly qualified students of the Madwsah. 

With such prospects, then, and under such sympathetic 
patronage, the Madrasah first saw the light, and went on 
for sometime pretty satisfactorily. But [)l:iced in inex- 
perienced hands as it was, some shortcomings on the part 
of the Superior threatened the whole affair with becoming 
a hopeless failure in the near future. Worldly wisdom or * 
state management ap/ieaied either too contemptible or too 
overwhelming for the Guardian Moulvi whose regime of 
office was finally complained against before Sir John 
Shore in 1788. The whole management was represented 
as unsatisfactory and it was earnestly suggested that a 
wholesale reform of the Institution should soon be made. 
Accordingly Sir John Shore took over the internal 
management from the hands of Moiz uddin, and made it 
over to Moulvi Majd uddin, the Head Preceptor. This 
change also was, before long, cried down as '* an esca|»e 
from the stagnant marsh into a swampy bog, " for only 
three years bad scarcely elapsed when, in 1791, things 
were found in the most depraved condition both wiih 
respect to managemetit and general discipline. Anoth^T 
Guardian Moulvi was soon substituted, but he too proved 
no better than his predecessors. At length it was 
thought advisable to appoint a Committee of Superin- 
tendence, consisting of-the then Acting President of the 
Board of Revenue, the Persian Translator to the Govern- 
ment, and the preparer of report, who were directed to 
meet at the Madrasah once in every two months, or 
.oftener, if required, to see if the general staff there did its 
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work properly, and to control the expenses of the Institu- 
tion ; ali^io to frame occasional regulations subject to the 
confirmation of the -Government. Thus, after many chan- 
ges, this Committee continued to manage the affairs of the 
Ma<irasah till a more conyenient anrl at the same time a 
more efficient arrangement was made by the appointmenj; 
of a European Secretary in 1819, who was finally yeplaced 
by a Principal in 1844. 

Originally the Madrasah was designed to teach the sub- 
jects of logic, rhetoric, oratory and grammar ; natural 
philosophy, theology, laws ; astronomy, geometry, and 
arithmetic, through the medium of Arabic and Persian, 
and only bd far as investigations were mnde in the said 
subjects in the two languages. In 18ii6, however, a depar- 
ture was made from the practice hitherto observed, by in- 
corporating English with the Arabic curricula in order to 
equip the students with the changed requirements of the 
time ; but unhappily the scheme failed, and though it was 
resumed thre'^ years later, yet the inadequate results showed 
that the taste of the time was not yet ready to accept 
English as a medium of culture and refinement. The 
staunch religious belief in those days may, to a certain 
extent, have been responsible for this neglect of Enjrlish 
study, for it is very probable that the idea of profanity 
attaching to the foreign language must have stood in its 
way and checked its influence on the younger minds. 
However, between 1851 and 1853, the Institution was 
divided into two Departments, — the Persian Section which 
imparted the knowledge of Urdu, Persian and English to 
a satisfactory extent, and subsequently passed the students 
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to the upper section, called the Arabic department. Here 
in a purely Arabic atmosphere the student was naturally 
apt to neglect the more general sort of education he received 
in the lower classes, and in this way also was lost the 
advantage of even the meagre English education which 
he received in his earlier years. But about 1855, 
a regular Anglo-Persian Section was added, which was 
finally affiliated to the Calcutta University in 1867, as an 
Entrance School. 

About 1848, a proposal was made by Lord Macaulay 
to do away with the Arabic Department altogether, but 
by the strong opposition of Mr. James Prinsep the 
original proposal was dropped without any action taken 
jipon it. 

The demand for more accommodation waS; in the 
meantime, growing, till at last the Baitakkhana premises 
were no longer thought sufficient to contain the boiarders 
and the day-scholars. With this view as well as to shift 
the Madrasah to a better locality where the majority of the 
Mohammadans might easily send their children, the pre- 
sent site of the Madrasah was agreed upon, and (according 
to Mr. Blochman, in one of his lectures at the Doveton 
College Hall ) the present building in Wellesley Square 
was erected in 1827. During the latter period a few 
rooms on the upper flat of this building were reserved for 
the boarders, and afterwards a private house in Marquis 
Street rented by the Government of the purpose was used 
as a Boarding House. But in 1899 the foundation of a 
Madrasah Hostel was laid adjoining to the school premises. 
The joipt cojitributions of >the Bengal Government and 
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many Mohararaadans from various parts of the province 
were used to raise a two-storeyed building to which a storey 
more was added in 1902. Now it affords accommodation 
to 140 Mohammadan students most of whom read in one 
of the two departments of the Mj^drasah, and the rest are 
students of the various affiliated colleges of the University. 

Thus it is that by a long process of evolution necessi- 
tating a strenuous struggle for existence, the Madrasah 
of Moulvi Majd uddin has grown into a first-rate Govern- 
ment institution where a purely Mohammadan attendance 
of about 900 day-scholars shows how far the later gen- 
eration of the once unshakable people have read the signs 
of the times, and are trying to march abreast of the rival 
communities under the fostering care of the Government. 
Though the sympathetic energies of the present Principal, 
Dr. E. Denison Ross, may still further be required to 
make the Institution a model one of its kind for Arabic 
as well as English education yet we are disposed to think 
that the flourishing condition of our own day is as full 
of present utility as pregnant with future promises. 

A. H. M. T. 
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THE greate^^t Muslim geographer and astronomer, AbuV- 
Rayhaii Muhammad ibn Ahmad Al-BirAni, better 
known as Al-BirAni, was a native of Birun (a dependency 
of Sind), where he was born in A. H. 363==A. D. 973. 
He was exclusively of Persian origin. Possessing a 
natural taste for learning while yet young, he left his 
native place and repaired to Khwfi,razm (a town in 
MHwargl-'un-Nahr) where he completed his studies in 
history, mathematics and medicine. His early acquaint- 
ance with the. accurate sciences not only gave a right turn 
to his innate, though still undeveloped mental faculties, 
but also roused in him that tendency and thirst for 
truth and Unbiassed investigation which subsequently 
made him one of the foremost thinkers of the world. 
From Khwfi.ra2m he proceeded to JurjS.n where he 
attracted the notice of one of the well-known patrons of 
the men of letters, the great Shamsu'l-Ma*^li QabAs (reigned 
from A. H. 388-403- A. D. 998-1013)— the Amir of the 
joint principalities of Jurjan and Tabari&tfi,n — who made 
him one of his chief companions. It was during his stay 
at Jurjan that he composed his celebrated Al-As^ru'l- 
Baqiyah, the Chronology of Ancient Nations, which he 
dedicated to his patron, the Amir. He then returned to 
Khw&razm where a grand and enthusiastic reception was 
accorded to him by Abu'l *Abbfi,s Ma'mAn ibn Ma'mfin, 
the Shfi,h of Khw&razm, another patron of learning, the 
anecdotes (derived chiefly from Al-Binini's own works) 
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of whose liberality and encouragement to scholars in 
general, and patronage to Al-Birftni in particular, have 
been described in N§;ma-i-D&nishwar&n-i-Nfi,siri, at some 
length. 

A galaxy of six distinguished philosophers — Al- 
Biruni being one of them — ^is said to have, at that time, 
graced the court of Kh\vS.razm ShS,h. The speculations 
of these profound philosophers could not have long 
remained confined within the boundaries of the Khwaraz- 
mian territory, especially when, as a potent ally, Mahmild 
of Ghazna, the bigoted convert to the ShS^fi'ite sect, was 
keeping a constant watch over the court of KhwS,razm 
Shah. At last the orthodox scholars of the court of 
Mahmftd got the scent and succeeded in setting Mahmud 
against these philosophers by representing them as men 
holding very liberal views on religious dogmas. They 
were, therefore, summoned to Ghazna. The learned 
Dr. Sachau in his introduction to the Chronology of 
Ancient Nations, tells us that they were "carried off" by 
Mahmftd " in the spring of A. H. 408 ;" but NizSmi 
*ArMi's account in his ChahS^r MaqS.lah (Browne's trans- 
lation) of their visit to Ghazna leads us to think that 
this event took place a little earlier. Nizdmi writes that 
MahmM sent Khwajah Husayn 'Alt MikS,'il to Khwgirazm 
ShS,h to bring these scholars to his court. Before grant- 
ing audience to MahmM's messenger, Khwdrazm Shdh 
sent for these philosophers, and laid before them the 
Sultfin's letter. Avicenna and Abu Sahl Masihi not 
consenting to proceed to Ghazna left Khwdrazm, while Al* 
Birftni, Abu Nasr-al-'Mqt and Abu'l Hasan-al-KhammSr 
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accompanied Mik&'il to Ghazna. MahmAd not only lij^htly 
persecuted Al-Biruni for his philosophical views, but 
crowned his tyranny by finally consigning him to the 
prison. Having remained in confinement for six months, 
he at last gained his liberty through the intervention 
of Ahmad ibn Hasan Maymandi (d. 424-1033), the 
celebrated Wazir of SuMn Mahmftd (whom Dr. Sachau 
calls Al-Birftnt's political antagonist), and returned to 
Ehw&razm, where Khw&razm Sh4h ag:i*n welcomed him 
with an open heart. It is clear, therefore, that Al- 
BirAni went to MahmM's court sometime in the life- 
time of Khw&razm Shfth, who was put to death by the 
infuriated populace of Khwdrazm in A. H. 407, But 
AbA Sahl Masihi, who with Avicenna had left Khwarazm 
as stated above, having lost his way in 'a dust storm 
iieaclied i\ place where no water was obtainable ; and on 
account of the heat of the desert of KhwS,razm, died 
according to the version of Nama-i-Dsliiishwaran, in 
A. H. 401. We have, therefoie, every reason to con- 
clude that Abu'r Rayhjin-al-BirAni visited Sultan 
Mahmiid's court in A. H. 401 and not in A. H. 408, 
as stated by Dr. Sachau. 

The following dncedote from Chah&r MaqS-la which 
we give in Mr. Browne's translation, will bring home to 
the reader the cause of Al-Birftni's imprisonment at 
Ghnzna : 

"It is stated that once when SultS^n MahmM b. 
NS,siruddin was sitting on the roof of a four-doored 
summer-house in Ghazna, in the garden of a thousand 
trees, be turned his face to Abu'r Uayhftn and said : " By 
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which of these four doors shall I go out ? Decide, 
and write the decision on a piece of paper, and put it 
under my quilt." AbA'r RayhS,n called for an astrolabe, 
took the altitude, worked out the ascendant, reflected for 
a while, and then wrote down his decision on a piece of 
paper, and placed it under the quilt. " Hast thou 
decided ?" asked MahmAd. He answered, "Yes." Then 
MahmM bade them make an opening in the wall, and they 
brought mattocks and spades, and in the wall which was 
on the eastern side dug out a fifth door, through which he 
went out. Then he bade them bring the paper. So 
they brought it, and on it was written : " He will go 
out through none of these four doors, but they will dig 
a fifth door on the side of the eastern wall, by which 
do< T he will go forth." MahmM, on reading this, was 
furious, and bade them cast AbA'r Rayh^in down from the 
midst of the palace. So they did even as he had said. 
Now a net had been stretched here to keep, off the flies, 
and on it Abii'r Rayhfin fell. The net tore, and he 
subsided gently to the ground, so that he received 
no injury. " Bring him in," said MahmAd. So they 
brought him in, and MahmAd said : " AbAV Kayh^n, 
didst thou know this ? " " 1 knew it. Sire," he answered, 
and, taking the Almanac from the servant, produced the 
prognostications out of the Almanac ; and amongst the 
predictions for that day was written : " To-day they will 
cast me down from a hijjfh place, but I shall reach the 
earth in safety, and arise sound in body." All this was 
not according to Mahmiid's mind. He waxed still angrier, 
and ordered Abii'r Kayhan to be detained in the citadel. 
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So AbA Rayhftn was confined in the citadal of Ghazna, 
where he remained for six months." Now the readers 
know that Al-BirAni procured his freedom through the 
intercession of Ahmad-i-Maj mandi, and was ordered to 
be given a horse caparisoned with gold, a royal robe, a 
satin turban, a thousand dinars, a slave, and a hand- 
maiden. 

When Khw&razm Sh&h died, Al-BirAni, afraid of 
being again taken to Ghazna, retired into a secluded 
life where he resumed his old literary pursuits. But 
after the death of MahmM (A. H. 421= A. D. 1030), he 
again proceeded to Ghazna, where wealth and honours 
were showered upon him by Sult^ln Mas'M I. (A. H. 
421-3i{=A. D. 1030-40). Al-Birftni, in return for the 
bounties he received at the hands of Mas'iid, immortalized 
him by composing his celebrated Al-Q&nAn-al-Mas^ftdi 
which he dedicated to his new patron, the SultAn, in 
whose reign,, in A. H. 430=A. D. 10o7, he died. 
Clement Huart in his ' Arabic Literature ' (p. 302), stares 
that Al- Birftni dedicated his Q^nun-al-Mas'iidi to MahmM 
ibn Subuktagin, but it is obviously an oversight on the 
part of the profound oriental scholar. 

There is a great disagreement among eastern biogra- 
phers as to the exact date of Al-Biriini's death. Ibn 
Abi'Usaybi'ah in his 'UyAnu'l-Anbfi, gives a short notice 
of his life, but makes no mention of the date of his death. 
Abu'l Faraj in his Mukhtasaru'd-Duwal places him 
among those learned men who flourished during A. H. 423- 
67. As-Suy6ti, in hisBugyatu 1 Wu'^t, states that he was 
alive in A. H. 422. Ibn 'Azam in his Dast{lru'l-l'l4m 
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gives A. H. 423 as the date of his death. Hdji Khalifah 
(I, 154) asserts that he died after A. H. 430. Broekel- 
mann (I, 475) and Dr. Rieu (British Museum Supplement 
Catalogue No. 457), probably copying from Dr. Sachau's 
introduction to the Chronology of Ancient Nations, 
place his death in A. H. 440:i^A. D. 1048. In selecting 
A. H. 430 as the date of his death, we follow Ndma-i- 
Dfi,nishwar4n, the sources of which appear to us very 
reliable. 

Al-BirAni used to correspond with Avicenna, his great 
contemporary. The rotation of heavenly bodies round 
the earth as centre, the impossibility of vacuum, the 
indivisibility of atoms, the theory of dimensions, etc., etc., 
formed the subjects of this correspondence. 

His character as far as it can be gleaned from his own 
works appears to have been truth-loving in the extreme. 
Indefatigable as his industry was in gathering materials 
from the most learned down to a common peasant, he 
never admitted them into his own compositions 
without putting them to the test of a critical examination 
carried to mathematical accuracy. Yet "he was not 
without a huriioristic vein, and his occasional ironical 
remarks offer a curious contrast to the pervading earnest- 
ness of the tenor of his speech." His creative genius 
never rested with the theoretical knowledge of any subject 
but pushed him on to its experimental realisation. It 
was his ardent desire for astronomical observations, which 
led to the establishment of observatories in Ghazna, Balkh 
and Jurj&n. Though a Muslim at heart, his Persian paren- 
tage and inherent independence and self-reliance made 
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him clisreo:ard the prevalent religious orthodoxy. A strict 
critic of his own self, he was unsparing towards others. 
His own sincerity led him to demand the same from 
his fellow beings. Honest in his pretensions and a scholar 
by profession, he had no inclination to stigmatise the 
non-believers and the heathens. Bred and brought up in 
an age of bigotry and superstitious blindness, he liked 
" a magic island of quiet, impartial research in the midst 
of a world of clashing swords, burning towns, and plun- 
dered temples." He himself was a chemist, but denounced 
alchemy in the strongest possible terms. In short he was 
far ahead of the times he adorned and possessed a mind 
worthy of the present age. 

Having passed a greater portion of his life at 
Khwslrazm and Ghazna, he, it is obvious, occupied a 
central position which gave him access to many nation- 
alities and enabled him to acquaint himself with the 
different systems of computing time, which he has 
strikingly developed in his AsS,ru'l BS.qiyah, In this 
work he draws up lists of all the royal houses of ancient 
nations and institutes strict investigation into the chrono- 
logical systems best suited to each. Thus he reduces them 
to a common basement upon which a universal history 
could be built. His mind being at once scientific and exact, 
he, according to N^ma-i-Danishwar&n (I. 49), indepen- 
dently devised four methods of diagrammatical represen- 
tations of solid bodies in a plane, the first two of which 
correspond to the Sterographique and Dygraphique of the 
mordern French scientists. His explanation of the nature 
and origin of rivers, their flow, tides and annual rise and 
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fall, and of the causes of constant and intermittent springs 
are amazingly accurate andciffer very little from those of 
the modern scientists. To have an idea of the extent of 
Al-Biriini's acquaintance with the India of his times 
in her intellectual and physic il aspects, one should 
read the most learne^l paragraphs of Dr. Sachau's intro- 
duction to Al-Birdai's India. A more scholarly and 
elaborate exposition appear.s to be, at the present stage of 
our acquaintance with Al-Biruni's own works and those 
o£ his biographers, impossible. 

Of his many valuable astronomical, historical and 
geographical works, which are said to have exceeded a 
camel-load, only the following ten appear now to exist *: — 

1. Al-As&ru'l-Baqiyah 'ani'l-Qurftn-al-Kh&liyah. 
The Chronology of Ancient Nations, translated by E. 
Sachau, London 1879. 

2. T&rikhu'l-Hind, Al-BirAni's^India, edited by E. 
SachaU, London, 1887, and translated by same, 1888, 
in 2 volumes with notes and indices. 

3. AJ-Tafhim li 'Awril-i-San&'ati't-Tanjim. 

4. Al-QanAn-al-Mas'udi fi'l Hay 'a wa'a-NujAm. 

5. Risalah fi1 Istar^b. 

6. Isti'&bu'l- Wujlih-i'1-Mumkinah fi San'aii'l-Istariab • 

7. Istikhr^ju'l-Awtad fi'd-Dgfirah-bi-Kh w^ss i'l- 
Khatti'1-Munhan^al-Waqi'u-fiha. 

o See Brockelrnann's Geschiehte der Arubischeu Litteiatur. Vol. I, 
p. 475-6. 
C 
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8. Risaiah R Rasikati'l Hind. 

9, Fi Sayr Sahmayis-Srt'ada-wa'l-Gayb. 
JO. Kitabu'l-Jam&hir fi'l-Jawftliir. 

0. P. Library, 1 AZIMUDDIN AHMAD. 
Bakkiporb. > 
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PURT, on the Orissa coast, has certain charms of its 
own. Of late it has become a fashionable health '[resort 
and the coast is lined with rows of houses where people 
from sultry Calcutta flock all the year round to enjoy 
the cool sea-breeze and healthy sea-bath. Its religious 
associations are well-known all over India. Here is the 
temple of Jagannath, the most celebrated of all the Hindu 
shrines. Hero takes place annually the historic Car Festi- 
val in which Jagannath takes the annual journey and 
beneath whose Cars fcinatical devotees in bygone times 
used to be voluntarily crushed. As a health resort its 
imf)ortance is gradually increasing and it may rightly be 
termed the Brighton of India with its splendid and far- 
extended beech. I will not discuss here the importance 
of Puri as a health resort but will iconfine myself to the 
religious aspect of the place. 

At all times during the past centuries, a vast concourse 
of people used to undertake tedious pilgrimages on foot to 
this shrine. It has always been a cientre of religious 
upheaval and the famous Sankaracharya established one 
of his four maths^ namely, Gobardhan maihy here. The 
present liead of this association of ascetics is Sri Madhab* 
acharya Sankaracharya, President of the Bharat Dharma 
Mahamandal. 

The Mussalman rulers collected vast sums by the 
imposition of })oll -taxes on the pilgrims. The miemory 
of these exaction& ab also of the tedious journeys 
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ina<]e by the pilgrims are preserved in the folk-lores and 
melodious songs which are chanted by the pilgrims to 
lighten their toils. During those days of road journeys 
multitudes used to nssernble only on stated festive occa- 
sions like the Car and the Dol festivals. Since the introduc- 
tion of railroad the influx of pilgrims is steady all the year 
round, and it is a curious sight every morning to see 
crowds of all nations timorously t«king their baths on the 
beech before visiting the shrine. The shrine itself 
is not accessible to non- Hindus who are denied admit- 
tance* inside it. 

The great Chaitnnya, the last religious reformer of 
Bengal, visited the shrine over three centuries ago and 
his experiences there have been vividly described by the 
Baisnavite poets. What is it that has been attracting people. 
from all India to this solitary spot for these centuries ? 

Here is found the only departure from rigid caste 
rules which pervade India and the offering to Jagannafch 
is not polluted bv contact with the lowest castes. The 
most orthodox Brahmin will eagerly take the rioe offering 
from the hand of the despised pariah^ though ordinarily 
his touch even would mean pollution to him. This equa- 
lity of men and absence of caste restrictions are striking 
features of the practical observance of the higher maxim 
of Hindu theology that before the Supreme Being all are 
on the same level. So unique is this custom that it is 
difficult now to believe in its Hindu origin. To this is 
mainly attributed the Buddhistic origin of the three 
principal deities, namely, that they are representations of 
Buddha, Dharma and Sliangha. The absence of animal 
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sacrifice also seems to support this thesis. But this 
is an unwarranted assunnption. In the first place 
there are not three deities on the altar (Ratnahedi) 
as is populnrly supposed, but seven, and there is nothing 
in Buddhistic lore to personify them. Next, aninaal 
sacrifices are not wholly absent. Inside the enclosure 
once a year animals are sacrificed to the deity Bimala. As 
to the special sanctity of offerings to God and its immu- 
nity from pollution, there are numerous illustrations in 
Hindu theology, and it is not improbable that the true 
custom should have remained intact in this remote 
regrion through specialised systems of service. The servi-. 
tors are sub-divided into 36 sections, each having its 
special duty to perform in connection with daily worship. 
There are now 1,800 households of these servitors, 
called Pandahs^ who through generations have been 
daily performing their allotted tas^ks. There is no 
respite excepting fifteen days in the year prior to the Car 
festival. 

The ceremonial routine of worship is long and tedious 
and lasts from early morning to midnight. It is curious 
to hear devotees from all parts of India chanting orisons 
in various languages. Twice in the day the rush to the 
river sanctuary is something to remember. All round 
the river enclosure there are numerous deities popularly 
worshipped all over India ; but they are mostly of later 
introduction. There is a Sanscrit Puran specially devo- 
ted to the delineation of the modes of worship which are 
rigidly observed. The popular legend traces the origin 
of Jagannath to Krishna the incarnation of Vishnu. The 
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names of other two principal dieties Subhndra and Bala- 
ram tend apparently to confirm its Mahabharatic orijrin. 
It is said that after the death of Krishna his bones lay in 
the remote Gujrat till they were gathered by some pious 
king and brought here. The legend in evidently falla- 
cious. There is no reason why these should have been 
brought to this remote region while there were other holy 
places near by. And the story about the bones being 
hidden inside the wooden image is pure imagination. 
The distorted formation of the idol is something which 
strikes an onlooker. The explanation ordinarily given is 
that if the deity is to be contemplated through some 
visible representation only the quality to be contemplated 
should be made visible and in the uplifted hands of 
Jagannath the idea of protection and guardianship is 
clearly conveyed. The appearance of the 7 deities on the 
altar seem apparently to convey to raany the idea of poly- 
theism but in the Utkal Khanda it is clearly stated how 
in the beginning there was only one deity of whom the 
seven are only distinct manifestations The legend treated 
therein is curious and interesting. The place called Sri 
K I letra was originally full of jungles and the hill-top un- 
known to all in the remote Shatya Jogi where the deity Nil 
Madhab the visible representation of the Supreme Being 
resit led. Once Brahma worshipped the Supreme Being for 
the salvation of created beings and their immunity from 
transmigration and was asked to go there. He was fur- 
ther told that created beings would be bound by their 
works but salvation could be attained by their seeing and 
worshipping his visible representative* There Brahma 
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went and found a crow attaining salvation on immersion 
in the spring near by called Rohini Kunda and dying in 
presence of the deity Nil Madhab. Thenceforward 
Nil Madhab was secretly worshipped but its existence was 
unknown excepting to a pariah. One Indradurana was 
king of Avanti in Central India ; he was asked by a divine 
messenger to go and settle at Sri Khetra and worship the 
deity. Like a prudent king he sent a special messenger 
named Bidyapati to ascertain the truth of the report 
Bidyapati accordingly went, made friends with the pariah 
and worshipped the deity. He came and highly extolled 
the place and its surrounding. Indradumna decided to 
migrate there with his whole family and subjects and 
accordingly started for the place in company with Naroda 
the divine ascetic. While nearing the place Nil Madhab 
suddenly disappeared in a sand storm leaving poor 
Indradumna to deplore his fate. It was too late to return 
again and so on the advice of Naroda he decided to 
perform laborious ceremonials and sacrifices to induce the 
Supreme Being again to manifest himself. Through 
cycles of years Indradumna toiled and when he had 
finished 100 AshameHha Sacrifices — when lakes were 
created by the sacrificial water — the Supreme Being was 
pleased to manifest himself in the shape of wood marked 
with the symbols of Vishnu throughout. Then idols 
were constructed under the direction of Naroda. There 
is nowhere in the book anything to support the popular 
belief that the divine carpenter could not finish the idols 
properly as the impatient Indradumna prematurely inter* : 
rupted him. Indradumna and Naroda next went to the 
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ab<»de of Brahma to induce him to come and install the 
image. A 8ong was being sun^ in the presence o{ 
Brahma and they had to wait a little. On the song 
being finished Iiidradumna requested him to come down 
to earth and perform the installation. But poor In«lra- 
dumna^s troubles did not come to an end. During the brief 
period of his stay at Brahmaloka countless millions of 
years had passed away nnd three deluges had already taken 
place, us each second of Brahma is equal to 60 mortal 
years. All had perished excepting the temple of Indra- 
dumna and the images there, as tlicy were saved during 
deluges through divine intercession. It was plainly 
beyond the power of Indradumna to restore the things 
again and Brahma seemed to realise this. He ordered 
the angels to help Indradumna and arrangement 
were made on earth in a trice. Then Brahma him- 
self came down and installed the images formally. 
Suddenly all the seven images were transformed into 
one,— thus proving the final unity of the Supreme Being, 
Then the deity blessed Indradumna and remained there. 
Probably the three principal deities are the diflEerent mani- 
testations of the Hindu Trinity m., Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Shiva and the minor deities on the altar are their special 
attributes. This is also seen in Bhubaneshwar whtsre 
instead of the customary trident the Bow of Vishnu 
adorns ^^ *^P ^^ ^^^ temple of Bhubaneshwar Siva 
The union is the one Supreme Being who has no 
partner and is eternal and uncreated. Legends like this 
appeal specially to Hindu imagination and it is no wonder 
why countless persons through ages past steadily flocked 
to the shrine, though times changed and empires rose 
and fell. 

N. G. CHAKI. 
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IN our article entitled The Currency System of India^ 
which appealed in the last issue of this Journal^ we 
i^poke of that part of the currency of India which consists 
of metallic money and notes issued by the Currency 
Department against a reserve of securities and metallic 
money. We perhaps gave the imf)ression that there is 
no other currency in India but these. It is, of course, 
not so. The currency of India, as the currency of most 
of the countries of the world, if not all, consists of other ' 
things besides metallic money and such substitutes for 
metallic money as currency notes or bank notes. 

Currency, or circulating medium, may be said to be of 
three kinds. These are : — 

(a) Metallic money, 

{h) Promissory notes, including Government 
notes and bank notes, and bills of exchange, 

(c) Such credits as are recorded in bankers* and 
traders* books. 

Currency, then, consists of metallic money and pro- 
mises and obligations to pay metallic money. A merely 
verbal promise to pay money is currency, if the promise 
will do what currency does, that is, serve as the medium 
of exchange. Anything that enables commodities to be 
exchanged is currency. Thus if we tender our cheque 
in payment of the price of goods delivered to us, we use 
an instrument of credit as money. The cheque is an 
order to pay money, but it does not follow that money 

D 
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will be paid. The cheque may be endorsed, and tendered 
inpayment of other goods, or it may be "paid in ".for 
the credit of the payee's current account. The fireat 
majority of cheques do not lead to payments of money. 

We wish in this paper to consider certain peculiar 
features of the Indian currency sy^em. These peculiar 
features are : — 

(a) that the metallic portion of the currency 
consists almost entirely of token coins, 

(6) that a very large proportion of the currency 
consists of metallic money, 

(c) that the portion of the currency which con- 
sists of promissory notes is issued by the Government. 

We cannot better emphasize the difference between 
the met<allic portions of the English and Indian currencies 
than by pointing the contrast between the sovereign and 
the rupee. Gold is the commodity chosen to be the 
standard of value in England. Tiie principal coin in use 
in the country is made of gold. The principal reserve in 
the country consists of this precious metal. The foreign 
exchanges of the country are all based on the fact that 
gold is the standard of value. Gold and promises to pay 
gold (the notes of the Bank of England) are, except for 
very small payments, the only legal tender. The value 
of money in England tends, therefore, towards the 
** natural value"* of the commodity gold.f 

* The "natural value '* of a commodity is determined by the cost of 
its production or, if it be a commodity imported from a foreign country, its 
cost of acquisition. Cf. John Stuart Mill, Principles of Political Economy ^ 
Book III, chap. XV 11 1. 

t Gold is, in England, an imported commodity. Its value in England 
depends, then, on its cost of acquistion. 
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Turn now to India. From 1835, when the silver 
rupee was declared to be the sole legal tender throughout 
British India, until the closing of the mints to the free 
coinage of silver in 1893, the value of money in India 
tended always towards the " natural value*' of the com- 
modity silver.* The rupee had a gold value, a wheat value, 
and scores of other values, its value being always the value 
of so much standard silver bullion expressed in terms of 
some other commodity. The exchange value of jthe rupee 
fell as the value of silver bullion expressed in terms of 
gold fell. 

During the years which have passed since 1893 steps 
have been taken to maintain the rupee in the position 
of a token coin representing the fifteenth part of the 
sovereign. It has been arranged that, first, sovereigns 
shall always be convertible into rupees at the rate of 
fifteen rupees to the £, and gold bullion into rupees at 
the rate of 7*53344 grains troy of pure gold to the 
rupee, and secondly, that as far as circumstances at any 
time may pemnit, rupees shall be convertible into sovereigns 
at the rate at which sovereigns are convertible into 
rupees. There has been a complete divorce between the 
rupee and silver buUion.f The " natural value" of money 
in India, the value of the rupee in other words, is not 
the value of silver bullion, but the value of gold bullion. 
— The '' natural" wheat value of the rupee is not the value 
of silver bullion expressed in terms of wheat, bur the 

• Silver is, in India, an imported commodity. 

f Cf. Lord Goscheu'^ Essays and Addresses on Economy Qiusiions, 
p. 1^2. 
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value of gold bullion so expressed. The rupee, then, has 
the wheat value of gold bullion, the leather value of gold 
bullion^^nd the scores of other values which gold bullion 
has. It has no gold value. 

The rupee resembles the shilling. The latter is a 
token coin, representing the twentieth part of the 
sovereign. Its wheat value is the twentieth part of the 
wheat value of a certain legal weight of standard gold 
bullion. In England twenty shillings will always exchange 
for a sovereign. The shilling is not in circulation in any 
other country, so that the case never arises in which 
twenty shillings might exchange for more or less than 
£ 1. Suppose, however, that tb^^ shilling is brought into 
general use in Mauritius, and is there a legal tender. A. 
merchant in ijauritius is owed a sum of sterling money 
by a merchant in London. The debtor's obhgation is 
to pay the sum in London, not in Mauritius. The mer- 
chant may ask his debtor to ship the amount he owes to 
Mauritius, deducting thjB cost of freight and insurance. 
Or, he may draw a bill of exchange far the sum payaWe 
in sterling in London, and sell it to a banker in Mauritius 
at the rate of 19.v. llrf. tothe'£. The latter might be 
the more profitable course to take. 

The case in which fifteen rupees exchange for more or 
less than £ 1, or the rupee for more or less than 1^. 4rf.y 
does, of course, frequently arise ; it arises hourly. The 
fact that it costs something to bring gold from England 
to India makes it cheaper for the owner of a sterling pro- 
perty, such as a bill of exchange payable in sterling, to sell 
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It even at 1/4^ to the rupee, receiving 14*88 ru[)ees 
per £, than to send it to England, realize it there, and 
import sovereigns. So the possessor of rupees in India, 
having a sterling debt to pay in London, finds it cheaper 
to buy a bill even jit 1/3 |, paying Rs. 15 for 19s. lOd., 
than to exchange his rupees for sc^vereigns at the rate 
of Rs. 15 to the £, and remit the sovereigns to London. 

It would be, we think, of some interest to consider 
the possibility of the conversion of a considerable portion 
of the metallic currency of India into gold. There is on 
record an exceedingly interesting minute written by Sir 
Pavid Barbour in 1892. The total active rupee circula- 
tion at that time had been estimated to he 115 crores. 
Sir David Barbour accepted that estimate as an approx- 
imation to the truth. The establishment of a gold 
i&tandard in India, with a full legal tender currency 
composed entirely of gold, would have necessitated the 
withdrawal from circulation of those 115 crores and 
the substitution in their place of about £77,000,000 
worth of gold. The 115 crores would have had to be 
melted down and sold for what they would fetch as 
silver bullion. So vast a conversion could not then 
have been carried out, nor was it necessary. 

It has been said that in the fifteen years immediately 
preceding the closing of the mints in 1893, the net 
additions to the coinage amounted to over 105 crores 
of rupees. We find it rather hard to believe, malino- 
-all allowance for the fact that there is a great difference 
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between active rupee circulation and the total number 
of rupees in existence, that the active rupee circulation 
in 1892 can have been only 115 crores. 

Whatever the figure was, there was in 1892 an active 
rupee circulation poshcssinga ct-rtain value as silver bullion. 
The net addition to the coinage since 1893 has amounted 
to about 8k5 crores. These 85 crores have been coined 
under conditions differing radically from those under 
which th<Mr predecessors, if we may use the expression, 
were coined. For every rupee a small sum has been 
added to a gold reserve or might have been added. We 
will suppose for the sake of our argument that it has 
been. This gold reserve yields interest, and has, there- 
fore, the power of self-increase. We may take a to 
represent the gold value of the silver in the rupees coined 
since 1893, and h to represent the gold reserve. Of thie 
85 crores which have been coined since 1893, it is not to 
be imagined that all exist. There has been a steady 
diminution in the total by wastage and wear and tear, 
(It is estimated tlat the wastage of the rupee coinage 
amounts to about four crores a year. This may be too 
high an estimate.) We may take x to represent the 
diminution. The gold value of the silver in the rupees 
coined since 1893 and in existence at any time will be 
represented by a — x. Taking y to represent the interest 
added to the gold reserve, the latter will be represented 
by i + y. 

A mathematician would tell us that, given certain cir- 
cumstances, i + y would in course of time equal a — x^ 
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The circumstances must be these. There must not be any 
material increase in the gold value of silver bullion ; the 
diminution of the stock of rupees by wastage n^ust be 
continuous, and there must not be a continuous net addi- 
tion to thexoiuage. Otherwise 6 + y will not equal a — x 
short of infinity. As a material increase in the gold 
value of silver bullion would render the gold reserve a 
superfluity to the extent of that increase, we need not 
consider the contingency. A fall in the gold value of 
silver is, perhaps, more probable than a rise. The dimi- 
nution by wastage, represented in our expression by x^ 
will, of course, be continuous, x represents^ therefore, a 
steadily increasing value. That there will not be a 
continuous net addition to the coinage is, we think 
certain. There will be a continuous net addition while 
the volume of the trade of India increases, unless, and 
this is not improbable, tlie rate at which the volume of 
substitutes for metallic currency increases is faster than 
the rate of the increase of the volume of trade. We may 
be quite sure that there is a maximum beyond which the 
value represented by a — x cannot increase, though we are 
not able to express that maximum in figures. 

It could not be necessary to do more than coin gold 
sufficient to replace what would remain in existence of the 
rupees coined since 1893. It might not be necessary to 
do so much. What would remain of the 115 crores of 
rupees in active circulation in 1892 would suffice for the 
"small change*' India would require in addition to a 
gold coinage. Our argument, theoretical as it is, is suffi- 
cient to support the statement we wish to make, namely. 
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that had the Government of India started in 1893 with 
the definite policy *»£ making every possible addition to 
the Gold Standard Reserve, and of never permitting 
any thing to be subtracted from it, the accumulation of 
means sufficient to render possible the conversion from 
silver to gold of a considerable proportion of Indians 
metallic currency could only have been a question of 
time. 

The Gold Standard Reserve does not consist of as 
much goll as it would have consisted of had an addition 
been made for every rupee which has been coined since 
1893, and had nothing been subtracted from it. It dates 
only from the financial year 1900—1901 ; £4,000,000 
is held in coined rupees, and of late only half of the profits 
of coinage has been added to the Reserve, the other half 
having been utilised for capital expenditure on railways. 
It is, however, possible to decide in any year upon such 
a policy as might have been decided upon in 1893 ; and 
that policy has only to be perseverd with for long enough 
and its aim will be achieved. It would be easier, too, to 
begin from this year to carry out such a policy than it 
would have been in 1893, as it will be easier ten years 
hence than it is to-day. 

One objection will be raised. It will be argued that 
the purpose for which the Gold Standard Reserve pri- 
marily exists is the maintenance of the exchange value of 
the rupee, and that, if necessary, the Reserve must be 
used freely to check a fall in exchange. The events oiE 
the past few months have shown that a serious fall in 
exchange is a contingency that must be reckoned with j 
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and had we written our first article two months later, we 
should not have expressed the opinion that it was con-. 
c^\vx\h\Q^ but not probable^ th^t a downward tendency in 
the exchange value of the rupee might, set in which the 
Secretary of State would be unable to counteract by 
manipulating the quantities of Council Bills and Tele- 
graphic Transfers offered for sale. The gold portion of the 
Gold Standard Reserve is less, at the time we write, by 
what has been converted into silver in consequence of the 
sale in India of sterling bills drawn on the Secretary of 
State. 

We recognise that a fall in exchange sufficiently 
serious to.necessirate a recourse to the gold in tlie Gold 
Standard Reserve would not only suspend the growth 
of the Reserve, it would, or might, seriously diminish 
the amount held in the Reserve in goLi, and might, if 
securities had to be realized in an unfavourable market, 
cause a permanenc loss. At the same time we think it 
may be regarded as reasonably certain that the recovery, 
when it should begin, would be rapid. If what is 
happening now had happened in 1900-01, the recovery 
would have been astonishingly rapid. The Secretary of 
State would have held in the Gold Standard Reserve less 
gold in 1901-02 than in 1900-01, and the Government of 
India would have had a disposable stock of silver in the 
Silver Branch of the Reserve. How large the demand 
for Council Bills and Telegraphic Transfers might have 
been, the Secretary of State selling more with a view to 
restore the Gold Standard Reserve to its former position 
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than in the interests of current revenue, the following 
figures will sboiv. 



Year. 


Imfiorts of Merchandise. 
" (private.) 


Exports of Merchandise, 
(private.) 


1901-02 
l'JO^-08 


R«. 

81,51,89,794 
78,77,21,131 


Rs. 
1,24,46,48,794 
1,28,82,66,983 



Our digresGHon has been a long one. It will be remem- 
bered that we are considering this peculiar fesiture of the 
Indian currency system that the bulk of the metallic 
portion of the currency consists of token coins. The 
fact that this is so means that India is denied the ordinary 
corrective of a redundant circulation, namely, the exfiort 
of coin, a corrective which, in countries like England, 
may be said to wcnrk automatically. Cknn can only be 
exported at it» bullion value, except to a country which 
has adopted it, or from thai country back to the country 
from which it originally came ; * and when a coin, as the 
rupee is, is rated above its bullion value, the loss on export 
is prohibitive. Substitutes for the export of rupee coin 
are provided in India by the Government* They either 
give gold in exchange for rupees, in which case the gold 
is available for export, or, if they have not gold in India 
to give, they sell sterling bills in India, in which case the 
bills are available for exp>rt. Substitutes are, as a rule, not 

* Mauritius uses the Indian rupee. The rupee is, therefore, not 
^exported -to Mauritius at its bullion value. 
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quite so good as the thinirs for which they are substituted. 
We htive said that the Government give gold in exchange 
for rupees. It must be understood, however, that the gold 
which they give, they give if, and as, they deem it wise 
to give it. It is not in India as in England, where one is 
lega'ly entitled to receive gold in exchange for Bank of 
England notes. Or, we have said, the Government sell 
sterling bills ; but they fix the amount they will sell at 
any one time, and they fix the rate of ex;change. Much 
responsibility, then, is thrown on those in authority in 
India at any time when exchantre is falling. 

No one, we think, would dream of making even one of 
the Presidency towns of India a free gold market. To do so 
would be to mnke it possible for India to be victimised as 
London was during the recent American monetary crisis. 
We do well, then, to give our governors the power to 
contfol our money markets to a certain extent, for this 
means that they have the power to protect them. It may 
be considered as reasonably certain that India will never 
be made a free gold market. It follows, then, that the 
provision of substitutes for the export of rupee coin will 
alvrays be one of the responsibilities of the Government. 
It is important that these substitutes should never fail. 

The substitutes, to recapitulate them, are the voluntary 
releasing of gold for export, or the selling of sterling 
bills. The latter appears to us the more economical ; but 
there are reasons which might le^d the public to prefer 
that the Government should be prepared to provide the 
former. We need not enter into this question. If it is to 
be certain that it will always be possible, when aqge^sary, 
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for the Government to j^ive gold or to sell sterling 
bills sufficiently freely, there must, we think, be an ade- 
quate stock of gold in one place. There is at times a 
very considerable stock of gold in the hands of the 
Secretary of State in London. Thus on the 30th of 
September, 1907, he held as part of the Paper Currency 
Reserve (this reserve is quite distinct from the Gold 
Standard Reserve) £ 6,205,000 in gold. At the same 
time very nearly £ 4,000,000 in gold was held in India, 
but scattered in eight towns. Later in the year, the 
stock of gold in India being so scattered, the Governmentj 
when a demand for gold for export arose, had to instruct 
the Currency Offices not to issue more than £ 10,000 to 
any in lividuil on any one day. About Christmas time 
it was arranged that, should exchange again fall below 
export point (it had fallen below export point on the 13th 
of November,) Telegraphic Transfers on London slipnld 
be offered for sale in India at a fixed rate. We think 
the position would have been stronger, either if more 
gold had been held in London in October and less in India, 
or if practically all the gold had been held in Bombay, 
The position would have been still stronger if, at the 
same time, a portion of the Gold Standard Reserve had 
been held in gold in London or in Bombay. 

We think the Government may weaken the position by 
yielding too much to the natural desire to secure for India 
the profit of the interest on invested funds, or to save 
India some expense. To consider the less important 
first. So much of the Paper Currency gold was ^ in 
London last September, .because of an agreqment between 
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the Governmet and the Exchange banks the object of 
which was to lessen the imports of sovereigns to India. 
When t(>o much gold accumulates in India, part of it has 
to be sent by the Government to London at, of course, 
some expense. If the decision shoiilH be that the main 
stock of gold is, in future, to be held in India, the stock 
of gold in India should, we think, be always as large as 
possible. We think the expense of shippins: to London 
such quantities of gold as must be shipped from time 
to time should not be grudged. 

We do not hesitate to say that we think part of the 
Gold Standard Reserve should be held in gold. This 
supplementary stock of gold would, of course, be best held 
where the mnin stock of gold was held, in London or in 
Bombay. We have shown why we think it is imnaaterial 
when the begiiming of a fund of investments is made, if 
the ultimate conversion from silver to gold of a considerable 
proportion of the metallic currency of India is the object 
for which the fund is accumulated. If the maintenance 
of the exchange value of the rupee is, not the primary, 
but the sole object for which the Gold Standard Reserve 
exists, there seems very little necessity to invest any part 
of the fund. At the same time it niust be admitted that 
much profit has been, and is to be, gained by investing 
the Reserve, and that it is not probable that more would 
be lost, if the securities had to be realized in an unfavour- 
able market, than had been gained in interest. The Reserve 
had been in existence for eight years before it became 
necessary to realize any of the securities. There^ is a 
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strong argument, therefore, for the investment of a part 
of the Reserve, even it the maintenance of the exchange 
value of the rupee is the only object for which the Reserve 
exists. 

We pass now to the second peculiar feature of the 
currency system of India, namely, that a very large 
proportion of the currency consist*^ of metallic money. 
We would remind our readers that the currency consists 
of all those thinirs which are used as the media of the 
exchange of commodities, in other words, of coined money 
and instruments of credit. Crt^dit has a purchasing 
power exactly similar to that of money. As the value of 
money, its purchasing power, depends, cceteris paribus^ 
on it"* quantity together with the rapidity of its circulation, 
it follows that credit has a great influence on prices. 
Credit, too, is a kind of money which is very economical 
in use. 

We must examine the last two propositions. The 
truth of the first of them, namely, that as the value of 
money depends, cceteris paribus^ on its quantity together 
with the rapidity of its circulation, it follows that credit, 
has a great influence on prices, has been very clearly 
established by John Stuart Mill in chapters VIII and XII 
of his Principles of Pblitical Economy. For the benefit of 
our readers we may summarize his argument. The value 
of money depends, in the first instance, on demand and 
supply. The demand for money proceeds from all tliose 
who have goods to sell : the supply of money is what is 
in the hands of those who wish to lay out theiit money 
in buying goods. Au increase of the supply of money 
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ill the ha. ds of those who wish to lay it out in buyinjj 
goods will, if the stcTck of goods remains stjitionary, 
increase the prices of all goods. The result will be the 
same if, insteid of the supply of money being increased, 
the quantity of goods is diminished. The contrary effect, 
i.^., a generj*! fall in prices, would result from an increase 
in the quantity of goods, the supply of money remaining 
stationary, or fronts diminution in the supply of money, 
the quantity of goods remaininj^ stationary. 

The quantity of goods offered for sale is^ not one 
which, at very short notice, can be considerably increased 
or diminished. It may be much gre iter in one month 
than in the precedini; month, owing to a crop havmg 
come to market in the interval. It may be increased to 
a certain extent at any time by people all working harder 
and longer than they have been doing. The rapidity o£ 
increase will be greatest in the case of Certain kinds of 
manufactured articles. The quantity of goods offered 
for sale may be diminished at any time, and for a shorter 
or longer time, by people keeping back their stock*. 
The quantity of money in circulation, if a considerable 
proportion of it consists of instruments of credit, can be 
very suddenly increased or diitiinished, or gradually 
increased to a very considerable extent, or to the same 
extent diminished. 

We may take a to represent metallic money and h to 
represent credit money. If when a + A is in circulation, 
the value of money is the ^* natural" value, any increase 
or diminution in the quantity of goods offered for sale, 
which would cause money to depart temporarily froin it» 
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" natural '* value, raay be counteracted by a correspondiilg 
increase or decrease of b. The use of credit money will 
tend, therefore, to keep the general level of prices steadier 
than they would be without its use. Credit money, un- 
fortunately, may be very unwisely used, and fluctuations 
in prices m^y cKcur in countries in which credit money is 
freely used, which elsewhere would be impossible. 

It is not generally known how great is the extent to 
which credit money is used in England. Mr, Sykes 
says :* " Mr. G. H. Pownall, in an interesting paper read 
before the Institute of Bankers on October 19ch, 1881, gave 
the result of his statistical researches into the propor- 
tional amounts of the different kinds of money in active 
circulation. The following table shows the percentage of 
metallic and paper money received from the customers of 
country banks in 261 towns of England and Wales : — 

Gold ... ... 12*41 per cent. 

Silver and bronze ... 2*79 „ 

Bank of England and country 

bank notes ... ... 11-94 

Cheques and bills ... 72*86 



99 



Total ... 10000 



He gives a similar table for ten banks in the city of 
London :— - 

Coin ... ... 0'9o percent. 



Notes ... ... 2'48 

Cheques and bills ... 96'57 



99 
99 



Total ... 100-00 



f Banking and Curfeficy, pp. S4-55. 
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It) the country the percentage of goM and silver coin 
Was about 15 per cent., while in London it was less tihun 
1 per cent.*' 

It is well known that even in the large towns of India 
instruments of credit are not used to so great an extent in 
proportion to coin as in the provinces of England, and 
th.it in the provincial districts of India, except for 
hoondies^ instruments of credit are almost unknown. This 
must necessarily be so in a country destitute of banks, as 
the greater part of India is. A rapid expan^on, as a 
rapid contraction, of the quantity of money in circulation 
in India, or in any particular province of India is, then, 
impossible. When an expansion of the quantity of 
money in circulation in a district is necessary, as when 
there is a crop to be brought to market, it Can only be 
eflEected by bringing rupees by railway from one of the 
larger towns, and these rupees will gradually filter to 
where they are Wanted. The contraction of the currency 
in circulati )n will probably be slower. _A relatively small 
number of mdividuals, the buyers of produce on a consi- 
derable scale, will set the expinsion in motion.. The con- 
traction is set in motion, not by a relatively small member 
of individuals, but by multitudes, the peasants when they 
begin to pay their rents, and make their annual purchases 
of clothinti^, etc. As these payments are made, the 
rupees are gathered in larger quantities, and, of course, 
in fewer hands. Gradually these larger quantities are re- 
turned to the towns. The following table shows clearly 
such a movement as we ha\'^ been d^scribinir. 

F 
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Monthly average amount of rupees held in the officei of the 
Paper Currency Department in Rangoon. 



Month. 


1907. 


1908. 




Rs. 


Ks. 


January ... 


3,14,88,000 


2,32,11,000 


February 


1,49,60,000 


1,55,36,000 


March ... 


1,76,00,000 


2,51,33,000 


April 


2,77,49,000 


3,88,76,000 


May 


3,17,36,000 




June 


3,52,97,000 




July 


3,83,88,000 




August ... 


4,23,58,000 " 




September 


4,39,77,000 




October ... 


3,93,26,000 




November ~. 


4,10,16,000 




December 


3,96,56,000 





The case of Scotland may be cited to show how vei'y 
rapid the expansion and contraction of the quantity of 
money in circulation may be. Beyond a limit fixed by 
law for each bank, the Scotch banks may only issue norte» 
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(they issue notes o£ the denomination of "one pound) 
against gold deposited at their head offices or principal 
places of issue. The months when the greatest expan- 
sion of the currency takes place are May and November. 
The banks prepare for these expansions by importing gold 
from London. The boxes containing the gold are deposi- 
ted in the vaults of the banks. The money the. people 
want (it shoul(1 be understood^that they only want coin 
or bank notes for such piyments as are not made by 
cheque) is supplied to them in the form of bank notes 
which, of course, are issued against this gold. The con- 
traction of the circulation is almost as rapid. In every 
small borough there is at least one bank. The cheques, 
and the greater part of the expansion o£ the currency is 
by means of cheques, are paid in to the banks at once. 
The notes are almost as quickly paid in. As soon as the 
bank's issues have contracted to their normal amount, the 
gold brought from London is sent back again. 

• What may be the effect on prices in India of so much 
lethargy in the circulation of currency, if we may use the 
expression, it is difficult to judge. It is probable that 
the expansion of the currency, though slow, is quick 
enough to prevent the unnaturally low level of prices 
which would result from the demand for money being 
much in excess of the supply. That the slowness of the 
contraction may have an effect on prices is, we think, 
much more probable. It is true that contraction operates 
in two ways. One we have already indicated — the return 
of rupees to the reserves in the large towns. The other 
ie the hoarding of rupess, whether for a long or a short 
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time. The supply of money, it will be understood, is not 
the quantity of money in existence, but the quantity which 
people want to lay out in buying goods. If seasons are 
good, and people have received more money for their 
produce than they need for their rents and annual 
purchases, money will be withdrawn from circulation to 
be hoarded. This, it is true, will contract the currency ; 
but we should have to know much more of Indian village 
life than we do, before we could be sure that such contrac- 
tions are sujQSciently permanent. The few rupees which 
we have in a hoard, and do not mean to spend, are with- 
drawn from circulation ; but we may be tempted, or 
forced, to restore them to circulation. The village bania 
in India has none too good a reputation. He has a 
power, we understand, which no trader in a Scotch village 
can claim to possess. It is prubable, therefore, that 
money temporarily withdrawn from circulation in ari 
Indian village is less completely withdrawn than it would 
be elsewhere. 

The oase of Scotland, which we have cited, shows also 
how economical may be the use of money. Money could 
hardly be used more expensively than in India. It 
consists principally of heavy silver coin. The silver it' 
self, procured in exchange for Indian produce, comes, in a 
large measure, from the other side of the world. In all 
the provinces of India large masses of silver lie idle 
during the greater p^rt of the year. If the reader will * 
glance a^ain at the figures on p. 390, he will see that 
the lowest point touched by the reserve of rupees in the 
Paper Currency Department in Eangoon is about a crore: 
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and a half in February, and that in the second hfilf of 
the year the reserve is never less than two crores higher, 
than this lowest point. It is during this half of the year 
that an expansion in the quantity oE rupees in active 
circulation in the neighbouring provinces of Eastern Benj^p.! 
and Assam and Bengal is necessary, as the following 
figures show i — 

Monthly average amount of, rupees hid in the . o^ce of 
the Paper Curremy Department in Calcutta^ 



Month. 


1907. 


1008. 






Ks. 


Rs. 


January ... 


... 


• •• 


7,72,58,000 


February 


... 


• •# 


7,30,30,000 


March ... 


... 


.k. 


7,65,90,000, 


July 


.... 


7,98,12,000 




August ... 


.«• 


7,43,18,000 




September 


r*. 


6,68,47,000 




October ... 


... 


6,40,18,000 




November 


••f 


5,96,56,000 




December 


^.# 


7,63,13,000 
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An expansion of the quantity of rupees in active 
circulation in Burma during the first three months o£ 
the year is necessary because it is during these months 
that the rice crop is brought to market. The expan- 
sion in Eastern Bengal and Assam and in Bengal in 
autumn is necessary because at this season the jute crop 
is brought to market. It will be seen that the rupees 
which m»ve the Burma rice crop are not used to move 
the Bengal jute crop, but lie idle in Rangoon. This 
means, of course, the lock-up of so much capitil. 

Lastly, we have to consider this peculiar feature of 
the Indian currency system, that the currency notes, 
which alone among the parts of the currency system 
resemble bank notes, are issued against a reserve held 
by the Government. There are no banks of issue in 
India. That this is so is probably due to the prepos- 
sessions which men's minds received at the time of the 
passing of the Bank Charter Act of 1844 and the Scotch 
and Irish Acts of 1845. These Acts were inspired by a 
school of English economists, whose ruling idea was that 
bank notes alone among instruments of credit were to 
be regarded as currency, and that an inflation of the 
currency was the great evil against which statesmen had 
to guard. That there is no generic distinction between 
bank notes and such instruments of credit as cheques, is 
a thing of which alLthe world is now convinced. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the English statesmen in 
India of the Hay received as strong an impression from 
Che arguments of the economists of whom we speak, as 
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did Sir Robert Peel and his colleagues ; and it would not 
be surprising i£ this impression were found to have 
doininared men's minds in India long after it had lost 
force in England. 

The Acts of 1844 and 1845 still stand on the English 
statute book, mistaken as were the principles which they 
were intended to apply ; but had they not been passed 
too late to be really harmful, we are convinced that they 
would long ngo have been amended. Now, an Act which 
is too late to be mischievous in England or in Scotland 
may, or its imitation may, he mischievous in India. 
Everything will depend on the stage of development of 
banking. Banking was sufficiently highly developed iq 
England in 1844, and more so in Scotland in 1845, for 
the Acts to be innocuous. In India banking is not even 
at the present day as highly developed as it was in 
Scotland in 1845. 

What was done in India, moreover, was more than aa 
imitation of what had been done in England. There the 
right of the banks of issue to issue notes was restricted 
and regulated by law. In India banks of issue were made 
illegal, and the right of issue was kept in the hands of the 
Government, which laid upon itself the same restriction^ 
which had been laid on the Bank of England. That 
there should be no banks of issue in India is a remarkable 
fact. There are such banks in every other great country 
in the world, in Great Britain, France, Germany^^ Russia, 
America, Canada, Japan, etc. Every writer on banking 
and currency has dwelt upon the advantages to a country 
of banks of issue : Gilbart, MacLeod, Bagehot, Sykes, 
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Conaiit) and scores of others. They dwelt more particu- 
larly on the advantage* of banks of issue to an undeve* 
loped country, and India is such a country. We may 
briefly indicate what some o£ these advantages are. 

In Scotlafid) before 1845, the banks had an unres- 
tricted right to issue notes. This enabled them to buy 
money and bills, and give cash credits and loans in the 
most economical way in which a bank can possibly dd 
any of these things. The banks issued their notes against 
their general reserves, not against special reserves. The 
credit of ^ the banks was so good thati their notes were 
taken as freely as gold, and the notes, as they are at this 
day, were preferred to gold. The " money " in the till 
of a branch of any Scotch bank consisted, as it still 
consists, almost entirely of the bank's own notes, which, 
while they remained in the till, were, of course, only so 
much paper. The banks lost no interest on what was 
merely paper. This meantl|that the expense. o£ keeping 
a brancli open in a small town was as low as it couid 
possibly be in such a country. Any one who would 
understand what the result of having such^an^ economical 
banking system has been, has only to study the economic 
history of Scotland since the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 

J. A. CHAPMAN, 
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THINKERS there are mony who question the possib- 
ility of a Science of History, and not without strong 
reasons. Motives of human action are so very^ different 
in themselves, standards of judgment so numerous, 
circumstances so ever-varying that it becomes exceedingly 
difficult to study the phenomena of human life in terms 
of scientific principles. The eternal question of the 
freedom of the will opens up further avenues for eccen- 
tricities of human thought and conduct. And, above all, 
the " baffling duality of principle " in man — good and 
evil, sense and soul, — makes the confusion worse con- 
founded. Hence it is that views at-d opinions, dogmas 
and doctrines, conflicting and ofcen contradictory, survive 
the ravages of time under the protecting wings of history. 
There is no speculative system to which Mother-history 
does not lend support, as there is no fact or event that 
cannot justify its place in history. One indulges in 
giving a harrowing description of the Black-hole massacre 
movin<j^ the most obdurate hearts to pity ; another comes 
in with authentic records of history proving the melnn" 
choly episode to be a mere fiction, a fantastic creation of 
strong imagination. In the realm of thought, too, very 
much the same thing happens. The optimist establishes 
his point by tracing a long and honourable descent, and 
has a multitude of facts to strengthen his ground. The 
pessimist, too, is not without his own supporters, and 
Mother-history does not withhold from extending even 
to him her generous hand. 
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But, after all, things are not so bad as they appear to 
be. Even in the midst of such anomalies of history in 
the realm of thought and action, there is traceable, on 
reflection, a system, an order, a law, which, though not so 
uniform 'and manifest in its operation as other physical 
laws, is yet true and certain, and as such helps the 
progress of knowledge and forwards the evolution of 
thought. We are certainly far better situated in point of 
knowledge and civilisation than our fore-fathers. Our 
modern ethical plane is beyond doubt much higher than 
the ancient ; our ideals much nobler. We are profiting 
by the accumulated wisdom of ages ; we are rich with the 
spoils of time. Philosophy, in spite of its accredited 
egotism, occupies at the present day an enormously higher 
position than it ever did. Science has advanced with 
giant's strides. It has come to the service of mankind to 
a degree never dreamt of even by the most sanguine of 
of our fore-fathers. Marvels of steam-power and electri- 
city it is impossible to exjiggerate ; and yet, what immense 
possib^ities they have still before them 1 Wireless tele- 
graphy and air-ships are cases in point. In fact, the 
forces of nature are being subdued and conquered by man 
and brou,ii:ht to his immediate use and service. Man has 
laid the siege of his investigation even on the planetary 
system, and the stars of the " spangled firmament.'' He 
has again ransacked the bottom of the unfathomable deep ; 
he has rummaged the untold treasures in the depths of 
the earth. Human labour has been economised to an 
extent simply incredible. Man and man are in much 
better mutual relation to-day than they were ever before. 
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A network of railways on the surface of the globe has 
made communication possible even among men heretofore 
entirely strangers to one another. 

All these are important, because, while they represent 
the optimistic side of the question, they do also lead us 
to the consideration that, after all, the objective, and 
not subjective, observation of men and things ought 
to be tlie criterion, if our judgments have to be 
sound and correct. Theory and speculation admit of 
any number of differences of opinion, while a fact 
hardly does any : one is evanescent and shadowy, 
while the other, enduring and tangible. Looking, then, 
from this point of view, one would be inclined to think of 
a pessimistic creed, with all its sinister attendants, as the 
needless creation of a distorted mind. Cast your eyes 
wherever you will, you will but see, Hope, Love and 
Progress. Travel from one end of the world to the other, 
and you will be struck with the life and activity, so essen- 
tial for the general happiness of mankind. The note 
that is sure to strike you first and foremost is the note of 
hope and not of despair, of progress and not of regress* 
Progress is the order of the day. " Look before and not 
after" is the modern watch-word. The predominant 
voice of hope drowns the "Cassandra voice" of despair, 
the voice of mourning, lamentation and woe, that occasion- 
ally rises here and there. Those to whom this world is a 
heaven, and life, enjoyable, you will find in millions-, 
while those to whom it is nothing but a prison-cell you 
can with difficulty qount by hundreds. ''We live by 
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Hope, Admiration, and Love" ; yes, we live by Optimisni. 
And what can " Nil Admirari " mean but death, or what 
is worse still, a living death P 

It is, however, fortunate that the promulgators of a 
pernicious doctrine have been less known to follow the 
principles they themselves laid down. The ancient 
advocates of Cyrenaicism, Epicureanism, and Cynicism 
were never particularly known to carry their own ideals 
into their daily life, — rather they could not. Their 
teachings were more or less pessimistic, and as such, based 
on principles contrary to human nature ; and, certainly, to 
act contrary to one^s nature is a Titanic task. The sweets 
of life it is hard to scorn, " and the most austere preacher, 
when he is out of the pulpit, and you meet him at the 
dinner-table, becomes singularly like other people." 

One, however, cannot commit a greater mistake than 
to hold that this life of ours is all sunshine and the world 
nothing but a Garden of Eden. That would be to deny 
the very foundation — the duality of principle — on which 
the world-system rests. While this is at its worst an 
error, to shut our eyes intentionally to the dark side of 
the world, again, is an abject crime. The world, aa 
everything else, has its dark side too. Old age, disease, 
decay, and death ; wars with all the horrors of rapine 
and bloodshed ; plagues and pestilences sweeping away 
thousands and tens of thousands of Grod's creatures ; 
unmerited sufferings of a large mass of humanity ; the hard 
struggle for existence, and the woes and sufferings that 
it naturally entails ; the manifold evils that civilisation 
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has brought in its train ; — all these paint the dark 
and dismal side of the world. It is only an exclusive 
contemplation of these and such -like phenomena that 
drove certaiR people to uphold the doctrine of pessimism. 
Here lay the whole crux ; but, while going to solve the 
difficulties, they found themselves hopelessly entangled 
in the intricacies of a web woven out of their own 
reasoning. The goal was yet far-off, and they lost them- 
selves in a " wandering maze." They refused to see that 
the worst has also its redeeming features. They did not 
change their perspective and kept themselves completely 
confined to one, and the worse, part of the situation. 
They endured the painful gloom of night, and would not 
bask in the bracing sun. Such a pessimism evidently 
springs from a one-sided view of life, — pessimism, whole 
pessimism, and nothing but pessimism. Mere optimism, 
on the other hand, which altogether ignores the dark side 
of the world, is a charmingly fatal illusion. It is only 
apparently strong, but, in reality, rotten and unsound. 
It is an airy nothing, an iridiscent froth. It may be a 
possibility in a dream-land full of elves and fairies, but 
never so in this matter-of-fact world of ours. The 
knight-errant of such an optimism has continually to fall 
in Quixotic situations of fighting with a tilt or a wind-- 
mill. 

It must, therefore, be remembered that a cognisance 
of the . dark side of the world — the transitoriness of 
human life and the multiplicity of woes and miseries that 
flesh is heir to — only helps the growth of a more 
reasonable conception of optimism and strengthens its 
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ground all the more. This is the robust optimism that 
was the distinguishing feature of Carlyle, the sage o£ 
Chelsea, although, it is to be confessed, there are men who 
think quite tl)e contrary. His was an optimistic view 
taken from the platform of pessimism, — an optimism, one 
might say, arrived at through the * strait-gate' of pessi- 
mism. One who studies his books cannot but be struck 
with the melancholy vein that runs through all his wri- 
tings, the exceedingly morbid view that he takes of men 
and things of his time, — the almost sinister portrayal of 
the British aristocracy of those (lays. Whatever might 
be the nature of the contemporary criticism, posterity 
has but one opinion to give in. its admiration of the 
philosopher and the products of his fertile mind. It is 
thus that Carlyle felt the pulse of society and truly 
diagnosed the disease. He felt strongly, and he wrote 
strongly. The evils then rampant in England could no 
longer be tolerated. There was a supreme and imperious 
demand for reform and the first to sound the note of 
alarm, was no doubt, Carlyle. Under such circumstances, 
it was but natural that he should be branded a pessimist 
by his own contemporaries. But the serious student can 
never mistoke the very vigorous optimistic tone in Carlyle. 
In fact, his robust optimism was so strong that it trans- 
cended its own limits, and treaded the sacred ground of 
the prophet. The philosopher-Carlyle becomes the pro- 
phet- Carlyle. Constructive schemes he hardly made any ; 
but there can be little doubt that his optimistic prophecies 
are in the course of fulfilment even to the present day. 
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Wherein exactly, then, lies the power of Carlyle's 
optimism ? — it may be asked. The power certainly lay 
in the true understanding of the events happening under 
his very eyes, together with the impending peril to 
English Society which they portended. All about him, 
Carlyle sees a mighty struggle going on— yes, a struggle, 
never-ending and eternal, which none can escape. But a 
struggle implies, as it must, " duality," " two-ness," which 
again, postul.ites the existence and the operation of the 
forces of evil in the world. In the face of a husre 
struggle like this, idleness can only mean destruction. 
He vfho^ works ^ is saved. Herein lies the whole philo- 
sophy of Carlyle. Even now h^ sends out, from across 
the void of time, his message of work, which is for us a 
message of hope, a message of optimism. 

We see, then, the significance and the importance of 
the. masculine optimism of Carlyle. Placed by its side, 
the optimism of Brownirjg is little more than flimsy. It 
is more airy than real, more brilliant than sound. The 
reason, too, is not far to se«k. Browning was the darling 
of the goddess of fortune, and as such, he could not bring 
hiniself to believe that the world had a dark side also 
His were eyes that — 
" Avert theii- ken. 

From half of human fate." 

His was a flimsy optimism, therefore. Strong in 
body, strong in mind, " made up of an intensest life/' 
but romantically feeble in his optimism, — such ' was 
Browning. 
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We are now in a position to see there is a pronounced 
cleavage between pessimism on the one hand, and the 
dazzling optimism cf Browning on the other. There is 
nothing so bad in the world that Browning cannot bring 
.within the heaven of his optimism. Of old age, for 
example, the poet speaks thus, and how forcibly I 

** Grow old along with me ! 
The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made. 
Our times are in His hand 

Who saith, * A whole I planned. 

Youth shows but half ; trust God : 
See all nor be afraid." 

The earnest and vehement tone of these lines is^ 
unmistakeable. Such an optimism as these lines indicate, 
in spite of all that can be said against it, has a decided 
advantage over the absolute pessimism which drives men 
to the verge of scepticism and irreligion. From such a 
pessimism there is but one step to atheism. From the 
belief that there is nothing good and perfect in the world, 
there is an easy transition to an attitude of godlessness. 
Blind as (hey are to the beauties of the world and the 
pleasures of life, the Gnostics see nothing but disease, old 
age, decay, and death. They would argue that virtue 
and vice are meaningless terms ; the world is full of 
inconsistencies and anomalies ; the virtuous are not al* 
ways rewarded, nor the vicious always punished ; thieves 
and* robbers are seen to be prosperous while those that 
labour with the sweat of their brow suffer pains of 
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indigence and poverty. It is under similar considerations 
that they come to believe that such an imperfect world 
could not be the creation of the Most High, but has 
been created by some ^* Lesser God," — Demiurgus, the 
Architect of Heaven. The Atheists take a safer and a 
surer ground, and declare that God existsonly in the 
human mind. 

But, after all, the inconsistencies that we see in the 
world are only apparent. It is not for us, mortals as we 
are, to " see life steadily and see it whole*" We are 
finite beings, and, as such, our ranj/e of sight is limited, 
our views narrow, and our powers circumscribed. In 
things he can see absolute perfection who is himself 
absolutely perfect, — ^a condition never satisfied in this 
mortal world. " No man shall see God's face and live." 
By witnessing a single scene of a drama, one can never 
be so bold as to judge whether the whole drama is a 
tragedy or a comedy. If that is so, the never-ending 
drama on the stage of the Universe that stretches to 
infinity, is impossible for a finite being to witness, far 
less to judge. For what is he, with all his boastings and 
flauntings, bnt a mere speck on the surface of the ocean 
of eternity ? The wonders of his Science, great as they 
are, are not all that the Universe has CO display. A 
Faust-like soul must meet a terrific rebuff. There are 
many at the present day who, like Goethe's Faust, long 
for seeing " the Spirit of Mncrocosmos*' ; but they are 
destined to be shamefully baffled. The Vision did appear 
to Faust, and before it he could ordy shudder in sombre 

silence. " The stream of life and the storm of action, 
o 
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the everlasting ocean of existence, the web and the woof 
and the^;roaring loom of time — he gazes npon them all, 
and in passionate exultation claims fellowship with the 
awful thing before 'him. But the majestic vision fades 
and a voice comes to him—* Thou art fellow with the 
spirits which Uhy mind can grasp — not wirh me.' " 
(Froude). Man's pride is bound to be humbled if he 
audaciously thinks he can pierce through the veil that 
keeps the mysteries of God hidden from ihis view. If 
one veil is torn, there is another, and yet another, and a 
thicker veil still. Truly has. the poet sung — 

" Veil upon veil may lift 

Veil upon veil behind." 
These are higher things. Our judgments on matters 
that concern even the "daily round " of our life turn out 
false from day to day, from hour to hour. What we think 
to be an inconsistency in the morning |comes to be a 
consistency in the evening. T hose i who have read the 
beautiful story of " Moosa " and " Khizer " as related 
in the Holy Qurdn will understand how the best of us are 
liable to see inconsistencies in thir)gs which they see only in 
part. 

These so-called inequalities fulfil very high purposes 
of God who, out of His hifinite wisdom, guides and 
controls this great cosmic-system. In the fulfillment of 
these purposes must be found the solution of what a 
great thinker calls "Equation of the Universe.'' The 
solution of the equation may take time, and a very long 
time too ; but it is bound to come, — if not on this side 
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of the grave, then on the other. This is the one lesson 
that History has to teach. " One lesson," says a profes- 
sor of learning, " and only one, history may be said to 
repeat with distinctness ; that the world is built somehow 
on moral foundations ; that, in the long run, it is well 
with the good ; in the long run, it is ill with the wicked." 

Evil exists in the world and has its own moral 
purpose to serve : progress and perfection imply struggle, 
which, in its turn, involves duality of principle — good 
and evil, virtue and vice, the soul and the flesh. The patb 
of goodness is not easy to traverse. Serene heights of 
perfection cannot be reached without laborious and steep 
ascent. A long course of strenuous struggle must be 
undertaken before the Devil is finally vanquished. We 
can be chastened only in the furnace of afiliction. We 
gave ourselves by losing ourselves. Pangs of many 
deaths, indeed, must be suffered before we attain the true 
life of holiness and virtue. Yes, ** we rise on stepping 
stones of our dead selves to higher things." 

Thus understood, evil is a blessing and is essential for 
the perfection of man. Evil has its place in the world 
system for the full bringing out of good. Blessed is the 
optimist who understands the significance of evil in the 
world. This beautiful world, with its flowers and 
meadows, its trees and fruits, is a heaven to him. He 
carries, further, another and " a real heaven in his heart 
throughout his life." Such is the interpretation that 
rational optimism puts on evil, even the worst exists 
for ministering to the " summum bonum " of man. When 
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we realize this, and " feel that evil in its ultimate signific- 
ance means good, we are wonderfully relieved ; our chains 
slip off, our hearts soften, we breathe again, we leap 
and walk — ^like him whom Peter cured— and there comes 
back a dewy freshness, and verdure, and flowers, upon our 
Sahara of a world." (Rain). 

Let the cynic remain in his tub. Let the pessimist 
pine in the torture-house of his own creation. Joys of life 
are denied to him, — joys that flow from a buoyant hope 
and assiduous activity. The inertia of pessimism may 
be amenable to an old cynic or a wearied misanthrope 
but never to a hopeful, promising youth, determined to 
play his part honourably on the stage of the world. He 
must sun himself in the rays of optimism. Can the 
Stoic or Cyrenaic ideal of " Calm " appeal to such a young 
son of Optimism ? Let us note how M. Arnold 
answers : — 

" Ah no, the bliss youth dreams is one 

For daylight, for the cheerful sun. 

For feeling nerves and living breath — 

Youth dreams a bliss on this side death : 



It hears a voice within it tell — 

* Calm's not life's crown, though calm is well. ' " 

M. ATAUR RAHMAN. 
Calcutta. 
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SALAHTJDDIN Yusuf Tbn Ayub, better known as 
Saladin, the hero of Sir Walter Scott's ' Talisman/ is 
a famous historical character of the mediaeval ages. The 
story of his life is a picture of absorbing interest bearing 
a halo of fascinating romance. In Salahuddin we find 
one of the greatest heroes of Islam, the influence of whose 
achievements has left ineffaceable traces in the hi>^tory 
and civilization of the mediaeval world. It is in connec- 
tion with those terrible wnrs called the Crusades that 
SalahuddinVname has been handed down to posterity as 
a mark of the miraculous energy and mighty vigour he 
showed in sustaining himself against the innumerable 
hordes of Christian knights and warriors who flocked 
together from the remotest corners of Christendom to 
wrest the Holy Land from the Saracens. 

Before dwelling upon the history of Salahuddin I 
shall endeavour to give a brief outline of the condition 
of the Saracenic Empire about the beginning of the 12th 
century. It was a time of uncertainty and an age of 
revolution during which the Imperial Caliphate was 
struggling for its existence. "The supremacy of the 
Caliphs had dwindled into a more or less nominal 
suzerainty." The Seljuk Tartars were dominant over the 
kingdom of Islam. On the one side a system of feuda- 
lism among the various chiefs was disintegrating the 
solidarity of the Moslems, while on the other side the 
crusaders were e^^tending their power and inflicting dire 
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misery on Western Asia. It was about this time that there 
arose a champion of Islam, Imaduddin Z^ngi, who conso- 
lidated the Empire and successfully withstood the shocks 
of the Franks. On Zangi's death the ** heritage of Cham- 
pionship " devolved on his son, Nuruddim Mahraud, in 
whose court it was that Salahuddin was passing the 
earlier years of his life in quiet obscurity. 

Salahuddin belonized to an old stock of the Kurdish 
tribe, a branch of the great Aryan race. The family of 
Salihuddin was one of the most eminent and respectable 
in Zawin, the ancient capital of Northern Armenia. 
Salahuddin's father, Najmuddin Ayub, — a man of 
consummate wisdom, tact and courage — resolved, in 
company with his brother, the brave, indomitable and 
masterful Shirkuh, to leave the tranquil dignity of their 
mountain homes and seek their fortunes in the Syrian 
Courts, where they had ample field for the realization of 
their ambitions They first entered the service of the 
Caliph of Baghdad by whom Najmuddin Ayub was 
appointed Governor of the fortress of Tekhrit on the river 
Tigris. The violent temper of Shirkuh, however, caused 
their dismissal ; and just as they were preparing to 
depart, Salahuddin first saw the light of day in 1188 A.D. 

Ayub and Shirkuh betook themselves to the court of 
Zangi, the great Atabak of Mosul. Ayub was entrusted 
with the governorship of Baalbak, and later on Zangi's 
son, Nnruddin Mahmud, made him Governor of Damascus 
in recognition of his distinguished services. Asaduddin 
Shirkuh proved himself a valiant soldier and rose to high 
poT ' in the service of Nuruddin. 
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All this while, Salahuddin used to lead a studious life 
at Damascus, His tastes were theological. He loved to 
listen to the learned discourses of the Ulamas. Mr. Lane- 
poole writes — ''When it c»me to a choice of ways, the one, 
.arduous but leading ro honour and renown, the other, to 
peaceful insignificance, Salrthuddin endeavoured to choose 
the latter. He was one of those who have greatness 
thrust upon them, and though when once fairly launched 
he missed no opportunity of extending his power.'' 

At the age of 26 Salahuddin was called upon to 
accompany his uncle, Shirkuh, in his first invasion of 
Egypt. The political condition of Euypt was then 
verging on a crisis. The last of the F.itemide Caliphs 
Al Aazid, yet very young, was a puppet in the hands of 
his crafty vizier Shawar. Amalric, the Christian King of 
Jerusalem, was attempting to bring Egypt under the sphere 
of his influence, Shirkuh marched at the head of a stronof 
force, wirh Salahuddin on his staff, and defeated the Egyp- 
tians at Bilbeys, but before he could declare his victory com- 
plete Amalric intercepted his progress. In his second 
invasion of Egypt the combined armies of the Franks and 
the Egyptians were defeate i by Shirkuh and Salahuddin 
at the battle of Babain. The King of Jerusalem was 
compelled to mate peare. But on the evacuation of 
Egypt by the Syrian army the Franks broke their treaty 
and again began to give trouble. In response to an earnest 
appeal from the young ruler of Egypt for relief from the 
harassment of the Franks, Nuruddin sent a third expedition 
to Egypt under the command of Shirkuh and Salahuddin. 
On their approach the Franks retreated. The Syrian 
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array entered Cairo Shirkuh wag honourably welcomed as 
a deliverer. He wa8 appointed prime minister but suddenly 
died two months after and Salahuddin was elevate<l to the 
Vizierate of Egypt with the title of al-M&lek-un-N&sir. 

The position of the new Vizier was extremely delicate. 
He was the prime minister of a Shia Khalifa and Cora- 
mander-in-Cliicf of a Sunni King. His great ambition 
was to found one great Moslem Empire, to drive the 
Franks away from Jerusalem an^ to bring the Holy Land 
under the sway of the Faithful. He founded three 
colleges in Cairo where religious instruction was imparted. 
He pleased every one by his generosity and liberal dis- 
pensation of justice. Salahuddin after making bin position 
secure, quietly removed the name of the Fatimide Khalifa 
from the Khutba (Sermon at public prayers) in the 
Friday prayers and put the name of the Abasside Khalifa 
instead. This " ecclesiastical revolution" passed oflE with- 
out a hitch. Al-Aazid remained in blissful ignorance of 
his supersession and died a few days after. The Faternide 
Khalifate was abolished and Egypt owned a new master 
in the person of Al-M&lik un-Nasir, Salahuddin Yusuf 
Ibn Ayub. " The epoch of Salahuddin's rule though 
brief was the most glorious in the history of Muslim 
domination in Egypt" Salahuddin was* virtually his 
own master though he was afraid of his liege lord 
Nuruddin Mahmud, the powerful Lord of Syriji. All 
the same, Salahuddin was firmly strengthening his foot- 
hold there when Nuruddin died, and naturally on 
Nuruddin's death, SaLihuddin became the most powerful 
sovereign in Western Asia. 
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Disunion and anarchy prevailed in Syria ; and the 
kingdom of Nuruddin was falling a prey to the ambition 
of the factious Emirs. Salahuddin was invited to occupy 
Damascus. Taking possession of that city, he marched on 
to Aleppo where he met with a stout resistance. Salahuddin, 
however, laid siege to the town. The besieged made 
an attempt to murder him through the help of Shaikh 
Sinan, better known as Shaikh ul Jebel, or *' the old man 
of the mountains," the Grand Master of the Assassins. 
The plot was discovered in the nick of time and the 
Assassins were despatched with the sword. The seige was 
raised and Salahuddin eventually occupied the provinces 
south of Aleppo. Soon after he won a brilliant victory 
against the combined armies of Mosul and Aleppo on a 
hill called the Horns of Hama. Salahuddin now shook 
off all nominal allegiance to the Syrian King and pro- 
claimed himself independent in 1175 A.D. The next 
year he succeeded in making himself master of Syria but 
not without a second attempt being made on his life by 
the emissaries of the Shaikh-ul-Jebel. Mesopotoemia too 
was subsequently annexed to his dominions. Salahuddin 
had now immense power and ihis territories extended 
from the Euphrates to the Nile. 

Salahuddin now determined to extirpate the Assas- 
sins who were a constant source of menace to his life. 
He was, however, not quite successful in his attempts, as 
" the old man of the mountains " had his stronghold on 
inaccessible mountain tops amidst many rocks and ravines. 

In 1177 Salahuddin invaded Palestine as the Franks 
were continually raiding his territories around Damascus- 
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He was at first defeated by Baldwin and his knights at 
Ramla, but in a few months, he gained a decisive victory 
over the King of Jerusalem. After a series of struggles 
Salahuddm brought about a general |)eace in which all 
the Kings of Asia Minor, Palestine and Armenia joined 
in solenm compact. 

Salahudi<in was now at the zenith of his power. The 
time had come for him to face the fierce attacks of 
Christendom against Islam. The Crus-iders never kept 
their faith with the Mussalmans. For several years unjusti- 
fiable provocations an<l treacherous attacks became more 
and more frequent. The climax, however, reached in 1186 
A.D. when Retrinald of Cliatillon, who, in spite of his treaty, 
fell u|x)n a caravan of peaceful merchants and pilgrims 
and plundered them. When Salahuddin heard of the 
outrage he swore that he would kill the perfidious robber 
with his own hands. The Crusaders soon suffered a 
crushing defeat at Hittin near Tiberias, and the King of 
Jerusalem and Reginald of Chatillon were taken prisoners. 
Salahuddin received the former with honours but he kept 
his vow in dealing with the latter. 

Salahuddin followed up his success by the rapid con- 
quest of Palestine. On October 2nd, 1187, Jerusalem 
itself fell into his hands. On the conquest of the Holy 
City Salahuddin evinced, on his part, clemency and 
magnanimity which has few parallels in the history of 
the world. His humane treatment of the prisoners and 
his pity for the vanquished have been the subject of 
genuine eulogy with admiring historians. Mr. Lane- 
poole writes, — " One recalls the savage conquest of the 
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first Crusaders in 1099 when Godfrey and Tancred 
rode through streets choked with dead and dying, when 
defenceless Moslems were tortured, burnt and shot] down 
in cold blood, when th^ blood of wanton massacre defiled 
the honour of Christendom and stained the scene where 
once the gospel of love and mercy had been preached. 
Fortunate were the merciless for they obtained mercy at 
the hand of the Moslem Sultan. If the taking of 
Jerusalem were the only fact known about Salahuddin it 
were enough to prove him the most chivalrous and great 
hearted conqueror of his own and perhaps of any age.*' 

All Europe sprang to arms when the fall of Jerusalem 
became known. The chief among the princes who led the 
third Crusaie were Richard I of England and the King 
of France. The grand exploit of the lion-hearted King 
on his arriv'al in the Holy Land was to massacre in cold 
blood, 2,700 Moslem prisoners who had surrendered 
themselves at the siege of Akka or Acre. For five years 
Richard strove to conquer Jerusalem but failed. Salah- 
uddin alone withstood the shock of combined Europe, 
aroused to a frenzy of religious fervour, and came out 
triumphant. Richard made overtures for peace and 
offered his sister Joan, the widowed Queen of Sicily, in 
marriage with Al- Malik- ul-Aadil, the Sultan's brother. 
The proposed alliance, however, did not take place. Mr. 
Ameer Ali observes that " had Richard's priests allowed the 
treaty to be concluded probably it might have been the 
means of bridging the gulf that still divides Christendom 
from Islam.*' 
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Richard retired to Ei)gland and so did the knights 
and princes of Europe, 

Salahuddin's work was now done. The fatigues of his 
arduous campaigns were seriously telling on hig health. 
In the year 1193 A.D. on Wednesday the 4th March one of 
the greatest heroes of Islam passed away amidst universal 
sorrow and tears. In him men fonnd the embodiment of 
all that was good, kind and generous. Noble, dignified 
and self sacrificing he is justly held as the ideal of 
Saracen chivalry. 



W. ISLAM, 
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(Translated from Von Kremer'a CvJturgeschichU 
des Orients.) 

ON Monday the 8th of June in the year 632, when 
the sun was on its decline, between 2 and 3 in the 
afternoon, an unusual commotion was observed in front 
of the Mosque in Medina. In spite of the of>j)ressive heat 
groups of perilous were seen sitting under the shade of 
mud walls or under isolated palm trees. In between 
were found dark-brown half-naked Bedouins with their 
camels ; while women and children roamed about here and 
there. Everything appeared as though in expectation 
of something about to happen. The plaintive cries 
of women from the groups of huts bard by the 
Mosque were sufficient to indicate the mournful character 
of the event expected, not to speak of the serious 
countenances and pious invocations of the men. This 
cluster of houses, if we could call it so, was, like the 
Mosque of Medina itself, of an exceedingly simple kind ; 
viz.^ of clay-bricks and unhewn stones, and appears to 
have gradually been formed by building and joining one 
hut with another.* 

The walls were scarcely higher than a man's height 
and the roofs consisted of palm twigs and brambles 
beaten with earth and lime to ward off the not infrequent 
winter storms. In front of the solitary gate leading out 



* Sprenger : Das Leben und die Lehre des Mob. Ill, p. 17. [Cf, Profr 
Margolibuth's; Mohamed p. 7. Tr.J 
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into the square there was a covered verandah ; a platform 
of earth ext(»nding in front of the walls which were partly 
covered with mats made of rushes. On this simple 
Divan were some men seated together and they appeared 
to be anxious for the message they expected from the 
inner aiartments. Thus glided away almost an hour 
when, from the flat roof of an improvised stand, made 
of palm stems and overlaid with clay, near the chief 
gate of the Mosque^ a rich and powerful voice anncunced, 
in a melancholy tone, the call to the afternoon prayer. 
It was Belal, the Muazzin of the prophet. All rose and 
there, at once, stepped out of the door a mnn of quite sixty, 
with long and sharply defined profile testifying to his 
noble Arab descent. He was of a fair complexion, and 
had a slender figure and angular features ;• his beard, to 
conceal the grey hair, was dyed bright-red accoiding to 
the Arab custom, and the brow projecting under the 
turban pointed to an unusual intelligence ; but he gave 
the impression of having aged before his time.* His 
dress consisted of white sheep wool which, like a coloured 
toga^ he carried over his shoulder and which completely 
covered his body, leaving only his hands free. Under- 
neath he wore a long coat of camel's hair reaching down to 
the knee. It was Abu Bakr, — the father-in-law of the 
prophet, who addressed the Usual salutation : " Peace 
be on you, " which was answered back with the usual 
return formula : " On you be the peace of God and His 
blessings." Surrounded by all those who were present 
he slowly advanced towards the main gate of the Mosque 

• Usud-ul-Ghabah, III p. 233 ; Ibn Qutaibah p. 84 ; Sprcnger I^ p. 409 
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where already had assembled a considerable crowd 
to perform the prescribed prayer which Abu Bakr, 
the represiMitative of the prophet, was about to conduct.* 
This was the event which had set the whole town astir ; 
for the prophet, in spite of an illness lasting for several 
days, had himself, hitherto, conducted the prayers, and 
had even that very morning appeared before the congre^- 
gation. But alas ! he could do so no lonj/er. In the 
inner apartments of his house consisting of several clay 
huts built around the courtyard, he lay seriously ill in the 
chamber of his wife Ayasha — scarcely eighteen — who 
with her slender fii^ure, black hair, fiery and piercing 
eyes, with wide trousers and a charming gauze shirt, 
passed, according to the Arab conception, for a beauty of 
the first order. In her lap she held the head of the 
prophet, — who lay on a bed of palm -leaves, — fanning and 
endeavouring to soothe his feverish delirium. H+»re lay 
the man who in the space of a few years had called a new 
religion into being, had conquered Mekka and had made 
the whole of Arabia obedient to his behests. Helpless 
did he strug:<j:le a<jainst a consuming fever which his 
body shattered l)y nervous excitement, frugal diet, night 
vigils and boundless enjoyment of the Huremlf was 
scarcely able to resist. The shrill clamour of women 
and servants who were loitering in the courtyard might 
have often evoked in him unpleasant recollections of the 
outer world, but his thoughts quickly wandered away. 
His physical strength was steadily ebbing away and he 
breathed slowly and with difficulty. 

^ Sharh ul-Muatta by Ziirquani. I, p. 311. 

f (The translator takes exception to these words). 
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Ayasha was ready with her incantation formula which 
she con»idered effective and efficacious]: " God, who 
heareth men, remove this evil ; for Thou art the healer 
and there is no healing power except Thine and Thy cure 
grants no respite to sickness," While reciting this formula 
she held his hand in her own ; but she felt it becoming 
^tiffer and stiflFer. When shortly Ayesha let it go, his arm 
fell down motimiless. The prophet was dead I It would 
t)e difficult t^ realize the impression which this event 
created upon the populace of Medina. Omar, the pro* 
phet*s fatlier-in-law, his friend and trusted counsellor, 
was present in the house when there was heard the 
lamentation for the dead, with which, according to the 
old Arabian custom, the women announced the death of 
their domestic chief ; but he could not credit the fact 
that the prophet, like other men, was subject to death, 
and he threatened to kill a/iy one who dared say 
Mohammed was no more. In the meantime Abu Bakr 
came out from the neighbouring Mosque and hastened to 
the chamber of his daughter Ayasha, where he bent 
over the lifeless body, as related by eye-witnesses, to an 
extent that his brow almost touched that of the prophet. 
Then he rose and confirmed the news.* The majority 
of the Medinites thought the same as the fiery Omar. 
They could not imagine that the extraordinary man who 
had won such an unlimited tsway over their mind and 
heart, and who had accomplished such wondrous results 
—appearing well-nigh impossible without the special aid 
ofjthe Almighty— could at any time pass away from them. 

• Usud-ul-Ghubah, III. p 221, * ~ 
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To the pious among them, who had been accustomed 
to an unbroken communication with God and heaven 
through the medium of the prophet, it might even have 
appeared inconceivable to think or act for themselves 
without obtaining for every difficult or doubtful case a 
divine revelation for their guidance. They must have 
felt as though forsaken by God. Such, to be sure, 
was the feeling then in Medina, the seat and centre of the 
most zealous supporters of the new and predominant 
relio*ion — Islam. The two tribes of Aus and Khazraj 
constituted the most important portion of the population 
of Medina. They were the old inhabitants of the town, 
and when Mohammed had fled to Mekka it was they who 
accorded to him a warm and friendly reception, made 
his cause their own, and fought and bled in all his 
wars and battles. With his death the tie which had 
hitherto united these tribes — in spite of their old jealousy 
and rivalry — was rent asunder and their old disputes 
threatened to burst out again in all their untamed fury. 
The majority of those Mekkans, on the other hand, who 
had joined Mohammed in his flight from his native town, 
who had become his companions in flight (Muhajirin) 
whose number gradually increased, and who had similarly 
settled down in Medina, now felt their position quite 
unsafe among the old inhabitants — the Aus and the 
Khazraj. Mohammed had endeavoured to make the Muha- 
jirin and Ansar brothers by hushing their disputes into 
silence, settling their differences and establishing peace 
and concord among them. It was accordingly all the 
more ominous to this section of the population of Medi^ 
J 
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when the common link between the two was broken. If 
by the death of the prophet these important sections of 
the population found themselves threatened in their 
dearest possession, in a far greater degree this must have 
been the case with that narrower circle which had formed 
the direct personnel of the prophet, w., those belonging 
to his family or his household, or those who were more 
closely linked to him and to his cause by the ties of 
friendship and devotion. With alarm, indeed, did they 
anticipate the sudden shipwreck of their influence, their 
position, and the not inconsiderable advantages coupled 
wdth these. It was, doubtless, the instinct of self-preser- 
vation which forced the mass of the people — led by diverse 
motives — to make a common effort in filling up as soon as 
possible the gap created by the death of the prophet 
This, however, gave birth to serious party disputes. 
The Muhajirin^ or the Mekkan emigrants, at once threw in 
their lot with the family of the prophet, the most senior 
meuiber of which was Abu Bakr, the father-in-law of 
the prophet. Even in the times of the old Arab heathen- 
ism old age commanded great respect. The oldest 
member of the best and noblest family of the tribe was 
regarded as its leader, counsellor and judge. Thus 
flocked round Abu Bakr most of the members of the 
family of the prophet, his supporters, and the Mekkan 
emigra.nts. The opposing party consisted of the old 
original inhabitants of Medina — the two tribes of the Avs 
and the Khazraj — whom Mohammed gave the honourable 
title of the Ansar, These had assembled in another 
place, the meeting hall of the Banu Sa'id v\ here they 
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gathered round their chief and leader — Sa'id ibn Ubaidah — 
who sought to secure for himself the leadership of Medina. 
When Abu Bakr, accompanied by his supporters, repaired 
there, discussion passed into angry words which threatened 
to degenerate still further into violence. The Aus insisted 
upon the election of an Amir of their own and another for 
the Quraish and the Muhajirin^ but the latter would not 
consent to any such division of rulership. The bold and 
fiery Omar, at last, decided the fate of the day by seizing 
and striking his hand on that of Abu Bakr, which con- 
tinued to the latest times as the sign and token of election 
and homage to the Caliph-elect. The example had a 
decisive effect. It carried away the majority of those who 
were present. They followed his example and elected Abu 
Bakr as the representative of the prophet.* 

The general election by the entire community was 
effected the following day.f But not an inconsiderable 
number of influential men like Ali, the son-in-law of 
Mohammed and the Hashimides, the leaders of the Ansar^ 
refrained from taking part in the election.^ Ali, as the 
son-in-law of the prophet, considered himself more entitled 
than Abu Bakr to enter upon his heritage and that of his 
wife, Fatima, who encouraged him in that belief.§ Thus 
was the first election concluded and with it was created 
for the subsequent history of the Caliphate an exceedingly 

* On the election of Abu Bakr cf. Bukhari 3613. On the jealousy of 
the Ansar against the Quraish, Bukhari, 1957, 2214 {7). 

t Ibn Ishaq, Wustenfeld*s Tr. II, p. 352. 

X Usud-ul-Ghabah, III, p. 222. By the Hashimides is to he unders 
stood the nearest relatives of the prophet. Hashim was Mohammed'- 
great-grandfather. 

§ Bukhari, Kitabul Maghazi, Ghuzwjit Kljaibar* 
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important precedent, inasmuch as it led later on to the 
establishment of the principle of the constitutional law, t?i>., 
the principle of free election by the assembled community 
and its confirmation by general homage. 

At that time, indeed, they never thought of theories 
or constitutional principles, nor was it expressly intended 
to create a fixed standard to be followed for all 
times. They simply followed customs and traditions 
inherited from antiquity. Even before the time of 
Mohammed the Arab tribes proceeded upon similar line^ 
in electing their chiefs and leaders. But as there was 
nothing definite and fixed, later on, out of the conflict of 
ideas between free election by the people and hereditary 
succession and the principle of seniority (according tp 
which the oldest member of the family was looked upon 
as the successor to the throne) arose an endless series of 
succession disputes. Abu Bakr, the successor and re- 
presentative of the prophet in the highest affairs of the 
Muslim community, was a simple man of the old Arabiai^ 
fashion ; and when summoned to the Caliphate, he was 
changed in no respect. Outside the town in a small 
village, called Sunh^ he lived with his wife Habibah under 
a tent of camel hide, in a style as simple and unosten,- 
tatious as a Bedouin Shaikh. Thus did he live for seven 
months after his election. In the morning he used to 
start for the town, either on foot or horseback, reaching it 
just before sunrise to conduct the morning prayer. In a 
similar manner he returned home in the evening.* 

• Usud-ul-Ghabah, III. p. ao9. 
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He subsequently came to settle in town, but his house- 
hold always remained as unpretentious as ever. He had 
only one slave who, after finishing the domestic work, 
used to make himself useful by cleanuig the swords of 
the faithful. In the earliest times the Caliph did not 
receive an annuity, as the state had no income. Scarcely had 
the news of Mohammed's death spread when a general 
fermentation arose. Most of the Arab tribes fell away. 
The ourlying provinces shook off the yoke, and in Mekka 
itself the old heathen party raised its drooping head. 
In this acutely diingerous situation the shrewd policy erf 
Mohammed, after taking Mekka, of overwhelming with 
presents his influential tribesmen (among whom were the 
most distinguished men of the Quraish, who had only 
accepted Islam to save their lives), was fully recognised 
and appreciated. The Arabs were a money-loving people 
and by enriching the influential Mekkans he made clear 
to them, in a most effective manner, the advantages they 
would possess by having a cousin as a prophet. To this 
cause we must attribute the failure of the Anti-Islamic 
movement. The old Abu Quhafa, the father of the 
Caliph, possessing considerable influence in Mekka might 
have helped in no small degree in obtaining the full 
recognition of authority for his son and in bringing home 
to* his Mekkan compatriots the advantages that would 
come from it.* 

This explains the failure of the movement against 
Abu Bakr and the early recognition of the authority of the 
Caliph in Mekka. The Bedouin tribes of the outlying 

* Usud-ui-Ghabah) III, p. aaa 
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districts of Mekka and Medina, in consequence of the 
barren country, were poor and needy. They, according- 
ly, were largely dependent on the two holy cities. The 
great stable and agricultural tribes of Central Arabia and 
* the tribes inhabiting the eastern and southern districts 
of the Arabian Peninsula were the only rich and powerful 
people. They also availed themselves of the opportunity 
of getting rid of the burdensome poor-tax i^mhr) 
imposed upon them by the prophet. In Yemen, Hadra- 
maut, Mahra and Oman, partly evep in Bahrain, the 
people followed their example and expelled Mohammed's 
tax-gatherers and missionaries. But the resistance of the 
tribes — who were disunited and worked without a definite 
plan — could not but be ineffectual against the firm and 
unshaken resolution of Abu Bakr. In the unquestioned 
and unbending discipline and in unconditional obedience 
which Mohammed received from his followers lay the 
greatest achievement of Mohammed and the secret of the 
strength of Islam. In the five daily prayers where the 
leader (the Imam) stands in front of the congregation 
tvho are arranged behind him in compact array^ and 
where every movement of the leader is imitated with 
military preciseness, we have what is now known as the 
drill-ground, ' a school where the people assembled, 
-moved en masse and learnt to obey their commander.* 

Abu Bakr was just the man to take the fullest advan-^ 
tage of this. He had always been a religious enthusia:it 
ready to sacrifice anything for his religious conviction. 

With his advancing age this native tenacity of character 

* ' 

• Von Kremer, Geschichte der hcrrsgh. Ideen, pp. 521 ; 457. 
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appears to have been transformed into an uncompromising 
and unshakable stubbornness. However unfavourable 
tiie position, however dangerous the situation, he held 
firmly by what he considered right. But in politics 
firmness in error is better than weakness and hesitation 
in right. On his accession he at once gave proof of his 
resolute persistency. Shortly before his death Mohammed 
had arranged for an expedition into the Byzantine terri- 
tory and had collected and equipped a division of the 
troops which was to proceed to the North, and Usama, 
the son of his freedman and adopted son Zaid, was 
appointed its commander. When the prophet died, many 
counselled, Abu Bakr among whom was even Omar, to 
disband the troops, as men might be needed to fight the 
enemy at home. But Abu Bakr refused to cancel an 
order made by the prophet. Thus the expedition pro* 
ceeded, 3,000 strong, of whom 1,000 were horsemen.* 
It was nothing more than a predatory raid and as such it 
was a complete success. It struck terror into the hearts 
of the roaming Bedouin tribes of the North of Medina and 
returned with a rich booty of flocks. It further streng-i 
thened the courage of the people of Medina and depressed 
that of the insurgent tribes. No less firm and undaunted 
was the attitude of the Caliph against the Central Arabian 
tribes. They sent messages to him of loyalty and obedi<f 
ence to Islam, on condition that they should be exempted 
from the pc^or-tax. In spite of the very dangerous situa-f 
tion and the timid counsel of accepting their proposal 
given by many of the most influential men, the Caliph 

• Wakidi in Ibn Asakir, F. 47. 
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gave the following alternative : unconditional surrender 
or war unto destru'^tion.* The result justified the 
resolution of the Caliph and one of the most influential 
men of the time, Abdullah Ibn Mas^ud, has thus expressed 
himself : " After the death of the prophet we would have 
been well-nigh ruined had not God strengthened us with 
Abu Bakr." The people would have willingly concluded 
a cowardly peace, but Abu Bakr remained firm and 
undaunted.f 

His public appearance was patriarchal, his private life 
simple and even his political measures bore the impress 
of his guileless chnracter. The state-revenue consisted for 
the most part of the legal fifth of the war-booty, the 
poor-tax (Zakat or Sadakah) payable by well-to-do 
Muslims and the tithe payable for lands or more correctly 
from the produce of the lands. At the time of Mohammed 
and Abu Bakr even cattle-breeding was subject to taxa* 
tion. In the earliest times these taxes presumably were 
paid in natura ; for example, in camels, horses, goats, 
dates and other fruits. A peculiar system of the division 
of the entire revenue, which came into existence under 
Abu Bakr and was further developed by Omar, stood in 
connection with this extremely simple system of taxation. 
It was the division of the whole revenue among the 
members of the Muslim community after the deduction 
of the expenses for expeditions or campaigns or equipment 
of the troops. It seems to be only a further development 
of the socialistic tendencies implanted by Mohatnmed. In 

* Beladhuri, p. 94. 

t Bukhari, Tradition of Abu Huraira. 
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the beginning the division (which soon assumed the* 
character of a fixed annuitj^) was made among the , 
inhabitants of the two sacred cities and their allied tribes 
but later on this was considerably^ extended and notably 
by Omar L who made it a part of the constitutional law 
though it scarcely then attained its full stature and develop- 
ment.* In the beginning of Abu Baker's government, 
the amount of the annuity was very small, for insurrec- 
tions in Arabia^ due mainly to the refusal to pay the 
poor-tax, hnd dinriinished the state-revenue. In the first 
year men received 10, in the second 20, Dirhams per 
head ; even children and women received the same 
amount, f His own expenses the Caliph met out of 
the income of a small property which he owned and when 
that was not enough he borrowed 6,000 Dirhams from the 
treasury, the refund of which he specially recommended 
on his death -bed to his family. The treasury was kept at 
Sunh^ in the upper portion of Medina, where Abu Bakr 
resided in the beginning of his Caliphate. But when he 
removed to the town he brought the treasury along with 
him to his new quarters. After the subjugation of the 
insurgent tribes considerable amounts came in and Abu 
Bakr used to divide the money among groups of hundred 
men. jBle, moreover, purchased out of it camels, horses, 
military equipments and pieces of cloth for distribution 
nmong the poor. On his death the treasury was found 
empty. The weigher of gold, whose services he employed, 
Stated that 200,000 Dirhams came in during his reign.J 

• (Miiller, Tslam-im Morgen-und- Abend land I, p. 279. Tr.) 
t Ibu Sa'd : Das Leben und die Lehre des Mob : I, p. 409. 
J Sprenger, I, p. 4io» . t 
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Only for a short time— a Uttle over two years— was the 
much tried veteran able to withstand the cares and anxieties 
of his new position* The eleciicn of his successor was 
effected in a much quiter way ; for the dying Caliph had 
himself marked Onr.ar out as his successor and had secured 
the consent of the most prominent and influential Ansar 
and Muhajirin. Thus was the general election effected 
without demur or hesitation.* Thus was the polity saved 
from fresh assaults and thus the transfer of the supreme 
power was accomplished without a pause or delay. 
Here also it was the principle of seniority which decided 
the question, since Omar, after Abu Bakr, was the oldest 
of the fnmily of the prophet and like the first Caliph, was 
his father-in-law. Even the second Caliph remained true 
to the patriarchal customs of the ancient Arabs. This is 
what an eye-witness relates : " On an intensely warm 
ifummer day I was sitting with Othman in Medina. At 
some distance we saw a man coming driving two camel* 
foals. The heat was terrific. We wondered as to who 
Qould venture out in such a burning sun. When the 
man, however, came nearer, to our surprise, we found it 
was Omar. Then stood up Othman and put out his bead 
from the shady place, but he quickly drew it in again aa 
the hot wind was oppressive to a degree. When Omar 
came in Othman enquired into the reason of his venturing 
out in that frightful heat. Omar answered : * The two 
camel- foals were sent in, in payment of taxes, and he 

wanted to drive them himself to the state pasturage so 

■'■■■■ ' ■■ " 'I' -v ' ' ' 

• Uiud-ui-Ghabah Sub. Omar, IV, p. 69. 
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that they might not go astray/* For the pilgrimage 
from Medina and back he allowed himself only 80 
pirhams and yet he reproached himself for having taken 
too much from the treasury.f He never made use of a 
tent but a mantle used to be thrown over a tree for the 
Caliph to rest under. Later on shall we acquaint our- 
«elves more fully with the political and organising 
activities of this remarkable man. He was the real 
founder of all those institutions which made the Caliphate, 
for centuries, the ruling power of the world. We must 
need discuss here, however, the transfer of sovereisrnty 
to his succe<»sor if we are to form a correct estimate of 
the political conceptions of those times, the transmission 
of sovereignty and the influence that the populace exerted 
Upon it. From what has preceded it is quite clear how 
utterly different were the Arabs from other Asiatic 
nations, how energetically they strove to assert, even in 
the earliest times, the right of the people to choose and 
elect their ruler or tribal chief, and how completely foreign 
to them was the idea of a hereditary kingship. They 
chose their Caliph just as they formerly elected their 
tribal chief and never paused, for a moment, in stripping 
him of his power and dignity if there were sufficient 
grounds for it. While praying in the Mosque Omar was 
mortally wounded by a Persian slave who wanted to take 
revenge upon the oppressor of his nation. But the 
Caliph did not die on the spot. In the full possession of 

o usud-ul Ghabah, 71 Vol. IV. 

t A Dtrham is about the value of a franc. In tne beginning 10, later 
on 13, and later still 15, Dirhams were equaiito a gold piece, ^/'n ar, the 
value of which was a litde over 13 francs. The value of the pi r ham 
?Jiried. 
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his sen^e be made bis final arrangements. He appointed 
a council of regency consisting of tbe most influential 
companions of tbe prophet, viz;, All, Otbman, Zubair, 
Talha, SaM arid Abdur Rahman ibn Auf ; and with 
these be associated bis son Abdur Rahman. He expressly 
enjoined ithat Abdur Rahman was only to take part 
in the deliberations, and that he was specially to give 
his casting vote in case of an equal division but on no 
account was he to set himself up as a candidate for the 
vacated dignity of the Caliph. 

From this it clearly appears that, the idea of founding 
a hereditary monarchy at that time did not exist as Omar 
expres^sly excluded his son from succession. The 
main duty of this cduncil of regency consisted in choosing 
a new Caliph. While appointing the Council, Omar stated 
the principles which henceforward were to guide the 
holder of the supreme power of the state. " To my 
successor, '' he said, " I commend first the Muhajirin 
(refugees) ; then I commit to his charge the Ansar who 
chose Medina ; and lastly Islam. Let him[acknowledge their 
merits and be indulgent to their faults. To him I spe- 
cially recommend the inhabitants of the military outposts 
for they are the chief pillars and tax-gatherers of Islam 
and the scourge of enemies. No other taxes are to be 
levied upon them, except those which they can easily and 
wijiingly pay. Then I recommend to him the Bedouins 
for they are the root of the Arabs and the kernel of 
Islam. The poor- tax is to be justly levied upon their 
herds and is to be distributed among the poor. I 
recommend to him, for God and his prophet's sake, to 
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faithfully observe agreements concluded with infidels and 
to wage war against those not yet reduced to subjection, 
but not to crush them."* The old Arab idea of the 
necessity of a tribal chief triumphed over the ambition of 
the members of the regency and after a series of party 
discussions and disputes the choice fell upon Othman — 
ithe son-in-law of Mohammed. The idea of seniority 
had no doubt contributed much towards securing the 
aubmission of the ambitious Ali who might plausibly 
have urged his claims to the Caliphate as the nearest rela? 
tive of the prophet. 

Thus he withdrew in favour of Othman who w^s 
considerably older than himself. But now with the acces- 
sion of Othman a new paity rose to power which, hitherto, 
had exerted no influence whatever on the state politic. Its 
was the kinsmen of the old Mekkan Patrician families 
who only at the last moment had done homage to the 
prophet and had accepted Islam. The old companions of 
Mohammed and the people of Medina felt not merely 
aggrieved but insulted at the complete loss of their power 
and prestige. Othman, besides, committed other impoli- 
tic acts and thus was intensified the feeling of bitterness 
which finally led to a conspiracy of the Ansar resulting 
in the murder of the aged Caliph. Ali was now chosen 
and thus attained the goal of his ambition. The influen- 
tial Ansar and notably the members of the council of 
regency appointed by Omar of which several metnbers 
were striving for the Caliphate, found themselves deceived by 

• Bukhari (Zydan, Umayyads land Abbasids, p. ao, Prof. Margoliouth's 
tr Ibn Athir UL 25. Tr.) 
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the election of All and the jealousy of the Mekkan aristo* 
cracy against tHe hegemony of the An^ar and Muhajirin 
(or, in other words the rivalry of Mekka the centra 
of the old heathen ideas towards the Puritan Medina 
raised by Mohammed to the position of the capital of the 
Caliphate, being formerly merely an insignificant town) 
ciBed forth shortly after the election of Ali insurrections 
which led to a bloody civil war lasting for several years^ 
Directly after the murder of Othman, Ali was called by 
a great majority to the Caliphate. In the beginning he \% 
said to have hesitated and objected to their proposal oti 
the ground that the right of electing the Caliph belonged 
above all to the old Muslimn who had fought at the 
battle of Badr and that he alone was to be regarded as the 
rightfully elected Caliph for whom they decided, but all 
pressed him to stretch out his hand and receive from thenoi 
the sign and token of election and homage. The com- 
petitors, specially Talha and Zubair, could make no 
opposition against the united pressure of the populace 
and when Ali repaired to the Mosque as the new Caliph 
was wont to deliver his inaugural address, Talha and 
Zubair as well as other Ansar paid him their homage.* 
But Talha and Zubair hastened to leave Medina as soon 
as possible, and met the other malcontents in Mekka 
(among whom is to be mentioned Ayasha — most hostile 
to Ali) and fomented, against the new Caliph, whom they 
accused of complicity in the murder of Othman, a move^ 
mtmi which became exceedingly dangerous by the supporJt 
oj Muawiah, the Governor of Syria who, under the 

• Tradition of ZuhriJ *Usud-ul-Ghabah, IV, pp. 31 and JJ. 
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pretext of avenging the niurder of Othman, renounced 
allegiance to the Government of Medina and declared 
Ali's election invalid. In the bloody wars that now 
followed Muawiah remained victorious for Ali fell by the 
hand of an assassin and his son Hasan, whom his 
[supporters elected CaKph, was weak and timid for the 
throne and resigned his claim in favour of Muawiah. 
Thus the Caliphate passed again into one hand but its 
seat and capital was no longer to be Medina but Damascus^ 
)Vich this ends the proper patriarchal Caliphate, and 
begins the second epoch in which the Mekkan aristo- 
cracy wrenched for themselves the greatest power an4 
raled the vast Empire in the same spirit as that of 
an old Arab chief of a powerful tribe. With the 
fall of the Omayyads and the transfer of the puprem^ 
authority of the state from Damascus to Baghdad con- 
cludes the pure Arab epoch of the Caliphate and in its 
place appears the last phase of tbe growing foreign, notably , 
Persian, influences which terminate with the overthrow 
of the Caliphate by the Moguls. We think we ought 
here to say something in justification of the exhaustive 
treatment of the rise and transfer of sovereignty among 
the Arabs. No institution has exercised a greater in- 
fluence than sovereignty (the political and executive 
power embodied in the person of the supreme ruler of 
the state) upon the development of the mind and the 
growth of culture. It shall have clearly appeared by 
how how closely and inextricably bound up, among the 
Arabs, as among the Easterns generally, was the idea of 
Ijovereignty with the highest religious office ; viz.^ that of 
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the high.prieat. The ..prevalent view, common even in 
antiquity, was that kingship bore not merely a temporal 
but also an essentiJiUy a spiritual character. Among the 
Homans and the Greeks the king had to perform priestly 
f unctions. And even there where a powerfully developed 
priesthood jealously guarded its rights ami privileges the 
king received a higher sanction by the special acknow- 
ledgment on the part of the priest as in India, or by 
priestly consecration or anointment with the holy oiljas 
in Israel and Egypt. The position of the Calipli, in the 
beginning, at all events, bears a much more spiritual than 
a temporal character. The representative of the!^messea- 
ger of Grod was the title which the first Caliph adopted. 
Politics and religion, according to the genuine Semetic 
Conception, were identical and synonymous terms. They 
could not conceive of a prince without possesi^ing the 
highest priestly power. For this reason, indeed, did they 
call the first successors of Mohammed * Caliphs ' and only 
later did the title 'Prince of the faithful,' equally religi- 
ous in its significance, come into fashion. In any case, 
it is remarkable that to express * the sovereign or the head 
of the state ' the Arab used the very same word which 
was originally used to signify the leader of prayers in the 
Mosque ; mV., the Imam. Out of religious ideas grew 
sovereignty and kingship which were quite foreign to tlie 
north Arabian tribes and the Arab state appeared as a 
revised edition of the old Hebrew theocracy. Otherwise it 
is scarcely conceivable how monarchy could have developed 
and flourished among a people so exceedingly rest- 
less and disinclined to every form of personal sOvei^eignty. 
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Moreover,. thel:tt was the necessity of uniting the loose 
fragments of the north Arabian tribes into a corpor- 
ate unity-closely compact and severely disciplined — to 
present a firm and bold front to the outer world. Mon- 
archy w^, further, a result of the necessity of self preser- 
vation for the newly arisen state-system of Islam in its 
continued warfares against the neighbouring nations. 
It is very singular that those Arab thinkers who dealt 
philosophically with the rise of kingship pointed to it as 
a necessary institution for the maintenance of social order. 
According to their view kingship was an indispensable 
condition precedent to civilisation.* They did not, 
indeed, hesitate to declare that even an unjust and oppres- 
sive monarchy is better than an unlicensed freedom ; for, 
" an unjust kingship, " says Tartushi, " is better than an 
hour of anarchy .f " But the Arabs, however, committed 
one supreme mistake which undid all the advantages of 
their highly developed monarchical conception. Though 
maintaining an ill -regulated system of universal suffrage 
they could not harmonize it with monarchy. 

o (Khuda Bukhsh, The Islamic Conception of Sovereignty, in the first 
number of the Journal of the Indian Research Society, 1907, Tr.) 

t Serajul Muluk, M, S. Fol. 50. 
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A short account of the story as narrated in the Qur^n 
and as commented upon by Muhammadan theologi- 
ans is given below : — 

Joseph was the son of Jacob. One night he dreamt 
a dream in which he beheld eleven stars and the sun 
and the moon making obeisance to him. He told about 
his vision to his father who forbade him to com- 
municate it to his brothers who were very jealous of 
him as he was most dearly loved of all by his father. 

One day they came to their father and asked his 
permission to take Joseph along with them to the field 
for play. He objected to the proposal for he feared that 
they would be heedless and wolves might devour hini. 
But at last he was prevailed upon to give his consent and 
they took him away to a wilderness where they thr^w 
him into a dark and dry well. They then returned home 
and related to their father that when they were running 
races and had placed Joseph in charge of their clothes, 
a wolf suddenly came and killed him. They also showed 
him Joseph's shirt besmeared with false blood. Jacob did 
not put faith in their words and relied patiently on God. 
In the meantime a caravan came near that well and one of 
their men was sent to draw water from it. As he threw 
down his bucket Joseph caught hold of the string and to the 
surprise of all he was brought out unhurt. They took him 
to Egypt and sold him to an Egyptian whose name waa 
Kitfar (Potipher) and who had a beautiful wife called Zali- 
kha. She tried her best to seduce him. Here Jami, in hm 
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Yusuf Zulaikha, shows his poetical genius and beauti- 
fully describes the expedients used by her to ensnare 
Joseph whose fear of God saved him from moral destruc- 
tion. It is narrated that Joseph made for the door, and as 
she< wanted to detain him, his shirt was torn from behind, 
and when^her husband suddenly came upon them she cried 
out : " What shall be the reward of him who seeketh to 
commit evil in the family but imprisonment and a painful 
punishment ? '' Whereupon Joseph brought a counter 
charge against her, when one of the people suggested that 
if the shirt be rent behind then Joseph spoke the truth, 
and vice versa. The sin of Zalikha became known in the 
city and the women of the neighbourhood taunted and up- 
braided her. She, therefore, prepared a banquet and invited 
them to it, giving each woman a knife.* When she called 
Joseph before them and his beauty overpowered them, they 
cut their fingers in ecstasy without feeling the least pain. 

To screen the guilt of Zalikha, eToseph was thrown 
into prison where he interpretated the dream of two of 
his fellow prisoners, one o£ whom was the royal butler 
who said that he saw in his dream that he pressed wine 
out of grapes and the other who was the royal cook said 
that it seemed to him in his dream that he carried bread 
on his head, whereof the birds did eat. Now Joseph's 
interpretations were that the butler would serve wine to 
his lord as formerly and the cook would be hanged, 

• Some of the commentators say that when a person is violently 
attached to another, he shows his love by drawing his own blood according 
to the old custom of the East. So Zalikha believincj that her guests would 
be infatuated with Joseph's angelic beauty devised this plan which proved 
successful. 
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and that the birds would eat off his head. It so 
happened that his interpretations proved true to the very 
letter, for one was hanged and the other was re -instated 
in his former position as cup-bearer. Joseph requested 
him to remind the King of his own condition. But as 
ill-luck would have it, the man forgot every thing 
about Joseph till, after seven or eight years, Pharoah 
dreamt that seven lean kine had devoured seven fat 
kine, and also seven green ears of corn and seven 
other withered ears. He asked his courtiers the inter- 
pretation of this dream, but no one could give any 
answer. At last his chief butler, who had been ini' 
prisoned with Joseph, remembering how Joseph's inter- 
pretation o£ his dreams had proved true, asked, the perniis* 
fiion of the King to bring Joseph, who, when asked, inter- 
preted the dream as follows : — " Ye shall sow seven years 
as usual, and the corn which ye shall reap do ye leave in its 
ear, except a little of which ye shall eat. Then shall there 
come after this seven grievous years of famine, whick 
shall consume what ye shall have laid up as a provision 
for the same, except a little which ye shall have kept. 
Then shall come after this a year in which men shall have 
plenty of rain, and in which they shall press the grape." 
When the butler reported this to the King, Joseph was 
ordered to be brought before him. Joseph being taken 
out of prison after he had washed and changed his 
clothes, was introduced to the king whom he saluted 
in the Hebrew language. The King, the commentators 
say, knew no less than seventy languages in every one of 
which he talked with Joseph, The King wondering at 
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his ability and being pleased with his discourse appointed 

him as his minister. When he assumed this responsible 

post, Kitfar was dead, and by the King's orders he not 

only succeeded to his post, but also married his widow 

Zalikha, whom he found to be a virgin, as the Commenta" 

tors assert. Here we should draw the attention of our 

readers to the'fact that Jami finishes his story with this 

happy event. But in the Qurdn the account is not 

brought to a close till the fatlier and the son meet together* 

Now to proceed with the narrative : Joseph being made 

vezier, ruled with great wisdom ; for he governed 

impartially and encouraged industry and agriculture 

during the seven years of plenty. When the years of 

famine came, the effects of which were felt not only 

in Egypt but in Syria and the neighbouring countries^ 

the inhabitants were obliged to apply for corn which 

he sold to them first for their money, jewels and 

ornaments, then for their cattle and lands, and at length 

for their persons; so that all the Egyptians generally 

became slaves to the King, though Joseph, with his 

consent, soon released them. The dearth being felt in the 

land of Canaan, Jacob sent all his sons except Benjamin 

into Egypt for corn. When they came to Joseph, he 

recognised them, and said that he suspected them for 

spies, upon which they replied that they were the sons 

of a very old man named Jacob. Joseph then asked 

them how many brothers they were. They answered 

that they were twelve brothers and that One of them w^s 

eaten by a wol£. They were then asked as to who could 

vouch for their truth. They replied that they knew no 

one in ^Igypt who could do so. , At last Joseph ordered 
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that one of them should stay behind as a pledge and the 
others should go away and bring Benjamin with them, 
fle also instructed his servants to put the money which 
they had paid for the corn into their sacks. They 
returned home and told their father what had happened 
to them and said that they would not be given any more 
com if Benjamin was not sent with them to Egypt. 
But their father was afraid of again trusting them with 
his only remaining favourite son. However, he was 
prevailed upon by his sons who took charge of Benjamin 
and went away to Egypt When they arrived there, 
Joseph invited his brothers to an entertainment when he 
proposed that two by two the brothers should sit together, 
by which means Benjamin, who was left alone, burst into 
tears and said that if his brother Joseph were alive, he 
would have sat with him ; whereupon Joseph had him 
seated near himself and when the feast was over he asked 
them to sleep two by two together in the house and he 
kept Benjamin in his own apartments. He suggested to 
him how he would like to have him as his brother. To 
which Benjamin replied : " Who can find a brother 
comparable to thee ? Yet thou art not the son of Jacob 
and Rachel. I cannot forget his love and I do shed 
bitter tears for him." Upon this Joseph wept, embraced 
his brother and made himself known to him. Beryamin 
was overjoyed at hearing this and expressed his desire 
to live with him. Joseph now hit upon a plan to keep 
him back. He told him that a cup would be secretly 
placed in his sack and he would be charged with theft. 
Thus he would be able to btay behind with him. 
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When his brothers were going to depart a crier pro* 
claimed that the king's cup was lost. Every sack was 
«earche^^ and when it was found in that of Beig'amin he 
was detained for theft. His brothers, however, requested 
Joseph to take any one of thera in custody instead of 
Benjamin as they had promised their father to bring 
him back safe and sound. Joseph told them that justice^ 
would take its own course and that punishment could not 
be inflicted on any other than the guilty. 

When they despaired of getting Benjamin after some 
consultation amongst themselves, all of them except the 
eldest who remained behind came away to their home. 
On arrival they informed their father that Benjamin Wto 
caught for theft and was not allowed to leave Egypt. 
His father disbelieved them and relied upon God that He 
would surely restore his sons to him. He then remem- 
bered his son Joseph and bpgan to mourn his loss bitterly 
and very pathetically. His sons then reproachfully said 
that his extreme sorrow would ultimately destroy his life. 
He replied that they need not despair of God's mercy but 
should at once go and make inquiry after Joseph and his 
brother. At last when they went into Egypt for the 
third time to get corn, for the rigours of famine were not 
lessened up to this time, they had no sufficient price with 
them for it and they begged Joseph to give them a full 
measure as charity. He then made known his identity to 
them. They were ashamed of their conduct but he here 
showed his magnanimity by exculpating them of their crime. 
Moreover, he gave his shirt to them and charged them to 
dlace it on the face of Jacob for by so doing his 
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eye-sight would be restored. He also requested thdna to 
come again to him with the whole family. 

They starfed for home and when they were some 
miles away from Canaan, Jacob said to the people about 
him that he got the smell of Joseph. They laughed 
at him. However, when his sons arrived, they applied 
the shirt of Joseph to his eyes and his blindness dis- 
appeared. They then thanked God and came down to 
Egypt and all of them made obesience to him. Thus the 
tinterpretatioh of Joseph's dream was fulfilled. 



Asiatic Society 1 j^^ HEDAYET HOSAIN. 

of Bengal^ J 
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The Dogs of Constantinople. 

BEFORE attempting to describe this second popula- 
tion of Constantionple, it will be as well to give 
some idea of their dwellings, the streets. These are, 
for the most part, very narrow, as is usual in hot 
climates, and the pavements are, from want of space, 
decidedly rare. It is hard to imagine anything more 
bewildering than one of the cromled streets of the 
European side. Two endless streams of carriages, horses, 
Jiammals (or streets- porters) carrying what seem impos- 
sible weights, and foot-passengers, continually flowing 
from opposite directions : all are possessed of one wish — 
not to be impeded in their course. There being no rule of 
the road, coach-men make their horses dash along wher- 
ever they see room to pass ; and those on foot have to 
pick their way as best they can by dodging in and out, 
being continually reminded to look about them by the 
cries of " Vardah^*^ (or look out,) — not as to mean, 
" don't get run over," but "don't stand in my way,"— 
proceeding from the drivers and hammals I There are, 
of course, very quiet streets in Constantinople where one 
seldom sees a carriage, and some where none can ever 
be seen fron the impossibility of driving in them, though 
it must be owned it takes a very bad street to frighten a 
Turkish Arabagi with a landau and a pair of horses. One 
never sees a single horse being driven in Constantinople. 
In the midst of this turmoil of selfish but good-tempered 
.people, one is sure to notice a certain number of dogs, 
Xisely taking life a^ easily and as lazily ag those dwelling 
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in the quieter streets : in fact they seem to consider 
the middle of a crowded high road a most suitable spot 
to sleep in and lay themselves down there with as 
little thought of danger or discomfort as does the ordinary 
domestic dog on a hearth-rug before the fire. The dogs 
are all of one breed and only differ from one another in 
colour. In size and build they much resemble the collie 
but their coat is more furry and their ears are smaller 
and more pointed. They are all masterless, but are 
not, as is commonly believed, ferocious. Aijother popular 
fallacy is the idea that these dogs render themselves 
useful as street-scavengers ; this, however, is hardly the 
case, for though they do go around and see what dainties 
they con pick out of the dust-heaps thrown out daily 
before the house, they do not on the whole diminish 
but rather add to the filth of the most unpleasant 
streets one can will imagine. The dogs are great cowards 
and begin to howl at the mere vision of an uplifted stick ; 
and when they do receive a kick or a blow, slink off 
whining with their tails between their legs, however 
slight the injury. The inhabitants of either sides of 
the Golden Horn are, however, as a general rule, very 
kind in their treatment of this dumb republic, and 
are, in a way, fond of them — this is specially true of 
the Turks. Sultan Abd-ul-Mejid, considering these dogs 
a nuisance, once proposed to have them all sent away to 
the Prince's Island, but the people showed such strong 
unwillingness to lose them that the suggestion was 
never carried out. The most noticeable form of kindness 
of the inhabitants towards these animals is the practice 
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of putting out baskets lined with straw for the puppies, 

or selecting some sheltered corner where a bed of straw 
or sacking is made for them. The Turks living chiefly 
on rice and macaroni have seldom any bones left over 
from their meals ; but the feeding of the dogs with bread 
is an every-day sight. Turks have often been known 
to leave sums in their wills for the provision of these 
animals ; but further than the throwing out of food to 
them their kindness cannot go. For, according to the 
Muhammadan religion, the dog is an unclean animal, andy 
therefore, they dare not receive one into their houses, or 
even so much as touch one with their hands. Still 
Muhammadans have been known to make a pet of a dog 
and to have become so attached to it as to give it 
privately a ceremonial burial at its death. 

During the day they render themselves a nuisance by 
often obstructing one's passage, and at night they fre- 
quently cause disturbance by loud and continued barking. 
A large proportion of these poor outcasts are maimed — 
having either diminished tails or broken legs, and not 
unfrequently both. They are most of them thin enough 
for one to be able to count their ribs at a distance ; and 
as to these misfortunes is often superadded the mange, 
some of the dogs present a most unpleasant, not to say, 
revolting spectacle. They seem perfectly indifferent to 
climate — and at Constantinople this indifference is essen- 
tial to the happiness of every resident — and appear equal- 
ly contented, whether lying in the snow, soaking in the 
rain, or basking in the sun. In very cold weather they 
lie huddled up together to keep each other warm, ia 
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heaps of five or six, not uncommonly chosing the middle 
of the road for a camping-ground. One seldom sees 
them sitting on their haunches ; they usually lie on their 
sides, with their legs streched out at right angles to the 
body — a most lazy position and admirably characteristic 
of animals whose emotions are entirely devoted to hunger 
and sleep. 

Perhaps what is most interesting and carious con- 
cerning these dogs is the fact that they live in distinct 
quarters. All the streets of Constantinople are divided 
up into separate dog-quarters, which are inhabited by sets 
of dogs varying from, perhaps, ten to twenty in number. 
These quarters are not large : they may be only a short 
street or two bits of different streets. The frontiers are 
only known to the dogs themselves, though one can get 
to know them by noticing how far a dog will follow one 
when allured by some food* Each separate colony 
guards it quarters with the utmost vigilance and these 
same creatures that seem so indifferent to ail that goes on 
around them will at once jump up and bark at any strange 
dog that encroaches upon their territory ; and should the 
intruder persist they will set upon him and chase him 
out again. The dog having quitted their portion of the 
road, the pursuers care no more about him. 

One wonders how these quarters were first arranged. 
The less traffic there is in a street the more numerous 
are its dogs, and vice versa. In the Grande Rue de Pera, 
the principal street of the European quarter, the dogs 
are rapidly growing less ; for this street being narrow 
like the others, and the passenger and carriage traffic' 
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being very large, the poor animals are continually being 
run over. 

The jealousy with which the dogs of a quarter guard 
it makes the keeping of a pet dog a very tiresome affair ; ' 
for through every quarter that one passes, a fresh set of 
dogs begin to bark or growl at the strange dog. The 
famous actress, Sarah Bernhardt, while at Constantinople,, 
had a large Newfoundland dog with her, and on the first 
day of her stay took it out with her but was soon com- 
pelled to take it back, on account of the commotion this 
large stranger caused in every dog-quarter she passed 
through. The dogs are, however dissatisfied when they 
know that a strange dog is being housed in their cjuarter ; 
for they think he will get the food which ought to have 
been thrown out to them. Thus Sarah Bernhardt had 
to employ several men to keep the dogs dwelling round 
her hotel quiet at night, the latter not at all appreciating 
the presence of her well-fed companion. 
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STORIA DO 1I0CM»R« OR MOGDL INDIA : By 

Niccoliis Manucci, Venetian. Translated and an- 
notated by IViiiiam Irvine, I. C S. (London : John 
Mnrray). Tola. I— HI. 

THE volumes before us are a monument of years of 
patient research on the part of that well-known 
Orientalist, Mr. William Irvine, a retired member of the 
Indian Civil Service. The present work is invaluable to 
students of history and they should be deeply grateful to 
the talented trtinslator for the energy and the money he 
has spent in the pursuit of the Manuscripts of Manucci. 
Few recent publications represent such an amount of 
research or give proof of such praiseworthy perseverance. 
The work has been published under the auspices of the 
Royal Asiatic Society seconded by the Government of 
India (Lord Curzon*s Government), 

Manucci was born in Italy about 1639. The desire 
to visit foreign lands became the ruling passion of this 
poor Venetian boy early in life. His father opposed his 
wishes with the result that, about 1653, Manucci ran 
away from home in Robinson Crusoe style and hid on 
board a vessel which was bound for Smyrna. As luck 
would have it Viscount Bellomont, British Ambassador, 
was travelling by the same boat to Persia and India. 
The kind-hearted Englishman took pity on the stowaway 
and engaged him as an attendant. From this time 
forward Manucci's career was a remarkable one and 
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his memoirs contain much that is valuable and in- 
teresting. With Bellmont Manucci went to. Smyrna, 
Tauris, Casbin and Ispnhan, and interviewed the Shah 
Abbas 11. From there they repaired to India. It was 
not however destined that the Viscount should reach the 
Capital of the Moguls ; he suddenly died at Horal in 
1656, between Mathura and Delhi. The goods of 
Manucci as also those of his friend were taken possession 
of by the local oncers and it was with difficulty that he 
could get them back owing to the interference of two 
Englishmen who falsely claimed to be acting under the 
orders of the Great Mogul. This temporary trouble was. 
a turnin<^ point in the career of Manucci. It attracted 
the attention of Dara Shikoh apd the Venetian was 
appointed an artilleryman on a salary of Rs. 80 a month. 
From this time forth Manucci 's career was a very adven- 
turous one. He fought at Samurgarh and Bhakkar for 
Lara Shikoh and narrowly escaped death at Lahore. He 
tells us that Aurengzeb was anxious to take him into his 
service but he refused. We do not know exactly how 
he managed to live at Delhi till the end of the year 1662 ; 
possibly he practised as a physician and made enough to 
make both ends meet. Towards the end of 1662 
Manucci, after following Aurengzeb, who was going to 
Cashmere, for three days, went to Bengal. From Bengnl 
he returned to Upper India and took service under the 
Raja of Jaipur. He then went to the Deccan with his 
new master. From there he went to Groa. From Goa he 
again went to Delhi and adopted the medical profession. 
Last of all he repaired to Madras where^ in the 
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year 1686, he married rhe widow of one Thomas Clarke. 
He is believed to have died at Pondicherry or Madras 
about 1717 at the age of 88. He seems to have left 
about & 10,000 In the year 1700 he finished his 
memoirs and shortly afterwards made it over to a 
French officer named Boureau-Deslandes who hap- 
pened to be at Pondicherry in 1701, The Manucci 
manuscripts had a more adventurous career than the 
Venetian himself. Deslnndes took them to France the same 
year and gave to Father Catron. In 1705 the Jesuit 
published an abridged edition of Manuc^i's memoirs 
under the title, " Voyage et histoire du Mogul dimse en 
trots parties par M. Nicholas Manuchi^ VenUieny But 
Manucci was highly displeased with Father Catron who 
tad omitted the personal narrative and introduced facts 
culled from other sources and corrected the mistakes of 
the author. Manucci tried to get his book republished 
in its entirety but in vain. We need not follow the 
Manucci manuscripts in their adventurous career. Suffice 
It to say that Mr. Irvine has traced every step and for 
the first time given the book to the world in a form 
which might have filled even Manucci himself with pride. 

Manucci has committed many blunders, but all the 
same his work is a valuable contribution to history. It 
contains much that is authentic and correct. His accounts 
of court life, the manners and customs of the people, the 
happenings of those troublous times are highly entertain- 
ing and instructive. His shrewd observations lend much 
to the interest of the book. Altogether , " Storia do 
Mogor" is an important addition to the historical 
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literature of India. Mr. Irvine's excellent footnote.^ greatly 
enhance the worth and ucility of the publication. The 
printing and get up of the book may be called first-rate 
^Vithout any exaggeration. The artistic binding and the 
beautiful illustrations add mnch to the attractiveness of 
the volumes. The fourth volume is, we understand, 
shortly expected ; we are looking forward to it with 
pleasure. 



jnVi IVEIlK G4ST (IllHstiated.) A Joiiromlof OriLMital 
Polities, Finance, Literature, Xo« 3, JMarcli 1!M»8. 
London, Caxton Uo<ise, Westminister. 

We accord a hearty welcome to this new monthly 
which is now only three months old. The paper professes 
to be, as it really appears, interested in Turkish affairs 
viewed with respect to the European powers in general, 
and thereby supplies a long-felt want. It also dwells 
upon Egyptian questions and sometimes has a word or 
two to say about the luiJian Moslem society- On the 
whole it is fully imbued with the spirit of Pan-Islnmism 
which has of Lite found many ardent votaries in England. 
In the short preliminary note we read : " There appeirs 
to be no doubt in the min<ls of the m.ijority of influential 
men possessing a knowledge of the Neur East, that the 
policy of this journal is the only feasible one, and that 
without delay a determined effort should be made' to 
jbrin«( about a change in the attitude of the British Gov- 
ernment towards the Porte."' The. paper should command 
a wide sale among those who want to have well-judged 
and correct information about the highly disputed politics 
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and the comparatively obscure commerce, industry, and 
trades o£ the Ottoman Empire. Annual Subscription : 
8^. post free. To be had in Constantinople at the office 
of The Levant Herald^ and of Mr. Benjamin Rowe 
of the British Oriental Bazaar ; in Athens, of M. Elef tem- 
dakis and MM. Barth and Beck ; in Cairo, of M, Dienier 
and in Calcutta, Bombay and Allahabad of Messrst 
Wheeler & Co. London Agent : Mr. F. Brett, 5, Pilgrim 
Street, Ludgate Bill, E.C. 



TUB DEVANAfoAR; Ekalipivisaraparfehad, €ollege 
Square, Calcutta 

This is a novel polyglot magazine. Purely literary 
and linguistic in its scope, it is printed in Devanagri 
character, although the languages in wliich the articles are 
written may sometimes exceed half a dozen. It is alto- 
gether a non-sectarian paper, for in spite of its b^ing 
edited by a Hindu gentleman, the June number contains a 
fine half tone portrait of Shamsul Uluma Moulvi Moham- 
med Hossan Azdd. It will form an instructive recreation 
in a society where the company of an evening represents 
many communities or many languages. Annual Subscrip- 
tion (inland) Ks. 3-8, (foreign) 75., for students ^in 
India, Re. 1-8. 



A MONOGRAPH ON SIR SVEO AHMAD KHAN, bein? 
an Address delivered by Mr. Zafar Alt Rhan B. A., 
(Alig.) at a public meeting in Hyderabad (Heccan), 
^Ith March, 1908. 

It has been to our great satisfaction to welcome a 
valuable addition which has recently been made to the 
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many existing biographies of Sir Sjed by Mr. Zafar Ali 
Khan. At once concise and comprehensive the address 
will well repay an hour's perusal As an epitome o£ Sir 
Syed's life and labour, it is invaluable to all his admirers 
here and elsewhere. Price eight annas only. 



VBEEMASOWKTREVEALEU-II. W B. Moreno, B.A.,: 
The Imperial Press, Calcutta. 

We would do well to refer our readers to Vol. Ill 
No. 1 of the Journal when we noticed the subject of this 
review. The book has been reprinted with substantial 
additions and alterations and is being presented a second 
time to the admiring public who hailed thg^rst edition 
with a degree of encouragement to the author. The less 
.we say of the contents the better, for the subject-matter 
is of f reeraasonic interest and can be appreciated only on 
actual perusal. Readers abroad will be delighted with 
these short stories of Anglo-Indian life. The price 
remains unchanged in spite of improvements. 
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(i) His Honovr Sir Andrf.w Fraser, m.a., l.l.d., k.c.s.i. 
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(3) The Hon'ble Nawab Bahadur Kuwaja Salimullah, cs^i. 

Executive Committee : 
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(1) Maulvi Waliul Islam (4) Maulvi Maududur Rahman. 

(2) „ Giiui.AM Maulah. (5) Mr. M. Zarif, m.a. 

(3) Mr. a. F. M. AiiDUL Ali, m.a. (6) Maulvi Mohammad Hasan. 

{exofflcto.) 

Hon. Secretary: 
Maulvi Moh.vmmad Ha&him, m.a. 

Asst. Treasurer : 
Maulvi Abul Hasan M. Taiab. 

Asst, Secretaries : 

(i) Maulvi Mobarak Hossain (Amusement). 

(2) „ Raza Ali, **Wahshat" (Oriental), • 

(3) „ Ahmed, b.a. (General), 

Librarian : 
Mat.'lvi a. M. Fazlul Wauhab. 



A word of apology to our readers may be needed here 
for the delay in brinoing oat this number which, as 
a mntter of fact, was due at the end of June last. 
Hindrances of an unforseen nature having come in, the 
editors as well as the pubUshers were obliged to hold back 
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the publ'cation of the current number till a more con- 
venient time. It is hoped that our constituents would 
fori^et the annoyance they might have felt this time when 
a more prompt isyue of the next member will be fur- 
warded to them in due course. 



With this issue we are completing the 3rd volume* 
As it is, the period of three successful years in the life of 
a journal which had only to subsist on the piece-meal 
help of our readers and contributors, without any pre- 
advanced fund to start with, shows that the journal was 
attended with sufficient popularity to ensure its future 
pcnnanance. We have to thankfully acknowledge the 
many valuable contributions and poetical compositions 
which came to us from time to time from our friends 
and well-wishers, and which they were kind enough to 
send us for the sheer love of our cause, only to add 
to tlie status of our quarterly in the journalistic world. 
At the same time we are glad to say that if the circle o£ 
our readers would be fairly widened, as it has been 
widening all along, we hope to be in a position to give 
some humble recompense to our contributors either by 
enlisting them as our regular readers or in any other 
suitable manned that will be allowed of by our finances. 
We can not, of course, deny the success which is bound to 
attend intrinsic worth in the long run, but the personal 
influence of our various readers with their friends, and s6 
on, will be no less helpful to swell the list of our* 
subscribers. . - 
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We ofiEer our warmest congratulations to tlie Honour- 
able Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim on his appointment to a 
Judget^hip of the Madra High Court. The elevation of 
Mr. Rahim must be accepted as a foregone conclusion. 
His great legal and literary talents, combined with his 
unique position in Mussalman Society, marked him as one 
who could rigtly claim all the good and honour that was in 
the power of the crown and the country to bestow upon 
him. His appointment hjis given satisfaction and 
pleasure tf> the entire community and particularly to the 
promoters of this Journal who owe much to him. By 
becoming a contributor to this mau[azine in its very 
infancy, Mr. Abdur Rahim enabled us to chalhinge 
comparison with some of the best literary periodical 
productions of the country. We wish him a long and 
successful career. 



The billiards continues as ever a great favourite and 
has its votaries both amon«: the members and the non- 
members. Lately the Raja of Mahisadal, Midnapore, 
honoured the Institute with a visit and besides being 
very favourably impressed with the general up-keep of 
the whole establishment was specially intrested in the 
billiards. He played a game or two and left behind him 
a promise of supplying the hall with a couple of electric 
fans, which have since been installed. Our best thanks 
are due for the generous contribution of the Raja and 
we may now very well hope that before the next spring 
commences either the Government, which has so far 
extended its profuse patronage to the Institute, or any 
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other munificent donor will supply the deficiency of fans 
in other rooms. 



Those interested in the finances of the Moslem Institute 
will be glad to hear that by the courteous endeavour 
of Khan Bahadur Moulvi Serajul Islam and Moulvi Aga 
Mohammad Musa, Commissioners of the Corporation, a 
grant of Rs. 75 has been made by the Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation towards the general fund of the Institute, 

We take the opportunity of heartily felicitating the 
following members of the Moslem Institute who were 
successful at the University Examinations held in Marcl^ 
last. 

B. A. Examination, 



Moulvi Anwarul Qadir. 


5» 


Nazir Ahmed. 


)> 


A. S. M. Azam. 


V 


S. M. Masih. 


7> 


Khiradmand Ali. 




F. A, Examina 



Moulvi A. S. M. Ibrabim. (1st Div.) 
„ A. S. M. Akratn. (1st Div.) 
„ H. S. Suhrawardy. (Alig.) 
„ B. W. M. Abdur Rahman. (2nd. Div.) 
„ AzhAruB §adain. (2nd Div.) 
„ Md. Fazullfth; (3rd Div.) 
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Entrance. 

Master Abu Nasr Md. Akram. (2nd Div.) 
„ Abul Hayat; (2nd Div.) 
„ Qazi Muhammad Tofail Ahmad. (3rd Div.) 



We congratulate Mr. Md. Anamullah Khan M. A. one 
of the members of our Institution on his being appointed 
a professor of English at the M. A. 0. College, Aligarh. 
The jj:entleraan is an admirable English scholar, having 
graduated as B. A. with honours and as M. A. in English 
at the Calcutta University. He is the right man in the 
Wght place, so we say. 



The A nnual general meeting of the Institute will be 
held on the 26th July, 1908. 



It is with great pleasure thnt we find Mr. Obeidul 
Ghani Hassan Suhrawardy successful in the final L. M. 
S. * Examination. Dr. Suhrawardy is distmguished for 
having been selected by Major Bird to accompany His 
Majestj' the Amir in his tour through India. His success 
will be received with gr^at satisfaction by the large circle 
of his friends. 
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KESHRANJAN. 

It is so nicely and deliciously scented — that^' 
it sends a thrill of joy into the hearts of thof?e 
who nse it regularly. Your heart's desire will 
get full satisfaction if you use it for weeks only* 

It protects the failing-oJff^ cures scurf and 

dandruff, strengthens fthe hair-roots, stimulates 
a healthy growth and imparts a lustre and 
blackness to the hair. 

It is a great boon to the brain-worker, who 
can toil on for hours if they daily use it. When 
there is dizziness and vertigo, use it and feel 
comfortable and most natural. 
FOR THE HAiR Price Re. 1, per Phial. Post free Re. 1-5. 

THE FOOH PILLAHS OF i\iiHVEOA. 

PRAMEHABINDU— Cures Calculus, incontinence of arine, mucf>- 
' purulent discharges, irritability of the bladder with discharge of blood, 
retention of urine, Spasmodic stricture, Gleet and ^ervou<^; debiiity. 
Price per phial with a box of pills lis. 1-8 ; Packing and Postage As. 7, 

SOKITA SODIIAK— cures Black and White leprosy, burning 
Bensation in the palrn of the hands and the soles of the feet, swelliDg of, 
nose, ears and tips of finger, loss of sensation, and heaviness of body, • 
black spots over the skin, paleness and weakness of body, &.-., Price far ' 
a fortnight Rs. 4 ; Packing and Postage As. IL 

HYI)ROCELE CURE Radically cures this malady and remove<} 
the pain, reduces the size and stop^ the fever. If the disease be of f>nly 
one year's standing, two boxes of the medicine would suffice ; but if oi_ 
longer standing it should be continued for some time. 

Price per 2 phials. of juedicines and one box of Pills Rs. 

Packing ancl postage ... ... As. 7 

SWASARISHTA — Cures Asthma, Cough, and Consnmptiou. 
It removes coldness of extremities extenie scnese of suffocation with pur- 
ple lips and staring eyes, anxipus eountenauce and shortness of breath 



and such otlser painful symptonjs of this drcaJi'[il disetis 
phial Re. 1-8 Packing and postage As. 7. 



Prip 



HAVIRAJ BfiCEXDRA MTH SEX, 

dOVERNMECT MEDICAL DiPLONi HOLDER, 

Member of the Chemical Society, Paris ; Society of Chemical In- 
^ dastry, London ; Surgical Aid Society, London ; &c., &c. 

is^i dip, zowejR cmrpoRE road, CAlCr 




HACKER SPINK ib^^CoT 

EMS, BOOKSELLERS, FEINXEliS 



Roval 8vo., elotli, Rs. 4. 
THE CHIEFS OF CENTRAL INDIA 

By G. R. ABEEIGE-MACKAY, 

VOLUME 1 (all published). 
5NTS — Part I. — Iritroduction — Opium- '^^n :?i :uiu Dtkaiu — Public 
Works, — Railway's, Roads, Telegraphs — ' - and Dispensaries — • 

EducHiidn — Local Regiments— Bouadary ^^..^.c.oiiis — T bular State- 
ments showing the Si:£e, Revenue, i&c., 6( the States-^Appendtx— Rules 
ret;arding Supply of Carriage for rr6fip)s. Part U— Holkar— Historv 
of F.im i I y — Sum marv — Ped igree — Co u 1 1 Ort tcials — Laudholders— Stai 
j sties — Gazetteer — Treaties — Appendix — Currency. 



Ueiiiv8vo. cloth, Rs. KK 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTOKY 

OF 

ISLAMIC CIVILIZATION 

BY 

S. KHUDA BLIVII8II, M.A., BCl.. 

mcliiding 
. Ti^iislation of Von Kremer*s CulturgeschichtHche Steifzuge. 
Kevisedby 
Sir ChaHp8 L^all, k. c. f?. i. ; Professor AJargolioath,M» A., T>. Littj Professor 
rDr.Btsuisoii Rom, ph. i>. ; and Mr. H* h\ Samimm, Lus. .: 

Volume I, Roval Svo. cloth Rs. lO. 
HISTORY OF THE GREAT MOGHULS 

OR 

A HISTORY OF THE BADSHAHATE UF DELHI 
from 1398 A, D. to 1738 ; with an Introduction ooncerninL' 
Mongols and Moguls of C-entral Asia by 
PRINGLE IiE\.^EttY, M.A,, B,L. 

Crown 8vo., cloth. Es. 2-8. 
THE ETHICS OF TisitAIW, 

A Lecture by 

The Hdn'ble SyeJ'Ameer Ali m.a., ci.e., Author of **Th; 
jam," Mahommedan Law, etc. 

•••••••••••• 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, Rs. 3-8. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE MAHOMEDANS IN- BENGAL 

BY 

MOILTIE FIZL RIBEE, 



GOVERNMENT PLAGE, 
CALCUTTA . 

Jranch at Simla. Tekirrams :^" Booksh^lp, Cal 
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